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ESSAY   I. 


OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  TASTE  AND  PASSION. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  df/idctf  ofjMissr.n^ 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  a<,,;iJenti» 
of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prospc 
reus  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief,  when  they  mecL 
with  misfortunes  and  adversity.     Favours  and  pood  of- 
fices easily  engage  their  friendship  ;    while  the  smallest 
injury  provokes  their  resentment.     Any  honour  or  mark 
of  distinction  elevates  them  above  measure  ;  but  they  are 
as  sensibly  touched  with  contempt.     People  of  tliis  cha- 
racter have,  no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as 
more  pungent  sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  andi  sedate  tem- 
pers :  But,  I  believe;  when  every  thing  is  balanced,  there 
is  no  one,  who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  latter  character, 
were  he  entirely  master  of  his  own  dispoF.IilDn.     Good  or 
ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  disposal :   And  when  a  j>er- 
son,  that  has  this  sensibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any 
misfortune,  his  sorrow  or  resentmor.t  takes  entire  po^s'   ^ 
sion  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of  al\  relish  in  the  cci»„noi* 
occurrences  of  life  ;  the  right  enjoyment  of  whitli  fcrms 
the   cliief  part   of  bur  happiness.       Great   pleasures  are 
much  less  frequent  than  grea^  piiins  ;   so  tb^t  a  sensible 
temper  must   meet   with  fewer   trials  in  tiie  former  way 
than  in   the  latter.     Not  to  mention,  that  men  of  such 
lively  passions  arc  apf  to  bj  transport j^i  beyond  all  bounds 
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OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  TASTE  AND  PASSION. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  dtlu^utf  of  passion^ 
which  makes  them  extremely  senbible  to  all  the  accJ*^^^^^^ 
of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prospe 
reus  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief,  when  they  meet 
with  misfortimcs  and  adversity.     Favours  and  good  of- 
fices easily  engage  their  friendship  ;    while  the  smallest 
injury  provokes  their  resentment.     Any  honour  or  murk 
of  distinction  elevates  them  above  measure  ;  but  they  are 
as  sensibly  touched  with  contempt.     People  of  this  cha- 
racter have,  no  doubt,  more  hvely  enjoyments,  as  well  as 
more  pungent  sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  an4  sedate  tem- 
pers :  But,  I  believej  when  every  thing  is  balanced,  there 
is  no  one,  who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  latter  character, 
were  he  entirely  master  of  his  own  disposition.     Good  or 
ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  disposal :   And  when  a  per- 
son, that  has  this  sensibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any 
misfortune,  his  sorrow  or  rcsentnif^nt  takes  entire  po-s* 
sion  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of  a\\  relish  in  the  ccu^mon 
occurrences  of  life  ;  the  right  cHjoyment  of  wlm^  forms 
the  chief  part  of  our  happiness.       Great   pleasures  are 
much  less  frequent  than  grea*^  pains ;   bO  tbjt   a  sensible 
temper  must  meet   with  fewer   trials  in  tne  former  way 
than  in  the  latter.     Not  to  mention,  :hat  men  of  such 
lively  passions  arc  ape  to  b  j  transported  bevond  all  bound  ■ 
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of  prudence  «id  discretion,  and  to  take  false  stej^  in  the 
Conduct  of  life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

'^There  is  a  Muuiy  of  taste  observable  in  some  men^ 
which  very  much  resembles  this  deluacy  of  p.issicn^  and 
pr<>duccs  the  samo  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity,  ob- 
ligations and  injuries).  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a 
picture  to  a  viAn  p(^^ messed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of 
his  feeling  makes  bim  be  sensibly  touched  with  every 
part  of  it;  n.)r  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with 
more  exquisitv-  relish  and  satisfaction,  than  the  negligen- 
ces or  ab'.urdities  with  disgust  and  uneasiness.  A  polite 
'Av^\  jiulicioas  conversation  affords  him  the  highest  enter- 
tainment \  rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a  punish- 
ment t(^  him.  In  short,  delicacy  of  taste  has  the  same 
effect  as  delicacy  of  pa.'^sion  ;  It  enlarges  the  sphere  both  of 
our  happiness  and  misery,  and  makes  us  sensible  to  pains 
as  well  a^  pleasures,  which  escape  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  bciievc,  however,  every  one  will  agree  wuh  me, 
that,  notw'ithbtandlng  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste 
is  as  much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of 
pasiion  is  to  he  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  passible. 
T  *e  ^ood  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our 
disposal ;  but  w't  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we 
'lall  read,  what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what 
company  we  shall  keef  Philosophers  have  endeavoured 
-o  render  happiness  entirely  independent  of  every  thing 
^■xt'Tnal.  The  degit't^  of  j>erfection  is  impossible  to  be 
niuii*'  ^ '  But  every  wi^e  man  will  endeavour  to  place  his 
happiness  on  such  ohjcu-  thictly  as  depend  upon  himself: 
And  tkjt  is  not  to  be  atuiftd  so  much  by  any  other  means 
as  by  this  delicacy  of  sentiment.  When  a  man  is  possessed 
)f  that*  talent,  he  »^  more  happy  hy  what  pleases  his  taste, 
than  by  what  grat'Jios  his  appetites  \  and  receives  more 
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I  ft  genua  i  didic'ust  fidilher  artesy 
EmoUit  mores^  nee  sin  it  es  it  feres* 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very  natural 
reasons.  In  the  /^rj/ place,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  the 
temper  al  the  study  of  the  beauties,  either  of  poetry,  elo- 
quence, music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance 
of  sentiment  to  wliich  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers. 
The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
'I'hey  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hrnr  of  business 
and  interest;  cherish  reflection;  dispose  to  tranquillity) 
and  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and 
friendship. 

In  the  f^c^f;/i  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  'o 
Inve  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people, 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom  find 
that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong  sense  they 
may  he  endowed  with,  arc  very  nice  in  dbtinguishing 
characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and 
gradations,  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one,  that  has  competent  sense,  is  sufficient  for  their 
entertainment :  They  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and 
affairs,  with  the  same  fbmkncss  that  they  would  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place, 
they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But 
to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated  French*  author, 
the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch,  where 
the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours ; 
l)ut  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
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sec  .d  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time. 

One  Ku^i  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  se- 
lect companions.  He  feek  too  sensibly,  how  much  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has  en- 
tertained. And,  his  affections  being  thus  confined  within 
a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  further,  than 
if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.  The 
gaiety  and  firolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him 
into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the  ardours  of  a  youthful  appe- 
tite become  an  elegant  passion. 
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Of  THE  LIBERTY  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  suip'ise  a  foreigner^  than  the 
extreme  liberty*  which  we  eajoy  in  this  coimtry,  of  com- 
mmucating  whatever  we  fdease  to  the  publicj  and  of  open- 
ly censuring  every  measure*  entered  into  by  the  King  or 
his  miiusters.  If  the  administraticm  resolve  upon  war* 
it  is  iMrmedf  that>  either  wilfully  or  ignoruitly*  they 
mistake  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  that  peace,  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs*  is  ii^nitely  prefierable.  l£ 
the  passion  df  the  ministers  lie  towards  peace*  our  political 
writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  devastation*  and  repre* 
sent  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  government  as  mean  and  pxj^ 
tillanimou&>  As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other 
government*  either  republican  or  monarchical;  in  Holland 
and  Venice*  more  than  in  France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very 
naturally  give  occasion  to  the  question*  How  it  hapfim 
thai  Gnai  Britain  alone ,  erytys  tfns  pecuHar  privilege  ? 

The  reason*  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty* 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form,  of  government* 
which  is  neither  wholly  momffchieal*  nor  i4iolly  repuUi- 
can.  It  will  be  found*  if  X  mistake  not*,  a  drue  observation 
in  pfilitics*  tliat  the  two  extremes  in  government,  liberty 
and  slavery*  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each  other; 
and  that*  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes*  and  mix  a  little 
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of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  government  becomes  always 
the  more  free  i  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  yoo  mix  a 
little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  always 
the  more  grievoos  and  intolerable.  In  a  government,  such 
as  that  of  France,^  which  is  absolute,  jmd  where  hw,  cus- 
tom, and  religion  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make  the  people 
(iilly  satisfied  with  their  condition,  the  monarch  cannot 
entertain  vaj  jealousy  against  his  subjects,  and  therefore  is 
apt  to  indulge  them  in  great  liberties  both  of  speech  and 
action.  In  a  government  altogether  republican,  such  as 
that  of  Holland,  where  there  is  no  magistrate  so  eminent 
as  to  givejeaJcajy  to  the  state,  there  is  no  danger  in  intrust- 
ing the  magistrates  with  large  discretionary  powers  ;  and 
chough  many  advantages  result  from  such  powers,  in  pre- 
serving peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a  considerable  re- 
straint on  men's  actions,  and  make  every  private  citizen  pay 
a  great  respect  to  the  government.  Thus  it  teems  evident 
that  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  a  repub- 
lic, approach  near  to  each  other  in  some  material  circum- 
stances. In  thejirrtf  the  magistrate  has  no  jealousy  of  the 
people ;  in  the  seamd^  the  people  have  none  of  the  magis- 
trate :  Which  want  of  jealousy  begets  a  mutual  confidence 
and  trust  in  both  cases,  and  produces  a  species  of  liberty 
in  monarchies,  and  of  arUtrary  power  in  republics. 

To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observation, 
that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  most  vride  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  li- 
berty render  the  yoke  either  more  easy  or  more  grievous; 
I  must  take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Ttdtus  with  regard 
.to  the  Romans  under  the  emperors,  that  they  neither 
could  bear  total  slavery  nor  total  liberty,  Nee  totam  ser- 
vhutemt  nee  totam  liberteftem  pati  possunt*  This  remark 
a  celebrated  poet  has  translated  and  applied  to  the  £ng- 
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lishy  in  his  lively  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy 
and  government) 

BtjU  aimer  smpug  4  FAnglou  htdomptif 
Qfd  nepeut  ni  servir^  m  vivre  en  liberie. 

HpNRUD^y  liv.  1. 

According  to  these  remarks,  we  are  to  con^der  the 
Roman  government  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixture 
of  despotism  and  liberty,  where  the  despotism  prevsuled  \ 
and  the  English  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  same 
kind,  where  the  liberty  predominate<;.  The  consequences 
are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  observation ;  and  such 
as  may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forms  of  govern-^ 
ment,  which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulnesb  a:  d  jealousy. 
The  Roman  emperors  were,  maiiy  of  them,  the  most 
frightful  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature  5  and 
it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited  by 
their  yAiAi/jry,  and  by  their  obbervipg  that  all  the  great 
men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  a 
family,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was  nowise  superior 
to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand^  as  the  republican  part 
of  the  government  prevails  in  England,  though  with  a 
great  mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged,  for  its  own  pre* 
servation,  to  maintain  a  watchful  jealousy  over  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  remove  all  dbcretiorary  powers,  and  to  se- 
cure every  one's  life  and  fortune  by  general  and  inflex- 
ible laws.  No  action  must  be  deemed  a  crime  but  what 
the  law  has  plainly  determined  to  be  such:  No  crime 
must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legal  proof  before 
his  judges;  and  even  these  judges  must  be  his  fellow- 
subjects,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  interest,  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments,  and  violence  of 
the  ministers.    From  these  causes  it  proceed^,  that  there 
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b  IS  much  libertyj  and  even,  perhaps,  Ikentiousness  in 
Great  Britain,  as  there  were  formerly  slaTcr^  and  tfranny 
in  Rome. 

These  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
press  in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  goremment.  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to 
prevents  its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method 
of  conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  The  spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be 
roused,  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and 
the  dread  of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent that  ambition.  Nothing  so  effectual  to  this  purpose 
as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  by  which  all  the  learning,  wit, 
and  genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government 
can  maintain  itself  against  the  monarchical,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  careful  to  keep  the  press  open,  as  of  importance 
to  its  own  preservation. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  li- 
berty of  the  press,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  propose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the 
evils  attending  those  mixed  forms  of  govehunent. 
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THAT  POLITICS  MAY  B£  RBDyC^P  TO  A  SCIWC^ 

It  b  a  question  with  several,  whether  there  be  any  es- 
sential difier^ce  between  one  form  of  government  and 
another  ?  and,  whether  every  form  may  not  become  good 
or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered  *  ? 
Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike, 
and  that  the  pnly  difference  consists  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  governors,  most  political  disputes  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  constitution  above  another 
must  be  esteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly.  But,  though 
a  friend  to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this 
sentiment,  and  should  be  sorry  to  think,  that  human  af- 
fiurs  admit  of  no  greater  stability,  than  what  they  receive 
from  the  casual  humours  and  characters  of  particular  men. 
It  is  true,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  goodness  of  all 
government  consists  in  the  goodness  of  the  administration, 
may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  history,  where  the 
very  same  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied  sud- 
denly into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 
Compare  the  French  government  under  Henry  III.  and 
under  Henry  IV.  Oppression,  levity,  artifice  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers ;  faction,  sedition,  treachery,  rebel- 
lion, disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  :  Thesexom- 
pose  the  character  of  the  former  miserable  era*     But 

♦  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
IVhaie*er  Is  best  administered  is  best, 
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when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince,  irho  succeeded,  was 
once  finnly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  government,  the 
people,  every  thmg,  seemed  to  be  totally  changed ;  and 
all  from  the  difference  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these 
two  sovereigns.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  multipU*- 
ed,  almost  without  number,  from  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
history,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  All 
absdute  governments  must  very  much  depend  on  the 
administration ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconveni- 
ences attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a  re- 
publican and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious  absur- 
dity, if  the  particular  checks  and  controuk,  provided  by 
the  constitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not 
the  interest,  even  of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  public  good. 
Such  is  the  intention  of  these  forms  of  government,  and 
such  is  their  real  effect,  where  they  are  wisely  constituted: 
As,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  source  of  all  dis- 
order, and  of  the  blackest  crimes,  where  either  skill  or 
honesty  has  been  wanting  in  their  original  frame  and 
institution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on 
the  humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences  almost 
as  general  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduced  from 
them,  as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences  afford 
us. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the  whole 
legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing  a  nega- 
tive voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This  unbound- 
ed power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in  a  repre- 
sentative body.  The  consequences  were :  When  the 
people,  by  success  and  conouest,  had  become  very  nume- 
rous, and  had  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance  from 
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die  cqMtal,  the  city^-tribes,  though  the  most  contemptibtei , 
carried  admost  every  vote :  They  were,  therefore,  most 
carded  by  every  one  that  afiected  popularity:  They  were 
supported  in  iiBeness  by  tlie  general  distribution  of  com, 
and  by  particular  bribes,  which  they  received  from  almost 
every. candidate :  By  this  means,  they  became  every  day 
more  licentious,  and  the  Campus  Martins  was  a  perpetual 
scene  of  tumult  and  se<Ution :  Armed  slaves  were  intro- 
duced among  these  rascally  citizens ;  so  that  the  whole  go» 
vermnent  fell  into  anarchy;  and  the  greatest  happiness, 
vrbictL  the  Romans  could  look  for,  was  the  despotic  ^ower 
ci  the  Caesars.  Such  are  the  effects  ot  democracy  with- 
out a  representative. 

A  NoWlity .  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
I^;islative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways.  Either 
every  nobleman  shares  the  power  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  composed 
of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power  and  authority. 
The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind 
of  government ;  the  Polish,  of  the  second.  In  the  Vene-> 
tian  government  the  whole  body  of  nobility  possesses  the 
wbcie  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any  authority  which 
he  receives  not  bom  the  whole.  In  the  Polish  govern- 
ment every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefe,  has  a  distinct 
hereditary  authority  over  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body 
has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives  from  the  concur- 
rence of  its  parts.  The  different  operations  and  tenden- 
cies of  these  two  species  of  government  might  be  made 
apparent  even  a  priori.  A  Venetian  nobility  is  prefer- 
able to  a  Polish,  let  the  humours  and  education  of  men 
be  ever  so  much  varied.  A  nobility,  who  possess  their 
power  in  common,  will  preserve  peace  and  order,  both 
among  theniselves,  and  their  subjects ;  and  no  member 
can  have  authority  enough  to  controul  the  laws  for  a 


oiwieiit.  The  nobles  viU  preserve  tlietr  Mlboikf  ovor 
the  peofdty  but  withom  a^y  gnevoiw  tTraoofr^  ^  My 
bre^ichof  private  property  i  became  such,  a  ^ranaktl 
government  pronootes  not  the  inteiesta  of  the  wbolt  bodft 
however  it  may  that  of  loooe  individoak.  There  will  bt 
a  distinctioii  of  rank  between  the  nobility  uid  p9Qfi/^9  but 
this  will  be  the  only  distinction  in  the  state.  The  whole 
noiMlity  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whole  peopk  ano* 
ther,  without  any  of  those  private  leuds  and  animnririeSj 
which  spread  ruin  and  desdation  every  where.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish  nobility  in  every  one 
of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possiUe  so  to  constitute  a  free  govemmenty  as  that 
a  sin^e  person,  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  kingf  diall 
possess  a  large  ^bare  of  power,  and  shall  Conn  a  proper 
balance  or  counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  l^isU»> 
ture.  This  chief  magistrate  may  be  either  dntive  m 
hendUsfy:  and  thou^  the  former  institution  may,  to 
a.  superficial  view,  appear  the  most  advantagMis ;  yet  a 
more  accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it  greater  incon- 
veniences than  in  the  latter,  »id  such  as  are  founded  «a. 
causes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutaUe*  Thefip* 
ling  of  the  throne,  in  such  a  government,  is  a  point  of 
too  great  and  too  general  interest,  not  to  divide  the  whole 
people  into  furtions :  Whence  a  civil  war,  the  greatest' 
of  ills,  may  be  apprehended,  almost  with  certainty,  upon 
every  vacaricy.  The  prince  elected  must  be  rither  a 
Foreigner  br  a  Native :  The  former  will  be  ignorant  of 
rfi0  people  whom  he  is  to  govern  j  suspicious  of  his  new 
subjects,  and  suspected  by  them  \  giving  his  confidence 
entirely  to  strangers,  who  will  have  no  other  care  but  of 
enriching  themselves  in  the  quickest  manner  while  their 
master's  favour  and  authority  are  able  to  support  diem. 
A  native  will  carry  into  the  throne  all  hia  private  ani- 
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tatmd^  and  friendships^  and  will  never  be  viewed  in 
his  devatioQy  without  exciting  the  sentiment  of  envy  in 
those  who  fbnneriy  consideired  hiai  as  thei^  equaL  Not 
to  iwenrion  that  a  crown  is  too  high  a  reward  ever  to  be 
given  to  merit  almies  and  will  always  induce  the  candi* 
dates  to  employ  forces  or  money,  or  intrigue,  to  procure  the 
votes  of  the  electors :  So  that  such  an  election  will,  give 
no  better  chance  tot  superior  merit  in  the  prince,  than  i£ 
the  state  had  trusted  to  birth  alone  for  determining  their 
sovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  universal  axiom 
in  politics.  That  an  htriditary  prince^  a  nobilitif  without 
vassals^  and  a  ptople  voting  by  their  represmtativeSi  form 
the  best  momarcht,  aristocaact,  and  democracy.  But 
in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of  general 
truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  or  education 
either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve some  other  principles  of  this  science,  which  may 
seem  to  deserve  that  character* 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that,  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those 
irfio  partake  of  their  freedom;  yet  are  they  themost 
nnnoos  and  0(^pressive  to  their  provinces :  And  this  ob- 
servatioa  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind 
we  are  here  speaking  of.  When  a  monarch  extends  his 
dominions  by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to  omsider  hisold 
and  hb  new  sutjects  as  on  the  same  footing;  because,  in 
reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same,  except  the 
few  friends  and  fevourites,  with  whom  he  is  personally 
ac^iainted.  He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  (Gstino- 
don  between  them  in  his  general  laws ;  and.  at  the  same 
time,  is  careful  to  prevent  ^particular  acts  of  oppression 
on  die  (me  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  a  free  state  ne-> 
cessairily  makes  a  great  distinction,  and  must  always  do 
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so,  till  men  leani  to  lore  their  neighboiirs  as  well  as 
themselves*  The^'conqaerors,  in  such  a  gorenmienti  are 
aU  legislators,  and  will  be  sure  to  contrive  matters,  by 
restrictions  on  trade,  and  by  taxes,  so  as  to  draw  some 
private,  as  well  as  public,  advantage  from  their  con- 
quests. Provincial  governors  have  also  a  better  chance, 
in  a  repuUic,  to  escape  with  their  plunder,  by  means  of 
bribery  or  intrigue ;  and  their  fellow-citizens,  ^o  find 
their  own  state  to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  sub- 
ject provinces,  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  tolerate  such 
abuses.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  u  a  necessary  precau- 
tion in  a  free  state  to  change* the  governors  frequently; 
which  obliges  these  tempwary  tyrants  to  be  more  expe- 
ditious and  rapacious,  that  they  m^y  accumulate  suffi- 
cient wealth  before  they  give  phce  to  their  successors. 
What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  RoAians  over  the  world 
during  the  time  of  their  conunonwealth !  tt  is  true, 
they  had  laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  their  provincial 
magistrates ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans 
could  not  better  consult  the  interests  of  the  provinces 
than  by  repealing  these  very  hws.  For,  in  that  case, 
says  he,  our  magistrates,  having  entire  impunity,  would 
plunder  no  more  than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapadous- 
ness;  whereas,  at  present,  they  must  also  satisfy  that 
of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  of 
whose  protection  they  stand  in  need.  Who  can  read  of 
the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  Verres  without  horrcwr 
and  astonishment?  And  who  is  not  touched  with  in- 
dignation to  hear,  that,  af^er  Cicero  had  exhausted  on 
that  abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence, 
And  had  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  hved 
peaceably  to  old  age,  in  opulence  and  ease,  and,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  was  put  into  the  proscription  by  Mark 
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Antony,  on  account  of  his  exorbitant  wealth,  where 
he  fdl  with  Cicero  himself,  and  all  the  most  virtuous 
men  of  Rome?  After  the  dissolution  of  the  common^ 
wealth,  the  Roman  yoke  became  easier  upon  the  pro- 
vinces, as  Tacitus  informs  us* ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  many  ofthe  worst  emperors,  Domitianf,  fcH*  instance,^ 
were  careftd  to  prevent  all  oppression  on  the  provinces. 
In  Tiberius 's|  time,  Gaul  was  esteemed  richer  dian 
Italy  itself:  Nor  do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
RcHnan  monarchy,  that  the  empire  became  less  rich  or 
populous  in  any  of  its  provinces ;  though  indeed  its  valour 
and  military  discipline  were  always  upon  the  decline. 
Tlie  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians  over 
thdr  subject  states  in  Africa  went  so  hr,  as  we  learn  from 
Pdybhis  n,  that,  not  content  with  exactyig  the  half  of  aU 
the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of  itself  was  ar  very  high 
rent,  they  also  loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If 
we  pass  horn,  ancient  to  modem  times,  we  shall  stSl  find 
the  observation  to  hold.  The  provinces  of  absolute  mo- 
narchies are  always  better  treated  than  those  of  free  states. 
Compare  the  Piiis  conquis  of  France  with  Ireland,  and 
yoo  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth  i  though  this  latter 
kingdom,  being,  in  a  good  measure,  peopled  horn  Eng- 
land, possesses  so  many  ri^ts  and  privileges  as  should 
naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment  than  that  of 
a  conquered  province.  Corsica  is  also  an  obvious  instance 
to  the  same  purpose. 

*  Ann.  lib.  L  cap.  t2. 

f  Suet  hi  TiU  Dooait. 

X  EgregtMm  retumendae  CibnMi  ttmjmt,  ti  iptljtorenies,  qtiomlin^pi  lia^ 
fuam  mkeUit  nrbana  piebtt  nihii  vaUdum  m  aterdtibrntt  niti  qwd  txkmum 
mgiiare»L'^T%d(L  Am.  U|).  iu. 
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There  is  an  observation  in  Machiaveli  with  refurd  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iriucht  I  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  eternal  political  truthSf 
which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may  seem 
strange,  says  that  politician,  that  such  sudden  conquest^ 
as  those  of  Alexander,  should  be  possessed  so  peaceably 
by  his  successors,  and  that  the  Persians,  daring  all  the 
confusions  and  dvil  wars  among  the  Greeks,  never 
made  the  smallest  effort  towards  the  recovery  oi  their 
former  independent  government.  To  satisfy  us  concern- 
ing  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  nuy  consider^ 
that  a  monarch  may  govern  his  sutgects  in  two  different 
ways.  He  may  either  follow  the  mauns  of  the  eastern 
princes,  and  stretch  his  authority  so  fu*  as  to  leave  no 
distinction  of  rank  among  his  subjects,  but  what  pro* 
ceeds  immediately  from  himself  ^  no  advantages  of  birth; 
no  hereditary  honours  and  possessions}  and,  in  a  word, 
no  credit  amoQg  the  people,  except  from  his  commission 
alone.  Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his  power  after  a  mild- 
er manner,  like  other  European  princes;  and  leave  other 
sources  of  honour,  beside  his  smile  and  favour:  Birthj 
titles,  possessions,  valour,  integrity,  knowledge,  or  greait 
and  fortunate  atchievements*  In  the  former  species  of 
government,  after  a  conquest,  it  is  impo^Ie  ever  to  shakt 
off*  the  yoke  *,  since  no  one  possesses,  among  the  peojdet 
so  much  personal  credit  and  authority  as  to  begin  such  an 
enterprise :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  least  misfortune^ 
or  discord  among  the  victors,  will  encourage  the  van- 
quished to  take  arms,  who  have  leaders  ready  to  prompt 
and  conduct  them  in  every  undertaking  *• 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of    Machiavel,  which  seems 
solid  and  conclusive  i  though  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed 

'    *  See  Note  [A.] 
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filiflwnil  with  tnAf  in  asserting^  tkait  mMxrdskSf  go- 
verned aoctfdiiig  to  eaftfeem  policy»  thougb  more  eatSy 
ht^  wiiBiOQce  subdnedy  yet  are  the  most  difficult  to  sub- 
doe  fr  flioce  tliey  cannot  contain  any  powerful  subject^ 
whose  ditoontent  and  faction  may  fiMalkate  the  enter- 
|mes  cf  an  enemy.  For  besidesi  that  such,  a  tyrannical 
govenuMlfttt  enervates  tlie  courage  of  men^  and  renders 
thffn  indifferent  tiArards  the  fortunes  of  dieir  sovereign ; 
besides  thfa^  I  say»  we  find  by  eiq>erience9  that  even  the 
temporary  and  delegated  authority  of  ^e  generals  and 
magistratesi  being  always^  in  such  governments^  as  abso- 
hte  within  its  qihere,  as  that  of  die  prince  himself,  is 
Mtf  with  barbarians,  aocnstomed  to  ablind  subnis^oni 
to  pit»dnce  the  most  dangeross  and  fatsd  revoluticms.  So 
ifaat  in  every  re^Kct,  a  geode  government  is  preferable. 
Mid  gives  the  greatest  secnrky  to  the  soiweign  as  well  as 
So  the  sid^ect* 

L^slators,  therefore,  oug^t  not  to  trust  the  future  go- 
vcmnxnt  of  a  state  entirely  to  diance,  bsit  ought  to  pro*^ 
vide  a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  achninistratioo  4if 
public  dbtrs  to  the  latest  posterity.  Effects  iriU  al- 
ways cosTespbnd  to  causes ;  and  wise  regidations,  in  any 
coBimonweadth,  are  the  most  valuable  legacy  that  cut  be 
lefl  to  future  ages,  la  the  smallest  court  or  office,  the 
stated  forms  and  mediods,  by  which  business  must  be 
CQndacted>  are  found  to  be  a  considerable  check  on  the 
natmral  depraidty  of  mankind.  Wliy  should  not  the  case 
be  the  same  in  public  affiiir  ?  Can  we  ascribe  the  stabi- 
lity and  wisdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  thrmigb 
so  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  government  ? 
And  is  it  not  easy  to  point  out  those  defects  in  the  origin 
nal  constitution/  which  produced  the  tiunukuous  govern- 
ments of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  ended  at  last  in 
the  ruin  of  these  two  famous  republics  ?    And  so  little 
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dependence  hit  this  aSaiir  on  the  hununirt  and  education 
of  particular  men,  that  one  part  of  the  same  republic  may 
be  wisely  conducted,  and  another  weakly,  by  the  very 
same  men,  merely  on  account  of  the  diflferenceof  the 
forms  and  institutions  by  which  these  parts  are  regula- 
ted. Historians  inform  us  that  this  was  actuaQy  the  case 
with  Genoa.  For  while  the  state  was  always  foil  of  se- 
dition, and  tumult,  and  disorder,  the  bank  of  St  George, 
which  had  become  a  considerable  part  of  the  people,  was 
conducted,  for  several  ages,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and 
wisdom*. 

The  ages  of  greatest  puUic  spirit  are  not  always  most 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may  beget  order 
and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the  manners 
and  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or  justice  into 
the  tempers  of  men.  The  most  iUustrious  period  of  the 
Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political  view,  b  that 
between  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  end  of  the  last 
Pumc  war  ^  the  due  balance  between  the  nobility  and 
people  bdng  then  fixed  by  the  contesU  of  the  tribunes, 
and  not  being  yet  lost  by  the  extent  of  conquests.  Yet 
at  this  very  time,  the  horrid  practice  of  pdsoning  was  so 
common,  that,  during  part  of  the  season,  a  Pr^/er  punished 
capitally  for  this  crime  above  three  thousandf  persons  in 
a  part  of  Italy  i  and  found  informations  of  this  nature 
still  multiplying  upon  him.    There  is  a  sknilar,  or  ra- 

♦  EmmfiovfnmenUnr9,9*  da  Fdotqfi  miMnte  lotto  magauU  el  veduU 
il^fMKhemmmntr9OMto,9ed€r0d€niroaiumwtedtmmourekkh/^ 
mciUadmhiaUbertatetiatirttHnide,iavUam9iU  0i  U  emtiiU,  la  gmstitm  0i 
laRcenta;  ptixh^queUoor^netolowianiiertfUillaaUapUna  dicoUumam- 
OeHetv^neraM,  E  ^tgli  oMemtu  (tkteoltemfo  in  ogm  modo  amend f 
fua  San  Giorgio iuila^el  ladttd  ocvvpoAe,  iorrebbt  pullauna  BifmbUcm 
poiiilfe  Km^Imm  iMM0r«Mf.--Ddfe  ITiA 

t  T.  Uvii,  Ub.  xL  cap.  48. 
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ther  a  worse  instance  *,  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth. So  depraved  in  private  life  were  thatpeople, 
whom  in  their  histories  we  so  much  admire.  I  doubt 
not  but  thej  were  really  more  virtuous  during  the  time 
of  the  two  Triumvirates  /  ;i^n  they  were  tearing  their 
common  country  to  pieces>  and  spreading  slaughter  and 
desolation  over  the  face  of  the  ^rth|  merely  for  the  choice 
of  tyrants  f. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  maintain,  with 
the  utmost  Zeal,  in  every  free  state,  those  forms  and  in- 
stitutions, by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public  good 
consulted,  and  the  avarice  or  amUtion  of  particular  men 
restrained  and  punished.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
human  nature,  than  to  see  it  susceptible  of  so  noble  a  pas- 
sion )  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  meanness 
of  heart  in  any  man  than  to  see  him  destitute  of  it.  A 
man  who  loves  (mly  himself,  without  regard  to  friendship 
and  desert,  merits  the  severest  Uame ;  and  a  man,  who  is 
only  susceptible  dF  friendship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a 
rq;ard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  most  material 
part  of  virtue. 

But  this  b  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  insisted 
on  at  present.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both  sides^ 
who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partizans,  tod,  under 
pretence  of  public  good,  pursue  the  interests  and  ends  of 
thdr  particular  Eurdon.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  be 
more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than  zeal  *,  though 
perhaps  the  surest  way  of  producing  moderation  in  every 
party  is  to  increase  our  ?cal  for  the  puUic.      Let  jis 


^  T.  Livii,  lib.  viii.  cap.  18. 

f  VAigU  contrc  tAigU,  Roma'ou contre  Romaim, 
Combatcnis  scutematt  pour  It  Ckoir  de  tyraru. 

\  CORIflllLX. 
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tfldwofc  trff  if  It  M  pOMnii  nDQi  Ac  fivi|[8B^  doc* 
triosi  to  inw  n  mmxi  of  modcfaooo  widi  rcgtra  to  tbo 
parties,  into  iriiich  our  country  it  at  preswit  dindedi  at 
tlie  saine  timei  that  wo  alkw  iiot  Ais  inoderatioii  to  abato 
dK  mdnBUy  and  pmiioni  nidi  wfaidi  ofoy  isdifidoal  is 
koond  to  parsoe  the  good  of  liis  coontrj. 

Thoae  who  eitlier  attack  or  doted  a  miiuter  ia  sodi  ft 
goiwninent  as  ours,  where  the  utmost  liberty  b  allowed^ 
always  carry  matters  to  an  extremoi  and  exaggerate  his 
iMrit  or  demerit  widi  regard  to  die  paUic  Hi$  ene* 
mies  are  sure  to  charge  mm  widi  tmd  greatest  enonmties, 
bodi  in  domestic  and  foreign  mamgemem;  anddtoreis 
nomeamiesB  or  crimen  ofwUchf  in  their  accout,  he  is 
not  capaUt.  Unnecessary  wars,  scandaJoot  treaties^  pro* 
fosion  of  pnUic  treaiore»  oppiestf te  taxth  ovcry  kindof 
mal-admtntatradon  is  ascribed  to  hkn.  Tb  aggravate  the 
charge,  his  pemidoiis  conduct,  it  is  said»  wA  extend  its 
banefcl  intiieiice  eten  to  posterity,  by  aadti  mining  the 
best  tonsutodon  in  the  world,  and  disordering  that  wise 
sysMn  of  hws,  insiitndaas,  and  customs,  by  which  om* 
ancestcns,  dming  so  many  centuries,  have  been  so  happily 
governed.  He  is  not  only  a  wicked  mimster  in  hhnself, 
but  has  removed  every  secunty  pfwvided  againsc  wicked 
nnniiters  for  die  fiiture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partizam  of  die  minister  make 
his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accusation  againet  Urn, 
and  celebrate  his  wise^  steady^  and  moderate  condiKt  in 
every  part  of  his  administration.  The  lumoor  and  inte- 
rest of  the  nation  supported  abitiad,  public  credit  main- 
tained at  home,  persecution  restrained,  facdon  subdued ; 
the  merit  of  all  these  blessings  is  ascrQ)ed  soldy  to  the 
minister.  At  the  same  time,  fa^  crowns  all  his  other  me- 
rits by  a  relfgous  care  of  die  best  consdtud<m  in  the 
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muMi  wfaich  ht  ta$  pKM*f«d  in  nU  ks  pariB,  mA  fais 
tnnsimcted  efidre^  to  be  the  hapimiess  aad  sMii^ 
■ni»  pcisvEficj* 

Wiien  tiib  Mciiia^ya  atid  {Mui^iym  «re  rcc^ 
|flffUMtOT  6M1I1  pwtj^  lio  tiFcnd^  tlitfy  Ilig6t  an  Mtnoi^ 
^Snaty  fetSKBt  oik  bcfth  flU^  «tfid  ^  <he  n^^ 
Im  MiiMriies.  But  I  woM  ftm  peiMiack  tl^e  paity 
seakitS)  Aat  there  11  a  fltt  cantfilBixioii  borti  ^^ 
Mkiii  and  pittegfric,  aesd  that  h  were  jmposfliUe  ftr 
either  of  ih#&  to  nm  90  Ugh,  wei«  it  not  for  ^fe  coMnh 
dktidB.  tf  Mr  rauttlmfaii  be  raAy  libr  imU^  >Mr, 
fii  jN4fr  ^  Britmn,  tkf  imy  ^  m^  mtgUmri,  rmud 
Ijf  tfm  hAmtr  rf  tp  mam^  tmutm,  nfaind  at  tin  iffemt 
if  j»  mmji  iMiMvM,  ani  tmimtd  hf  smk  a  ptn/mkn  vf 
Umd*i  Istff,  ifew  eoiistkfitkmdoes  in  aitydegre  de^ 
senre  tkeie  ^ologiesy  it  woold  ne^er  kive  soffiMd  a  widE- 
•d  and  weak  mhdsier  togo^rem  tritaaplttntly  for  a  course 
dl  tweatf  yeut,  when  oppoied  bf  the  greatest  geniiuesin 
the  natioBt  ^ho  cxerciied  the  utmost  liberty  of  tongue 
itftd  peoi  in  fiarliamem»  andw  theb*  frequent  appeals  to 
Ihe  peo^.  Bm»  if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to 
die  degree  so  strenuously  insisted  on»  the  coustitiltiDn 
mast  be  ftuky  in  its  or^&al  primates*  and  he  cannot 
consistentiy  be  charged  with  underminmg  the  best  form 
of  glMdmment  in  the  world.  A  constitution  is  only  so 
fir  good,  as  it  provides  a  remedy  against  ma^admiaisn-a- 
tion;  and  if  the  Britkh,  when  m  its  greatest  tigeur,  and 
MpriNd  bf  two  sueh  remav'kable  eveniSi  n  the  Rtveit^ 
fm$  and  Atcrsikmy  hj  wnich  our  ancient  royal  fiunflv 
Was  sacrificed  to  it  ^  if  eur  constttodoBi  i  say>  widi  so 
great  alhintagesi  does  not,  in  fact,  provide  any  such  re- 
ttedy>  We  are  rather  bdudden  to  any  minister  who  un- 

^  DmerMm  on  Parlor,  Loltier  10.  ^^ 
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danniocs  k»  and  aObnb  us  an  ofqportunky  of  crecdnga 
better  in  its  place. 

I  would  employ  the  same  tc^Mcs  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  thpse  who  defend  the  minisler.  It  ottr  cofutiMion  s$ 
imeUetU?  Then  a  change  of  ministrj  can  be  no  $ud& 
dreadful  eirent  (  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  constitution, 
in  every  nmistrj^  both  to  pfeterre  itself  from  violation, 
and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  administration.  Ir 
Mr  comtsMion  vny  bad?  Then  so  extraordinary  a  jea- 
lousy and  apprehension,  on  account  of  changes,  is  ill 

'  pbced}  and  a  man  should  no  more  be  anxious  in  this  case, 
than  a  husband,  who  had  married  a  woman  fitxn  the 
stews,  should  be  watchful  to  prevoAt  her  infidelity.  Pub- 
lic afiairs,  in  such  a  government)  must  necessarily  go  to 
confusion,  by  whatever  hands  they  are  conducted  \  and 
the  zeal  of  patriots  is  in  that  case  much  less  requisite 
than  the  patience  and  submission  of  jMloscphirs.  The 
virtue  and  good  intemions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly 
laudable;  but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve? 
Only  to  hasten  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  government, 
and  render  its  convulsions  and  dying  agonies  more  violent 
and  painful. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  puUic  affairs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  men  be  mo- 
derate and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  admitted ;  at 
least  mi^  be  examined.  The  amHtry^pcurttf  might  still 
assert,  that  our  omstitution,  thou^  excellent,  will  admit 
of  mal-administration  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  therefiire, 
if  the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  prc^r  to  oppose  him  with  a 
suitable  degree  of  zeaL  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
court^arty  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  su{q)osition  that 
the  minister  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with  somt  zeal  too^ 

'  his  administration.  I  would  only  persuade  men  not  to 
contend,  as  \[  they  were  fighting  pr9  oris  Hficis^  and 
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change  a  good  coaadtuti^minto  a  bad  one,  hj  the  vidence 
of  their  factions. 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  is  personal 
in  the  present  controversy.  In  the  best  dril  comtitntioni 
where  every  man  is  restrained  by  the  most  rigid  laws,  it 
is  easy  to  discoro*  either  the  good  or  bad  intuitions  of  a 
minister,  and  to  judge,  wfaedier  his  personal  character  de- 
serve love  or  hatred.  But  such  questions  are  of  little  im* 
portance  to  the  public,  and  by  those,  who  emjdoy  theff 
pens  upon  them,  under  a  just  suqMdon  dther  of  malevo- 
lent or  of  flattoy. 


ESSAY  IV. 


or  THB  riKST  PEINCIPLBS  OF  GOVEaMMBNT. 

NonuMG  appears  more  surprising  to  those  who  consi-' 
der  human  aflSurs  with  a  philosophical  eye,  than  the  ea- 
siness with  wluch  the  many  are  governed  by  the  few  $ 
and  the  implicit  submission,  with  which  men  resign  their 
own  sentiments  and  passions  to  those  of  their  rulers.  When 
we  enquire  by  what  means  thb  wonder  is  effected,  we 
shall  findf  that,  as  Force  is'al¥rays  on  the  side  of  the  go- 
verned, the  governors  have  nothing  to  support  them  but 
opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  on  opinion  only  that  govern- 
ment is  founded ;  and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  most 
deq>otic  and  most  military  governments,  as  well  as  to  the 
most  free  and  most  p(^ular.  The  soldan  of  Egypt,  or 
the  emperor  of  Rome>  might  drive  his  harmless  subjects, 
like  brute  beasts  against  their  sentiments  and  inclination ; 
Bat  he  nmst,  at  least,  have  led  his  numalukis^  or  ^jftorian 
hands^  like  men,  by  th«r  opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  Idnds,  to  wit,  opinion  of  intexest, 
and  Qfmaa  of  eight.  By  opinion  of  interest,  I  chiefly 
undentand  the  sense  of  the  general  advantage  which  is 
reqied  from  government  i  together  with  the  persuasion, 
that  the  particular  government,  which  is  established,  is 
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equallj  adfiaugcot  with  any  other  that  oookl  eaalf  b» 
settled.  When  thb  opinion  prevails  among  the  genera- 
lity of  a  state»  or  among  those  who  have  the  force  in  their 
handsi  it  gives  great  security  to  any  govemm^it. 

Right  is  of  two  kinds;  ri^  to  Power  and  right  to 
Property.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  obser- 
ving the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  an- 
cient gbvemment,  and  even  to  those  Jiames  ^diich  have 
had  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always  begets 
the  opinion  of  ri^ ;  and  whatever  disadvantageous  sen- 
timents we  may  entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always 
found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  Uood  and  treasure  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  justice.  There  is,  indeed,  no  par- 
ticular, in  which,  at  first  sight,  there  may  appear  a  great- 
er contradiction  in  the  frame  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  present.  When  men  act  in  a  (action,  they  are  apt, 
without  shame  or  remorse,  to  neglect  all  the  ties  of  ho- 
n9ur  and  morality,  in  order  to  serve  their  party ;  and  yet» 
when  a  faction  is  formed  upon  a  point  of  right  or  prin- 
ciple, there  is  no  occasion,  where  men  discover  a  greater 
obstinacy,  and  a  more  determined  sense  of  justice  and 
equity.  The  same  social  disposition  of  mankind  is  the 
cause  of  these  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  that  the  (pinion  of  right 
to  property  u  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government. 
A  noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all 
government!  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem  in- 
clined to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  fiu* ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
Ofnnion  of  right  to  property  has  a  great  influence  in  this 
subject. 

Upon  these  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  intirest,  - 
of  right  to  power,  and  of  righ  to  property,  are  all  govern-^ 
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flients  founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  There  are  indeed  other  prindplesi  which  add 
force  tO' these,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  opera- 
tion; sachas  silf-intemt^  fiar^  and  affection:  But  stiU 
we  may  assert,  that  these  other  principks  can  have  no  in- 
fluence alone,  but  suppose  the  antecedent  influence  of 
those  opinions  above  mentioned.  They  are,  therefore,  to 
be  esteemed  the  secondary,  not  the  orij^nal  principles  of 
government* 

For,  firsts  as  to  self^intereTt^  by  which  I  mean  the  ex- 
pect^^on  of  particular  rewards,  distinct  from  the  general 
protection  which  we  receive  from  government,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  antecedently 
estaUished,  at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  produce  this 
expectation.  The  prospect  of  reward  may  augment  his 
authority  with  regard  to  some  particular  persons;  but 
can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to  the  public* 
VLea  naturally  look  for  the  greatest  £ivours  from  their 
friends  and  acquaintance ;  and  therefore,  the  hofes  of  any 
conaderable  number  of  the  state  would  never  center  in 
any  particular  set  of  Sm,  if  these  men  had  no  other  title 
to  magistracy,  and  had  no  separate  influ^ence  over  the 
<qnni(ms  of  mankind.  The  same  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  two  principles  tJi  fear  and  affectmu 
No  man  would  have  any  reason  to  fear  the  ftoy  of  a  ty- 
rant, if  he  had  no  authority  over  any  but  from  fear ;  since, 
as  a  single  man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  small 
way,  and  all  the  farther  power  he  possesses  must  be 
founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed 
opinion  of  others.  And  though  affection  to  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  a  sovereign  extends  very  for,  and  has  great  in- 
fluence ;  yet  he  must  antecedently  be  supposed  invested 
with  a  public  diaracter,  otherwise  the  public  Esteem  will 
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serve  him  in  no  stetd^  nor  will  hit  virtue  have  any  influ- 
ence beyond  a  narrow  sphere. 

A  government  may  endure  for  several  agesi  tfaongh  the 
balance  of  power)  and  the  balance  of  propextj  do  not  co- 
incide. This  chiefly  ha{^>ens,  where  any  rank  or  order 
of  the  state  has  acquired  a  large  share  in  the  property  i 
but^  fixKn  the  original  constitution  of  the  govemmentt  has 
no  share  in  the  power.  Under  what  pretence  would  any 
individual  of  that  order  assume  authority  in  public  af-^ 
fiurs?  As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their 
ancient  government,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the 
puUic  would  ever  favour  such  usurpations.  But  where  the 
original  constitution  allows  any  share  of  power,  though 
smallf  to  an  order  of  men,  who  possess  a  large  share  of 
the  pr(^>erty,  it  is  easy  for  them  gradually  to  stretch  their 
authority,  and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with 
^that  of  property.  This  has  been  the  case  widi  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England. 

Most  writers,  that  have  treated  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, haveso{^K»ed^  that,  as  the  Lower  House  represents 
all  the  commons  of  Great  Britai^  its  wei^  in  the 
scale  is  proportioned  to  the  propmy  and  power  of  all 
whom  it  represents.  But  this  principle  must  not  be  re- 
ceived as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people  are  apt 
to  attach  themselves  more  to  the  House  of  Gnnmons,  than 
toanyothermember  of  the  constitution;  that  House  being 
chosen  by  them  as  their  representatives,  and  as  the  public 
guardians  of  their  liber^:  yet  are  diere  instances  where 
the  House,  even  when  in  of^iosition  to  the  crown,  has 
Mt  beoi  followed  by  the  people  |  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  iir^  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
King  William.  Were  the  members  obliged  to  recdvie 
instructions  from  their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  depu* 
ties,  this  would  entirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  im- 
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mense  power  and  riches,  as  those  of  all  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  Were  brought  mto  the  scale,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  that  the  ^  crown  could  either  influence 
that  multitude  of  people,  or  withstand  that  balance  of 
property.  It  is  true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over 
the  collective  body  in  the  elections  of  members  ;  but  wer^ 
this  influence,  which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in 
seven  years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  over  the  people 
to  every  vote,  it  would  soon  be  wasted/;  and  no  skill,  po- 
pularity, or  revenue  could  support  it.  I  must,  therefore^ 
be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration  in  tbk  particular  would 
introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our  government,  and  would 
soon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic  \  and,  perhaps,  to  a  re- 
public of  no  inconvenient  form*  For  though  the  people, 
collected  in  a  body  like  the  Roman  tribes,  be  quite  unfit 
for  government,  yet,  when  dispersed  in  small  bodies,  they 
arc  more  susceptible  both  of  reason  and  order ;  the  force 
of  popular  currents  and  tides  is,  in  a  great  measure,  bro- 
ken ;  and  the  public  interest  may  be  pursued  with  some 
method  and  constancy.  But  it  is  needless  to  reason  any 
£uther  concerning  a  form  of  government,  which  is  never 
likely  to  have  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  seems  not 
to  be  the  aim  of  ahy  party  amongst  us.  Let  us  cherish 
and  improve  our  ancient  government  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, without  encouraging  a  passion  for  such  dangerous 
novelties. 
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OF  THE  ORIGIK  Of  60TERNMCNT. 

MaKi  born  in  a  £imily»  is  compelled  to  maintain  society^ 
firom  necessity,  firom  natural  inclination,  and  from  habit. 
The  same  creaturei  in  his. further  jMrogress,  is  engaged  t» 
establish,  political  society,  in  order  to  admiaiater  justice;, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  among  them>  nor 
safety^  nor  mutual  int^course.  We  are,  thereferey  to 
look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  goyemment,  as 
having  uljLimately  no  other  object  or  purpofie  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  or,  in  other  wordSf  the  support  of  the 
twelve  judges.  Slings  and  parliaments,  fleets  and  armies, 
officers  of  the  court,  and  revenue  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  privy-counsellors,  are  all  subordinate  in  their  end  to 
this  part  of  administration*  Even  the  cfergy,  as  their 
duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality,  may  justly  be 
thought,  so  far  as  regsrds  this  world,  to  have  no  other  use* 
ful  object  of  their  institiuion. 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  main* 
tain  peace  and  CMrder ;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  ^e  ne- 
cessity of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  obvious  necessity, 
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SQch  IS  the  frailty  or  perversencss  of  om^  nature !  it  is  im* 
possible  to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  unerringly,  in  the 
paths  of  justice.  Some  extraordinary  circumstances  may 
happen,  in  which  a  man  finds  his  interests  to  be  more 
promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine,  than  hurt  by  the  breach 
which  his  injustice  makes  Jn  the  social  union.  But  much 
more  frequently,  he  b  seduced  firom  his  great  and  im- 
portant, but  distant  interests,  by  the  allurement  of  presents 
though  often  very  frivolous  temptations.  This  great 
weakness  is  inctu^ble  in  human  nature. 
*  Men  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons  under 
the  appellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is 
to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punish  transgressors, 
to  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige  men,  how- 
ever reluctant,  to  consult  their  own  real  and  permanent 
interests.  In  a  word.  Obedience  is  a  new  duty  which 
must  be  invented  to  support  that  of  justice ;  and  the  ties 
of  equity  must  be  corroborated  by  those  of  allegiance. 

But  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  may 
be  thou^t,  that  hothing  b  gained  by  this  alliance,  and 
that  the  factitious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, lays  as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  pri- 
mitive and  natural  duty  of  justice.  Peculiar  interests  and 
present  temptations  may  overcome  the  one  ^  well  as  the 
other.  They  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  inconveni- 
ence. And  the  man,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bad  neigh- 
bour, must  be  led  by  the  same  motives,  well  or  ill  under- 
stood, to  be  a  bad  citizen  and  subject.  Not  to  mention, 
that  the  magistrate  himself  may  often  be  negligent,  or 
partial,  or  imjust  in  his  administration. 

Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  cases.  Order  in  society,  we  find,  is 
much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government ;  and 
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our  duty  to  the  magistrate  is  more  strictly  guarded  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to  our  fellow' 
citizens.  The  love  of  dominion  is  so  strong  in  the  breast 
of  man,  duit  many  not  only  submit  to,  but  court  all  the 
dangers,  and  fatigues,  and  cares  of  government  5  and  men, 
once  raised  to  that  station,  though  often  led  astray  by  pri- 
vate passions,  find,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  visible  interest  in 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The  persons, 
who  first  attain  this  distinction  by  the  consent,  tacit  or  ex- 
press, of  the  people,  must  be  endowed  with  superior  per- 
sonal qualities  of  valour,  force,  integrity,  or  prudence, 
vriiich  command  respect  and  confidence :  and,  after  go- 
vamment  is  established,  a  regard  to  birth,  rank,  and  sta- 
tion has  a  mighty  influence  over  men,  and  enforces  the 
decrees  of  the  magistrate.  The  prince  or  leader  exclaims 
against  every  disorder  which  disturbs  his  society.  He 
summons  all  Ins  partizans  and  all  men  of  probity  to  aid 
him  in  correcting  and  redressing  it :  and  he  is  readily  fol- 
lowed by  all  indifferent  persons  in  the  execution  of  his  of«> 
fice.  He  soon  acquires  the  power  of  rewarding  these  ser- 
vices ;  and  in  the  progress  of  society,  he  establishes  sub- 
ordinate ministers  and  often  a  military  force,  who  find  an 
immediate  and  a  visible  interest  in  supporting  his  autho- 
rity. Habit  soon  consolidates  what  other  principles  of 
human  nature  had  imperfectly  founded ;  and  men,  once 
accustomed  to  obedience,  never  think  of  departing  from 
that  path,  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  constant- 
ly trod,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by  so  many  ur- 
gent and  visible  motives. 

But  though  this  progress  of  human  affairs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  support  which  al- 
legiance brings  to  justice  be  founded  on  obvious  prin- 
djdes  of  himian  nature,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men 
should  befordismd  be  able  to  discover  them,  or  foresee 
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their  operation.  GovenuneQt  commences  mc^e  casually 
and  more  imperfectly.  It  is  probable^  that  th^  first  as- 
cendant of  one  man.  over  multitudes  begun  during  a  state 
of  war  I  where  the  superiority  of  courage  and  of  genius 
discovers  itself  most  visibly,  where  unanimity  and  concert 
are  misst  requisite,  and  where  the  pernicious  edicts  of  dis- 
order are  most  .sensibly  felt.  The  long  continuance  of 
that  state,  an  incident  common  among  savage  tribes, 
inured  the  people  to  submission  ;  andif  the  chiefbin  pos- 
sessed as  much  equity  as  prudence  and  valour,  he  became, 
even  durinj;  peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  differences,  and  could 
gradually,  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  consent,  establish  his 
authority.  The  benefit  sensibly  felt  firom  his  influence^ 
made  it  be  cherished  by  the  people,  at  least  by  the  peace* 
able  and  well-disposed  among  them  ^  and  if  his  son  en- 
joyed the  same  good  qualities,  government  advanced  the 
sooner  to  maturity  and  perfection;  but  was  still  in  a 
feeble  stat^,  till  the  farther  progress  of  improvement  pro- 
cured the  magistrate  a  revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  be* 
stow  rewards  on  the  several  instruments  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  inflict  punishments  on  the  refractory  and 
disobedient.  Before  that  period,  each  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence must  have  been  particular,  and  founded  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  After  it,  submission 
was  no  longer  a  matter,  of  choice  in  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity, but  was  rigorously  exacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  magistrate. 

In  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  strug- 
gle, open  or  secret,  between  Authority  and  Liberty  5  and 
neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail  in  the  contest. 
A  great  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  necessarily  be  made  in 
every  government ;  yet  even  the  authority,  which  con- 
fines Hberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps  ought  never,  in  any 
constitution,  to  become  quite  entire  and  uncontroulable. 
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The  sultan  is  master  of  the  life  and  fortune  of  any  indivi- 
dual i  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  impose  new  taxes  on 
hb  subjects :  a  French  monarch  can  impose  taxes  at  « 
ideasure ;  but  would  find  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives 
and  fortune  of  individuals.  Religion  also^  in  most  coun* 
triesi  is  commonly  found  to  be  a  yery  intractable  principle ; 
and  other  principles  or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  whose^  power,  being 
founded  on  opinion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions^ 
equally  rooted  with  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The 
government,  which,  in  common  appellation,  receives  the 
appellation  of  free,  is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of 
power  among  several  members,  whose  united  authority 
is  no  less,  or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any 
monarch;  but  wh#,  in  the  usual  course  of  administration, 
must  act  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previously 
known  to  all  the  members,  and  to  all  their  subjects.  In 
this  sense,  it  must  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfection 
of  civil  society ;  but  still  authority  must  be  acknowledged 
essential  to  its  very  existence :  and  in  those  contests,  which 
$0  often  take  place  between  the  one  and  the  oth^,  the 
latter  may,  on  that  account,  phallenge  the  preference. 
Unless  perhaps  one  may  say  (and  it  may  be  said  with  some 
reason)  that  a  circumstance,  which  is  ^sse^tial  to  the  ex- 
istence of  civil  society,  must  always  support  itself,  and 
needs  be  guarded  with  less  jealousy,  than  one  that  contri- 
butes only  to  its  perfection,  which  the  indolence  of  men 
is  so  apt  to  neglect,  or  their  ignorance  to  overlook. 
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OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Political  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  contriying  any  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
several  checks  and  controuls  of  the  constitution,  every 
man  ought  to  be  supposed  a  knave^  and  to  have  no  other 
end,  in  all  hb  actions,  than  private  interest.  By  thb  in- 
terest we  must  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make 
hiniy  notiritbstanding  his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition, 
co-operate  to  public  good.  Without  this,  say  they,  we 
shall  in  vain  boast  of  the  advantages  of  any  constitution, 
and  shall  find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  no  security  for 
our  liberties  or  possessions,  except  the  good-will  of  our  ru- 
lers ;  that'  is,  we  shall  have  no  security  at  alL 

It  is  therefore,  zyj&t  political  maxim,  that  every  man  must 
ii  supposed  a  knave  :  Though,  ^t  the  same  time,  it  appears 
somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should  be  true  in  politics 
which  is  false  in  fact.  But  to  satisfy  us  on  this  head,  we 
may  consider,  that  men  are  generally  more  honest 
in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and  will  go 
greater  lengths  to  serve  a  party,  than  when  their  own  pri- 
nce interest  b  silone  concerned.    Honour  is  a  great  check 
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upon  mankind :  But  where  si  considerable  bod  j  of  men 
act  together^  this  check  is  in  a  great  measure  removed ; 
since  a  man  is  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  party,  for 
what  promotes  the  common  interest ;  and  he  soon  learns 
to  despise  the  clamours  of  adversaries*  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  every  court  or  senate  b  determined  by  the  greater 
number  of  voices ;  so  that,  if  self-interest  influences  only 
the  majority  (as  it  will  always  do),  the  whole  senate  fol- 
lows the  allurements  of  diis  separate  interest,  and  acts  as 
ifit  c^mtained  not  one  member  who  had  any  regard  to  pub- 
lic interest  and  liberty. 

When  there  oflfers,  theref<»re,  to  our  censure  and  exami- 
nation, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imiaginary,  where 
the  power  is  distributed  among  several  courts,  and  several 
orders  of  men,  we  diould  always  consider  the  separate  in- 
terest ofeach  court,  and  each  orders  and,  if  we  find  that  bf 
the  skilful  division  of  power,  this  interest  must  necestacily, 
jn  its  operation,  concur  with  the  public>  we  may  pronounce 
that  government  to  be  wise  and  happy.  If  on  the  conUary 
separate  interest  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  directed  to  the  , 
public,  we  ought  tolookfor  nothing  but  Action,  dtsorder, 
and  tyranny  from  such  a  govenuDent.  In  this  opinitm  I  am 
justified  by  experience^  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  all 
philosophers  and  politicians,  both  ancient  aad  modem. 

Howmuch  therefbrtjwoidd  it  have  surprised  sMch  agenios 
as  Cicero  or  Tacitos,  to  have  been  tdd,  tkaty  in  a  {utare 
age,  there  should  arise  a  very  re|;ttlar  systemofimMif  govern- 
ment, where  the  authority  was  so  disbibuted,  that  one  rank, 
whenever  it  pleased,  migbt  swallow  up  ^  the  rest,  and  en- 
gross the  whole  power  of  the  oonstitution.  Saicfa  a  govcm- 
ment,they  would  say,  will  sot  be  a  mixed  govtmmem.  For 
so  great  is  the  natural  ambition  of  men  that  they  are  never 
satisfied  with  power ;  andif  one  order  of  men,  by  punning 
its  own  interests  can  usurp  upon  every  other  order,  it  wil 
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certainly  do  to,  and  render  itself  as  fin*  as  poKiMcj  diao- 
hite  and  unc^^croulaUe. 

But,  in  this  opiaioa,  caqperience  diews  they  ipoold  ha?e 
been  mistaken,  for  ikis  k  actually  the  case  wkb-the 
British  constiturion.  The  share  of  power^  allotted  by 
our  constitution  to  the  house  of  commons,  is  so  great,  that 
it  absolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the  govern* 
meat.  The  J^ing^s  legislative  power  is  plainly  no  proper 
check  to  it.  For  Chough  the  king  has  a  negative  in  beam- 
ing lanvs^  yet  this,  in  fact,  is  esteemed  of  so  littk  mo- 
ment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two  houses,  is  al- 
ways  sure  to  yass  into  a  law,  and  the  royal  assent  b  little 
better  tlian  a  form.  Hie  principal  wei^t  of  the  cropm 
lies  in  the  exeoiitive  power.  But  besides  tliat,  the  execu- 
tive power  in  every  government  is  altogether  subordinate 
to  the  legislative  $  besides  this»  I  say,  the  exercise  of  dm. 
power  recpiires  an  inmiense  expence,  and  the  cmnmons 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  granting 
money.  How,  easy,  therefore,  would  k  befor  that  house 
to  wrest  from  the  crown  all  these  powers,  one  after  an« 
others  by middng  every  grant  conditional,  and  choosing 
their  time  sowelU  that  their  refusal  of  supply  should  only 
distress  the  govemmetit>  without  giving  fcnreign  powers 
any  advantage  over  us  ?  Did  the  house  cxf  commons  de- 
pend in  the  same  manner  upon  the  king,  and  had  none  of 
the  members  any  property  but  from  his  gift,  would  not  he 
command  all  their  resolutions,  and  be  from  that-moment 
absolute  ?  ,  As  to  the  house  of  lords,  dicy  are  a  wry 
powerful  support  to  the  crown^  ao  long  as  tiiey  are,  in 
their  tum>  supported  by  it  j  bat  bodi  experience  and  rea* 
son  shew,  that  they  have  no  force  or  aathority  sufficient 
to  maintain  themseiives  alone,  without  such  siqiport. 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?     And  by 
vdiat  means  is  this  member  of  our  constkution  confined 
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Within  the  proper  limits ;  unce,  from  our  very  constitu* 
tioni  it  must  necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  de- 
mands, and  can  onlj  be  confined  by  itself?  How  b  this 
consistent  with  our  experience  of  hnman  nature  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  the  interest  of  the  body  is  here  restrained  by 
that  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the  house  of  commons 
stretches  not  its  power,  because  such  an  usurpation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  interest  ot  the  majority  of  its  members. 
The  crown  has  so  many  offices  at  its  disposal,  that,  vdien 
assisted  by  the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  house, 
it  will  always  command  the  resolutions  of  the  whole, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution 
from  danger.  We  may,  therefore,  give  to  this  influence 
what  name  we  please  ^  we  may  call  it  by  the  invidious 
appeUations  of  corruption  and  dipendence ;  but  some  de- 
gree and  some  kind  <d  it  are  inseparable  firom  the  very 
nature  of  the  constitution,  and  necessary  to  the  preservar 
tion  (tf  our  mixed  government. 

Instead,  then,  of  asserting*  absdut^,  that  the  depend- 
ence of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infiringonent  of 
British  liberty,  the  country-party  should  have  made  s(Hne 
concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have  only  examined 
what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond 
which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  such  a  mode- 
ration is  not  to  be  expected  in  party- men  of  any  kind. 
After  a  concession  d  this  nature,  all  declamation  must  be 
abandoned ;  and  a  calm  inquiry  into  the  proper  degree  of 
court-influence  and  parliamentary  dependence  yeould  have 
been  expected  by  the  readers.  And  though  the  advan- 
tage, in  such  a  controversy,  might  possibly  remain  to  the . 
emntry-party  ;  yet  the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete 
as  they  wish  for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an 

*  See  DiiSfrlaihn  on  Parties,  throagh9iT*. 
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enure  loose  to  his  zeal^  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a 
contrary  extreme,  by  diminishing  too*  far  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  deny,  that 
this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  ^little  influence  over 
members  of  parliament. 

All  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided ;   both  because  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  nvords  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and  be* 
cause  the  good  and  iU,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradually  into 
each  other,  as  even  to  render  our  seniimettts  doubtful  and 
uncertain.     But  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  which  would  embarrass  the  most  knowing  and 
most  impartial  examiner,    ithe  power  of  the  a^wn  is  al- 
ways lodged  in  a  single  person,  either  king  or  minbter  \ 
and  as  this  person  may  have  either  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  popularity,  or  fortune,  the 
power,  which  is  too  great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too 
little  in  another.     In  pure  republics,  where  the  authority 
is  distributed  among  several  assemblies  or  senates,  the 
checks  and  controuls  are  more  regular  in  their  operation ; 
because  the  members  of  such  numerous  assemblies  may 
be  presumed  to  be  always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and 
virtue  \   and  it  is  only  their  number,  riches,  or  authority, 
which  enter  into  consideration.     But  a  limited  monarchy 
admits  not  of  any  such  stability ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  as- 
s^  to  the  crown  such  a  determinate  degree  of  power,  as 
will,  in  every  hand,  form  a  proper  counterbalance  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  constitution.     This  is  an  unavoidable 
disadvantage,  among  the  many  advantages,  attending  th^t 
species  of  government. 

♦  See  Note  [B.] 
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WHE'ttttU  THS   BRITISH   OOVERNUEMT   INCLIUCS   IfOltS 
TO  ABSOLUTS  MDMA&CHTi  OR  TO  A  RBPUBLIC  ? 


It  affords  a  violent  prejudice  against  almost  ever;  science» 
that  no  prudent  man,  however  sure  of  his  principles,  dares 
prophesy  concerning  any  event,  or  foretel  the  remote  con- 
seijaences  of  things.     A  physician  will  not  venture  to 
ptxioonoe  concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  after :   And  still  less  Jares  a  politician 
foretel  the  situation  of  public  affairs  a  few  years  hence* 
Harrington  thought  himself  so  sure  of  his  general  prin- 
dple»  tkat  the  balance  rf  pewer  depends  on  that  of  pro* 
pertjfp  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  impossible  ever 
to  re-establish  monarchy  in  England :  But  his  book  was 
scarcely  published  when  the  king  was  restored ;  and  we 
see»  that  monarchy  has  ever  since  sub»sted  upon  the 
same  fix>ting  as  before.    Notwithstanding  this  unlucky 
ezample,  I  ^rill  venture  to  examine  an  important  questicmf 
to  wit.   Whether  the  British  government  inclines  more  t$ 
aholate  taonarch/f  or  to  a  republic ;    and  in  which  of  these 
tW0  species  of  government  it  will  most  probably  terminate? 
As  there,  seems  not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  sudden 
revdution  either  way^  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame 
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attending  my  temerity)  if  I  should  be  found  to  have  been 
mistaken. 

Those  who  assert,  that  the  balance  of  our  government 
inclines  towards  absolute  monarchy,  may  suf^xirt  their 
opinion  by  the  following  reasons  :  That  property  has  a 
great  influence  on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied ;  but 
yet  the  general  maxim,  that  the  balance  of  one  depends  on 
the  balance  oftlie  other ^  must  be  received  with  several  li- 
mitations. It  b  evident,  that  much  less  property  in  a 
single  hand  will  be  able  to  counterbalance  a  greater  pro- 
perty in  several ;  not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  make 
many  persons  combine  in  the  same  views  and  measures  \ 
but  because  proi>erty,  when  united,  causes  much  greater 
dependence,  than  the  same  property,  when  dispersed.  A 
hundred  persons,  of  jfi.lOOO  a-year  a-piece,  can  constime 
all  their  income,  and  nobody  shall  ever  be  the  better  for 
them,  except  their  servants  and  tradesmen,  who  justlf 
regard  their  profits  as  the  product  of  their  own  labour. 
But  a  man  possessed  of  i£.  100,000  a-year,  if  he  has 
either  any  generosity,  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a  great 
dependence  by  obligations,  and  still  a  greater  by  expec« 
tations.  Hence  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all  free  govern- 
ments, any  subject  exorbitantly  rich  has  always  created 
jealousy,  even  though  his  riches  bore  no  proportion  to 
those  of  the  state.  Crassus's  fortune,  if  I  remember 
well,  amounted  only  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  money ;  yet  we  find,  that  though  his  genius  was  no- 
thing extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  his  riches 
alone,  to  counterbalance,  during  his  lifetime,  the  power 
of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of  Caesar,  who  afterwards  be- 
came master  of  the  world.  The  wealth  of  the  Medici 
made  them  masters  of  Florence  \  though,  it  is  probable, 
it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to  the  united  property 
of  that  opulent  republic. 
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Thftse  considerations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  British  spirit  and  love  of  liber- 
ty; since  we  could  maintain  our  free  government,  du- 
ring so  many  centuries,  against  our  sovereigns,  who,  be- 
sdes  the  power,  and  dignity,  and  majesty  of  the  crown, 
have  always  been  possessed  of  much  more  property^  than 
any  subject  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth*  But 
it  may  be  said,  that  this  spirit,  however  great,  will  never 
be  able  to  support  itself  against  that  immense  property, 
which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  still  in- 
creasing. Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  near 
three  millions  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown«  The 
dvil  list  amounts  to  near  a  million  j  the  collection  of  all 
taxes  to  another ;  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and 
navy,  together  with  ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  above 
a  third  million :  An  enormous  sum,  and  what  may  fairly 
be  computed  to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
wnole  income  and  bbour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we 
add  to  this  great  property,  the  increasing  luxury  of  the 
nation,  our  proneness  to  corruption,  together  with  the 
great  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
mand of  military  force,  there  is  no  one  but  must  despair 
of  being  able,  without  extraordinary  efforts,  to  support 
our  free  government  much  longer  uuder  these  disadvan- 
tages. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  bias 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may 
support  their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It  may  be 
laid,  that,  though  this  immense  property  in  the  crown  h^ 
joined  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and  to  many  other 
1^  powers  and  prerc^tives,  which  should  naturally 
give  it  greater  mfluence  j  yet  it  really  becomes  less  dan- 
gcrous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  account.  Were  Eng- 
land a  republic,  and  were  any  private  man  possessed  of 
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m  revenuej  a  third,  or  even  a  tenth  part  as  large  as  diat 
of  the  crown,  he  would  very  insdj  excite  jeakmsj;  be- 
cause he  would  tn&113ri J  have  great  authoritj  in  the  go- 
▼emment.     And  such  an  irregular  authority,  not  avowed 
by  the  laws,    is  always  more  dangerous  than  a  much 
greater  authority,  derived  from  them.    A  man  possessed 
cf  usurped  power,  can  set  no  bounds  to  his  preten»ons : 
His  partisans  have  liberty  to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his 
favour :  His  enemies  provoke  his  amUtion  with  his  fears, 
by  the  violence  of  their  opposition  :  And  the  government 
being  thrown  into  a  fiBrment,  every  corrupted  bnmour  in 
the  state  naturally  gadiers  to  hinu    On  the  contrary,  a 
legal  authority,  though  great,  has  always  some  bounds, 
which  terminate  both  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the 
person  possessed  of  it:  The  hws  most  have  provided 
a  remedy  against  its  excesses  :  Such  «i  eminent  magis- 
trate has  naich  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope  from  his  usurp- 
atioos  :     And  as  his  legal  authority  is  quietly  submitted 
to,  he  has  small  temptation  and  small  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending it  farther.     Beades,  it  happens,  with  regard  to 
amUtioos  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be  observed  with 
regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion.     A  new  sect 
exdtes  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  opposed  and  defend- 
ed with  such  vehemence,  that  it  always  spreads  Eister,  and 
multipUes  its  partisans  with  greater  rapidity,  than  any 
old  established  opinion,  recommended  by  the  sanction  of 
the  laws  and  of  antiquity.    Soch  b  the  nature  of  novelty, 
that,  where  any  thing  pleases,  it  becomes  doubly  agree- 
Ue^ifnew;  but  if  it  displeases,  it »  doubly  displeasing, 
q>0D  that  very  account.     And,  in  most  cases,  the  vio- 
lence of  enemies  is  favouraUe  to  ambitious  projects,  as 
well  a^  the  zeal  of  partisans. 

It  may  farther  be  said,  that,  though  men  be  much  go* 
▼eraed  by  interest  i  yet  even  interest  itself,  and  all  hu- 
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aflfidrs,  aro  endttif  Mvemed  by  cpinhn.  Now> 
diere  has  been  a  sudden  and  sea^ble  change  in  the  opi- 
nkms  of  men  within  th^se  hst  fifty  years,  by  the  pi^ 
gress  of  lemming  and  of  liberty. .  Mo^  people^  in  this 
island,  have  divested  themselves  of  Ui  superstidous  reve- 
fence  to  names  and  authority:  The  dergy  have  much 
lost  their  credit :  Their  pretensions  and  doctrines  ha^e 
been  ridiculed  i  and'  even  religion  can  scarcely  support 
Itself  in  the  world.  The  mere  name  of  king  comnumds 
little  respect }  and  to  talk  of  a  king  as  Goo's  vicegerent 
on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of  those  ma^boficent  titles, 
iriiich  formerly  daaaled  mankind,  would  but  excite 
laughter  in  every  one;  Though  the  crown,  by  means  of 
its  large  revenue,  may  maintain  its  authority,  in  times 
<tf  tranquillity,  iq)on  private  interest  and  influence ;  yet, 
as  the  least  shock  or  convulsion  must  break  all  these  in- 
terests to  pieces,  the  royal  power,  being  no  longer  sup^ 
ported  by  the  settled  principles  and  opinions  of  men,  will 
immediately  dissolve.  Had  men  been  in  the  same  dis^ 
position  at  the  revolutions  as  they  are  at  present,  monarchy 
would  have  nm  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely  lost  in  this 
island. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  I  would  assert,  that,  unless 
there  happen  some  extraordinary  convulsion  ;  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather 
Upon  the  increase ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  ovm,  that 
its  progress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  insensible.  The 
tide  has  run  long  and  with  some  rapidity,  to  the  side  of 
popular  governm^t,  and  is  just  beginning  to  tupi  towards 
niottarchy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  government  must  come 
to  a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political 
as  wdl  as  to  the  animal  body.     But,  as  one  kind  of  death 
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oiaj  be  prefertUe  to  another,  it  nzj  bt  inquired,  whe« 
ther  it  be  more  desirable  for  the  British  constitution  to 
terminate  in  a  popular  govemi^ent,  or  in  an  absolute  mo- 
narchj  ?  Here  I  would  frankly  dedare,  that,  though  li- 
berty be  preferable  to  slavery,  in  almost  every  case;  yec 
I  should  rather  wish  to  see  an  absolute  monarch  than  a 
republic  in  this  island.  For  let  us  consider  what  kind  of 
republic  we  have  reason  to  expect.  The  question  is 
not  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which  m 
man  may  form  a  plan  in  his  closet.  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  a  popular  government  may  be  imagined  more  perfect 
than  absolute  monarchy,  or  even  than  our  presmt  consti* 
tution.  But  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  any 
sudi  government  will  ever  be  established  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  upon  the  dissolution  of  our  monarchy  ?  If  any 
single  person  acquire  power  enough  to  take  our  constitu- 
tion to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-new,  he  is  really  an  abso- 
lute monarch ;  and  we  have  already  had  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  such  a  person 
will  never  resign  his  power,  or  establish  any  free  govern- 
ment. Matters,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  to  their  natu- 
ral progress  and  operation ;  and  the  house  of  commons, 
according  to  its  present  constitution,  must  be  the  only  le- 
gislature in  such  a  popular  government.  The  inconve- 
niences attending  such  a  situation  of  afiairs,  present  them- 
selves by  thousands.  If  the  house  of  commons,  in  such 
a  case,  ever  dissolve  itself,  which  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  every  election.  If  it 
continue  itself,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  tyranny  of  a  fiction 
subdivided  into  new  factions.  And,  as  such  a  violent 
government  cannot  long  subsist,  we  shall,  at  last,  after 
many  convulsions  and  civil  wars,  find  repose  in  absolute 
monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to 
have  established  peaceably  from  the  beginning.    Abso- 
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lute  monarchy,  therefore,  is  th^  easiest  death,  the  true 
Euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  mo- 
narch, because  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
quarter  ;  we  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  po- 
pular government,  because  that  danger  is  more  terrible. 
This  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  moderaticm  in  all  our  po* 
fitical  controversieSf 
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or  PARTIES  in  GENEItAL. 

Of  ail  iiie%  that  distingai$h  themseivcM^  memorable 
atcliieveniemsy  the  first  place  of  honour  seems  due  to  Le- 
gislators and  founders  of  states,  who  transmit  a  system 
of  b«rs  and  institmioiis  to  secure  the  peace^  ha{q;Hness, 
and  liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence  of  use- 
ful inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may,  perhaps,  ex- 
tend £ttther  than  that  of  wise  laws,  ^ose  eflfects  are  ii- 
anted  both  in  time  and  phce;  but  the  benefit  arising 
finom  die  fiwmer,  is  not  so  sensible  as  that  which  results 
firom  the  latter*  Speculative  sciences  do,  indeed,  inv 
prove  the  mind  i  but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a 
lew  pers<»is(,  who  have  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to 
them*  And  as  to  practical  arts,  which  increase  the  com- 
modities and  ei^oyments  of  life,  it  is  wefl  known,  that 
nien*s  happiness  con^sts  not  so  much  in  an  abundance  of 
these,  as  in  the  peace  and  security  with  which  they  pos- 
ses6  them  ^  and  those  blessings  can  only  be  derived  firom 
good  government.  Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue 
and  goods  morab  in  a  state,  which  are  so  requisite  to  hap- 
piness, can  never  arise  fimm  the  most  refined  precepts  of 
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philosophjii  or  even  the  severest*  injunctions  of  religion; 
but  must  proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education 
of  youthy  the  effect  of  wise  hws  and  institutions.  I 
must,  therefore,  presume  to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon  in 
ttiis  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  as  somewhat 
unjust  in  its  distribution  <^  honours,  when  it  made  gods 
of  all  the  inventors  of  usefrd  arts,  such  as  Ceres,  Bac- 
chus, JEsculapius ;  and  dignify  legislators,  such  as  Ro» 
mulus  and  Theseus,  only  vnth  the  appellation  of  demigods 
andheroel. 

As  much  as  legislators  and  founders  of  states  ou^t  to 
be  honoured  and  req>eae4  amcHig  men,  as  much  ought 
the  founders  of  sects  and  £u:tions  to  be  detested,  and 
hated ;  because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  o||^ws.  Fictions  subvert  government,  render 
laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities  among 
men  <d  the  same  nation,  who  bug^t  to  give  mutual  as- 
sistance and  protection  to  each  other.  And  ^diat  should 
render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  extix^tinig  these  weeds,  when  once  they  have 
taken  root  in  any  state.  They  naturally  prqpdigate 
themselves  for  many  centuri^'  and  seldom  end  but  by 
the  total  dissolution  of  that  government,  in  which  they 
are  sown.  Thpy  are,  besides,  plants  which  grow  most 
plentifully  in  the  richest  soil }  and  though  absolute  go- 
vernments be  Hot  wholly  free  from  them,*  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  rise  more  easily,  and  propa^te  them^ 
selves  frister  in  free  ^vernments,  where  they  always  in- 
fect the  legislature  itself,  which  aloif e  could  be  able,  by 
the  steady  application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  to 
eradicate  them, 

^  Factions  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real }  that 
is,  ipto  factions,  founded  on  personal  friendship  or  animo- 
|dty  among  such  as  compose  the  contending  parties,  and 
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into  those  founded  on  Msie  resd  difference  of  cnwinM^it 
or  interest.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  is  obfioas  $ 
though  I  must  acknowledge,  that  parties  are  seldom  Ibund 
pore  and  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other. 
It  b  not  often  seen,  that  a  govemndent  divides  into  hc^ 
dons,  where  there  is  no  difference  in  the  views  of  the 
constituent  members,  either  real  or  apparent,  trivial  or 
material :  And  in  those  factions,  which  are  founded  on 
the  most  real  and  most  material  difference,  there  is  ahnrjt 
observed  a  great  deal  of  personal  animositj  or  affectioik 
But  notwithstanding  diiaf  mixture,  a  party  may  be  de- 
nominated either  personal  or  real,  according  to  that  prin- 
dplMrhich  is  predominated,  and  is  found  to  have  the 
greatest  influence. 

Perscmal  factioos  arise  most  eanly  in  small  repobEcs. 
Every  domestic  quarrel*  there*  becomes  an  aflSor  of  slate. 
Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any  passion,  as  well  as  ; 
and  resentment,  begets  public  division.  The  Niu ; 
BiAHCHi  of  Florence,  the  Frbgosi  and  Adorni  of  < 
the  CoLONEsi  and  O&sun  of  modem  Rome^  were  ] 
ofthbkind. 

Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  divide  into 
fictions,  that  the  smallest  appearance  of  real 
win  produce  them.  l¥hat  can  be  imagined  more  tiivid 
than  the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and  an- 
other in  horse-races?  Tet  this  difl&rence  begat  two  moit 
mveterate  facti<ms  in  die  Greek  emjnre,  the  Prasoii  and 
Vbmeti,-  who  never  suspended  their  animosites  tfll  diey 
ruined  that  unhappy  government.  • 

We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remarkable  t 
between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiru, 
tinned  for  the  space  of  near  three  hundred  years,  t 
covered  itself  in  their  suffrages  at  every  election  of  m»> 
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giitrates^.  Tius  fintion  was  the  nK»r«  remarioble,  as  k 
codld  cootinae  fw  so  loi^  a  tract  of  time  \  even  thoo  j^  k 
didnotqiread  kself,  aor  draw  anj  of  the  otker  tribes  into 
a  share  of  the  qoarreL  If  mankind  had  not  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  such  di^iriontj  the  indifference  of  the  rest  of 
the  coounnnity  must  have  suppressed  this  foolish  animo* 
si^Ts  that  had  not  any  aliment  of  new  benefits  and  i^pi- 
liesf  of  giPAerai  ^mpathy  and  antipathy,  which  never  £ui 
so  take  place,  when  the  whole  state  is  rent  into  two  eqoal 
£Ktioas. 

Nothing  k  mcMre  usual  than  t0  see  parties,  which  have 
begun  upon  a  real  difitraice^  continue  even  after  that 
difference  k  lost.  When  men  are  once  inlisted  osiMpo- 
site  sides,  they  contract  an  aflfection  to  the  persons  with 
whom  they  are  unked,  and  an  animosity  agaii^  their 
antagonists:  And  these  passions  they  often  transmit  to 
thek  posterity.  The  real  difference  between  Guelf  and 
Ghibbelline  was  long  lost  in  Italy,  before  these  factions 
were  ^Etinguisbed.  The  Guel£i  adhered  to  the  pope^ 
die  Ghibbellines  to  the  emperors  yet  the  £un8y  of 
Sftirza,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  emperor,  thon^ 
they  were  Guelft^  bemg  eiq>dled  Milan  by  the  kingf  of 

*  Aftthtffiu^bataotbecomvchobMrved^matiqiimrieforpoIiticiaiUy 
I  ihall  deliver  it  in  the  words  of  the  Ronun  historian.  «  Popnlus  Tuscula- 
UU8  com  coajagibus  ac  liberis  Romam  renit :  Ea  multitado^  Teste  mutata, 
ct  9|i6civ  vpofiMH)  tiribm  circiifty  senitnit  se  omnitmi  adTohrent*  Pliis  itat^iM 
eiit*ric«nKA  ad  p«ii0  v«M«a  impelmdaiB^  qaBmeavsaadcriiMepar- 
fandum  valuit.  Tribos  omiMes,  pcoeter  PoUiam,  aatiqiianiot  Icfem. 
B^Uie  seatentia  fait,  puberes  rerberatos  secari ;  liberal  cot^jugesqae  sub 
eorona  lege  belli  Ttmire :  Memoriamque  ejus  ine  Tusculaiiis  in  p<m2  tam 
stKKHs  auctorea  ounsfasc  ad  patria  stateiii  oemtat;  nee  qvem^oaiii  fere 
«x  PaUia  tribii  aaodtdatam  Papirmm  lerre  niitauL,'^  T.  Livv,  tib.  S. 
The  Castblaki  and  Nicolloti  are  tmo  mobbisb  fectioiis  in  Venice,  «h« 
frequeoUy  box  together,  and  then  lay  aside  their  quarrels  presently^ 
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France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and  the  GbibbeL- 
Qnes,  the  pope  concuiTe4  with  the  latter,  and  they  fmmel 
leagues  vrith  the  pope  against  the  emperor. 

TI^  civil  wars  which  arose  soi^e  few  years  ago  in  Mo- 
rocco, betweo  the  blacis  and  ^vUuSf  merely  on  account  of 
their  comj^xion,  are  lounded  on  a  pleasant  difference. 
We  lai^h  at  them  y  but  I  believe,  were  things  rightly 
e34aiii)ed|  we  affoni  much  more  occasion  of  ridicule  to  the 
Moors-    For,  what  are  all  th^  wars  of  religion,  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  polite  and  knowing  'part  of  the 
workl  ?   They  are  certainly  more  absurd  than  the  Moorish 
aVn  wars.    The  diffeiPence  of  complexkm  is  a  sensible 
and^  real  difference :  But  the  controversy  about  an  arti- 
cle of  feith,  which  is  utterly  absurd  and  imintelligible,  is 
BOt  a  difierence  in  s^atiment,  but  in  a  few  phrases  and 
cqnresaons,  which  one  party  accepts  of,  without  under- 
standing  them ;  and  the  other  refuses  in  the  same  fnanner. 
Rtml  £ictions  may  be  divided  iaio  those  from  inUrest^ 
firom  pfinaphi  ^^  fr<>B^  fffectiw*    Of  sdl  £u:f  ion%  the 
first  are  the  most  reasooaUe,  and  the  most  excusable^ 
Whero  two  oiders  of  naen,  such  as  the  noWes  and  people^ 
hove  a  distiiM  authority  in  a  gov^mm^it,  not  very  accu- 
lately  balsmced  and  nMxleUed>  they  aaturally  follow  a  dis- 
tinct interest  *,  nor  can  we  reasoaably  expect  a  difieran 
condttctt  considering  that  degree  of  selfishness  iiift^aatedi 
in  human  nature.     It  requires  great  skill  in  a  legislator  to 
piweDt  such  parties  \  and  many  pkikMwphcrs  are  of  opi- 
maOf  that  this  secret,  like  the  grand  Jipcir^  or  perpetual 
mciionf  may  amuse  mea  in  theory^  but  can  n^ver  pos^bly 
be  reduced  to  pracdce*    In  despot  goveromentSt  indeed^ 
£ictioii6  often  do  not  appear ;  b«t  they  are  not  the  less 
seal  I  or  rather^  they  are  more  real  and  more  pemiciotis« 
Vfoa  that  every  account.    The  distiOjCt  orders  of  men# 
nobks  and  people^  soldiers  and  mevchmt^  have  all  a  dis* 
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tinct  interest ;  but  the  more  powerful  oppresses  the  weak* 
cr  with  impunity,  and  without  resistance ;  which  begets  z 
seemin|;  tranquillity  in  such  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
tamled  and  trading  part  of  the  nation ;  but  without  suc- 
cess; The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  reaUy  dis- 
tinct, and  never  will  be  so,  till -our  public  debts  increase 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  become  altogether  oppressive  and 
intolerable* 

Parties  firom  principle^  espedaDy  abstract  speculadve 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  extraordinary  and  wazccoamMejAenomencm 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  human  affairs.  Where  diffident 
principles  beget  a  ccmtrariety  of  conduct,  which  is  the  case 
vrith  all  different  political  principles,  the  matter  may  be 
more  easily  explained.  A  man,  who  esteems  the  true 
rig^  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  famOy, 
cannot  easily  agree  with  his  fellow«citizent  who  thinks 
that  another  man  or  family  is  possessed  of  this  right. 
Each  naturally  wishes  thatright^nay  take  place,  according 
fo  his  own  notions  of  it  But  where  the  difference  of 
principle  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but 
every  one  may  follow  hb  own  way,  vrithout  interfering 
with  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  all  rdigious  controver- 
ties;  what  madness,  what  fixry,  can  beget  such  an  unhap- 
py wad  such  fiital  divisions  ? 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  U^way,  the  one  east,  the 
other  west,  can  easily  pass  each  othcr>  if  the  way  be  broad 
enough :  but  two  men,  reascming  upon  opposite  principles 
of  religion,  cannot  so  easily  pass,  without  shocking;  thott^ 
one  should  thmk,  that  the  way  were  also^  in  that  case, 
efficiently  broad,  and  that  eadi  might  proceed,  widiout 
interruption,  in  his  own  course.  But  such  is  the  mi* 
ture  of  the  hnman  mind>  that  it  always  lays  hold  on  every 
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mind  that  approaches  it  i  and  as  it  is  wonderfiinj  forti- 
fied by  an  unanimity  of  sentiments,  so  it  is  shocked  and 
disturbed  by  any  contrariety.  Hence  the  eagerness  which 
most  pec^e  discover  in  a  dispute  9  and  hence  their  im- 
patience of  opposition^  even  in  the  most  speculative  and 
indifferent  o|Hnions. 

This  principlej  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and  divisions. 
But  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human  nature,  its 
effects  would  not  have  been  confined  to  one  age,  and  to 
one  sect  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur  with  other 
more  accidental  causes,  which  raise  it  to  such  a  height^ 
as  to^  produce  the  greatest  misery  and  devastation.  Mo^ 
rdigions  of  the  ancient  world  arose  in  the  unknown  ages 
of  government,  when  men  were  as  yet  barbarous  and  un- 
instructed,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  peasant,  was  dis- 
posed to  receive,  with  implicit  fiuth,  every  pious  tale  or 
fiction,  which  was  offered  him.  The  magistrate  embraced 
the  religion  of  the  peo^,  and^  entering  cordially  into 
the  care  of  sacred  matters,  naturally  acquired  an  authority 
in  them,  and  united  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  power. 
But  the  Christian  rdigion  arising,  while  principles  directly 
opposite  to  it  were  firmly  established  in  the  polite  part  of 
the  wcrid,  who  despised  the  nation  that  first  broached 
this  novelty ;  no  wonder,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it 
was  but  litde  countenanced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
that  die  priesthood  was  allowed  to  engross  all  the  authori- 
ty in  the  new  sect.  So  bad  a  use  did  they  make  of  this 
power,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  the  primitive  per- 
secutions may,  perhaps,  in  part*^  be  ascribed  to  the  vio- 
lence instilled  by  them  into  their  followers. 

♦  SccNon[0.]  ; 
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And  the  same  prifictples  of  priestlj  gwwumgit  contiiiii* 
mg,  after  Christianity  became  the  estaUiihed  rdigion^ 
they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  persecution^  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society^  and  the 
source  ofthe  most  inreteratefKtions  in  every  govemmoit. 
Such  divisi(»s,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  may 
justly  be  esteemed  fSitctions  of  principU  :  but,  on  the  part 
of  the  priests,  who  are  the  prime  movers,  they  are  v&Mj  • 
fictions  of  ifttertst. 

There  is  another  cause  (beside  die  authority  of  the 
jniests,  and  tlie  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvU 
powers]  which  has  fx>ntributed  to  render  Christendom  the 
scene  of  religious  wars  and  divisions,  Rehgioasi  that 
arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous^  consist  mostly 
of  traditional  tales  and  fictions,  iriuck  may  be  different  in 
everysect,  without  being  contrary  to  each odier  I  andeven 
when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition 
of  his  own  sect,  without  much  reasoning  or  disputation. 
But  as  philosophy  was  vridely  spread  over  the  worid,  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  arose,  the  teachers  of  the  new 
sect  were  obliged  to  form  a  systeai  of  speculative  o[Mni<ms; 
to  divide,  with  some  accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith  ^  and 
to  explain,  comment,  confute,  and  defend  with  all  the 
subtlety  of  argument  and  science.  Hence  natiu-ally  artM 
keenness  in  dispute,  when  the  Christian  reUgion  ame 
to  be  Sf^t  into  new  divi»ons  and  heremes:  And  thisr 
keenness  assisted  the  priests  in  their  policy,  of  begetting 
a  mutual  hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  fol- 
k>wers.  Sects  of  philosof^y,  in  the  ancient  world,  were 
more  sealous  than  parties  of  reUgion^  but,  in  modem  times, 
parties  of  religion  are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the 
most  cruel  factions  that  ever  arose  from  interest  and  am- 
bition. 
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I  have  BUfariwifd  parties  firom  ajftdknis^  kind  of 
ttal  partiesi  beside  those  from  iitterest  and  princiide*  By 
parties  fitnn  afiectioDi  I  understand  those  which  are  found- 
ed on  the  difierent  attachments  of  men  towards  parti- 
cular families  and  persons,  whom  they  desire  to  rule  over 
them.  These  factions  are  often  very  violent  %  though^ 
I  must  owU)  it  may  seem  unaccountable^  that  men  should 
attach  themselves  so  strongly  to  persons^  with  whom  they 
are  nowise  acquainted^  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw,  and 
from  whom  they  never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for^ 
any  favour.  Tet  this  we  <^en  find  to  be  the  case,  and 
even  with  men,  who,  on  other  occasions,  discover  no  great 
generosity  of  spirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easily  transported 
by  friendship  beyond  their  own  interest.  We  are  apt  to 
think  the  relation  between  usand  our  sovereign  very  close 
and  intimate.  The  splendour  of  majesty  and  power  be- 
stows an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a  single  per- 
son. And  when  a  man's  good*nature  does  not  give  him 
this  imaginary  interest,  his  ill-nature  will,  boax  spite  and 
opposition  to  persons  whose  sentiments  are  different  from 
his  own. 
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OF  THE  PARTIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIH. 

Wei»  the  BHtislt  government  proposed  as  a  subject 
•f  speevdation^,  one  >  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a 
souf  ce  of  dirision  add  party,  xvMdi  it  wotdd  be  almost 
impossible  for  it,  under  any  admiiiistrattlbn,  td  i^fcMi 
The  just  bidance  betrreen  the  repubEcan  and  dionarcHical 
fart  of  oar  constitution  is  resdly,  in  itself,  so  extremely 
ddicate  and*  uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to  men's  pa^ 
wms  and  prejudices,  it  h  impotiible  but  different  opinion^ 
flmst  arise  concerning  it,  even  among  persons  of  the  best 
understanding.  Those  of  mild  tempers,  vAo  late  p^c^ 
ad*  Older,  and  d^est  sedition  and  civil  wars,  will  always/ 
ewcrtain  more  favourable  sentiments,  of  monarchy  thari 
BWtt  ef  bold  and  generous  spirits,  who  are  passionate  lovers 
rf  liberty,  and  thiidc  no  evil  comparable  to  subjectlotl 
and  slavery.  And  though  aB  reasonable  men  ^tgrce  in 
general  to  preserve  our  mixed  government;  yet,  when 
they  come  to  particulars,  some  wift  inclme  to  trost  greater 
powew  to  the  crown,  to  bestow  on  it  more  mfluence,  and 
m  guard  against  it^  encroachments  with  less  caution,  than 
effieis  who  are  terrified  at  the  most  distant  approaches  of 
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tyranny  and  despotic  power.  Thus  are  there  parties  of 
Principle  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution, 
which  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  those  of 
Court  and  G>untrt.  The  strength  and  violence  of  each 
of  these  parties  will  much  depend  upon  the  particular  ad- 
ministration. An  administration  may  be  so  bad,  as  to 
throw  a  great  majority  into  the  opposition  ;  as  a  good  ad- 
minbtration  will  reconcile  to  the  coiut  many  of  the  most 
passionate  lovers  of  liberty.  But  however  the  nation  may 
fluctuate  between  them,  the  parties  themselves  will  always 
subsist,  so  long  as  we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 

But,  besides  this  difference  of  Principle^  those  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest, 
without  ^hich  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or 
violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  bestow  all  trust  and 
power  upon  those,  whose  principles,  real  or  pretended, 
are  most  favourable  to  monarchical  government ;  and  this 
temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths 
than  their  principles  would  otherwise  carry  them.  Their 
antagonists,  who  are  disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims, 
throw  themselves  into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline 
them  to  be  most  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally 
carry  those  sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  po- 
litics will  justify.  Thus  Court  and  Country^  which  are 
the  genuine  offspring  of  the  British  government,  are  a 
kind  of  mixed  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  princi- 
ple and  by  interest.  The  heads  of  the  factions  are  com- 
monly most  governed  by  the  latter  motive  j  the  inferior 
members  of  them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  parties,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  liberty ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs  must 
have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  and  am- 
bition,      liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  our 
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thoughts)  is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those 
pious  frauds,  on  wliich  it  is  commonly  founded  ;  and,  by 
an  infallible  connection,  which  pr^evails  among  all  kinds  of 
liberty,  this  privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed,  at  least  has 
never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  government.  Hence 
it  must  happen,  in  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  established  clergy,  while  things  are  in 
their  natural  situation,  will  always  be  of  the  Co«r/-party ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  dissenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the 
Countrt/^iyanj ;  since  they  can  never  hope  for  that  tolera- 
tion, which  they  stand  in  need  cJf,  but  by  means  of  our 
free  government.  All  princes,  that  have  aimed  at  despo- 
tic power,  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain 
the  established  clergy :  As  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have 
shewn  a  great  facility  in  entering  into  the  views  of  such 
princes*.  Gustavus  Vasa  was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambi- 
tious monarch  that  ever  depressed  the  church,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  discouraged  liberty.  But  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  bishops  in  Sweden,  who,  at  that  time,  over- 
topped the  crown  itself,  together  with  their  attachment  to 
a  foreign  family,  was  the  reason  of  his  embracing  such  an 
unusual  system  of  politics. 

This  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  one  sect  only.  The  Preshi^Urian  and  Cahlnistic 
clergy  in  Holland  were  professed  friends  td  the  family  of 
Onnge  j  as  the  AnninianSi  wh  j  were  esteemed  heretics, 
were  of  the  Louvestein  fac^^on,  and  zealous  for  liberty. 
But  if  a  prince  have  the    noice  of  botl:,  it  is  easy  to  see 


♦Judai  «ibi  ipsi  reges  'Tiposacre;  qui  mobilitate  vulgi  expulsi^re 
ninpta,  per  artna  dominai^one  i  fiigas  civium,  urbium  eversiones,  fra- 
tniin,coojiiguDi,  parcntum  neces,  aliaque  solita  regibus  ausi,  super«titio- 
■emfovebaatj  quia  honor  sacerdotti  tirmamentum  potentice  a&sumeba- 
tur.    Tacit.  A«/. /ii.v. 
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that  be  Vill  prefer  the  ^iscofKil  to  the  presbyteriaa  (arm 
of  ^Teminent,  hath  hecaui^  of  the  greater  aflinky  belweeo 
monarchy  and  episcopacji^  and  becaoM  qS  tht  £icility 
which  he  will  find,  in  $uch  a  goTernment^  of  nilii^  th« 
clergy  by  means  of  their  eccUsiastical  superiors  **• 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  Fjiglandi 
during  the  great  rehelliooj  we  shall  obsenre  that  it  was 
co^iformaUe  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  th^  species 
of  government  gave  birth  to  them  by  a  regular  and  in- 
fimible  operatiotn.  The  English  constitution^  before  that 
periods  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  confusion  i  yet  so  as  that 
the  sutyects  possessed  many  iioble  privileges^  whicht  though 
not  exactly  bounded.and  secured  by  law,  w«^  universally 
deemed,  from  long  possessions  to  belong  to  thnn  as  their 
birth-right  An  ambitious,  or  rather  a  misgnUed^  prince 
-  arose,  who  deemed  all  these  privileges  to  be  concisions  of 
his  predec^sors,  revocable  at  pleasure ;  and,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  this  princifdei  he  openly  acted  in  violation  of  liberty 
during  the  course  of  several  years.  Necesuty,  at  last^ 
constrained  him  to  call  a  parliament :  T1\e  spirit  of  Ubbrty 
arose  and  spread  itself:  The  prince^  being  vritbout  any 
support,  was  obliged  to  grant  every  tbii^  required  of  him : 
And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  ieaplacable,  set  no  bounds  to 
their  pretentions*  Here,  then»  began  those  contests^  io 
which  it  was  no  wonder  that  men  of  that  age  were  divided 
into  different  partiies  i  ^nce>  even  at  this  day,  the  impar- 
tial are  at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the  justice  of  the 
quarreL  The  pretensions  of  the  parltament»  if  yielded  to^ 
broke  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  renderiqg  the 
government  almost  entirely  republican.  If  not  yielded 
to,  the  nation  vras,  perhaps,  stiU  in  danger  of  absolute 
power,  born  the  settled  principles  and  inveterate  habitt 

*  Popoli  isDperlam  juxU  libertatem :  pauconiiB  donuQitio  ragnt  U^ 
Mini  proprior  ttt.    Taci  t.  Ann,  lik.  vl 
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of  the  Kngi  which  had  phkAf  tppeinted  in  every  coti« 
ces^cm  that  he  had  beeii  cMscrained  to  fnake  to  Jiis 
people.  In  tMs  questidf))  sO  delkate  and  tincertam, 
Aett  naturally  fell  to  the  side  which  was  most  conformable 
to  their  esual  princ^;)le$ ;  and  the  more  pas^oftate  faToar->> 
ers  of  monarchy  declared  for  the  king)  ss  the  ^ealotts 
Meads  of  liberty  sided  with  the  parliament.  The  hopes 
of  aticcess  being  nearly  equal  on  both  ^des»  ittteresi 
had  Do.general  ii^uence  in  this  contest :  So  that  Rounem 
itiAD  and  CAtALt£R  were  merely  parties  of  principle ', 
nekher  of  which  disowned  either  inottarchy  or  liberty; 
bat  the  former  party  inclined  most  to  the  repablican 
{nrt  of  our  government,  the  latter  to  the  monarchi- 
cal. In  tl^  respect,  they  may  be  considered  as  court 
and  cotmtry  party,  inflamed  into  a  civil  war,  by  an 
mdtappy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  by  the 
torbulent  spirit  of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's  men, 
and  the  partisans  of  absotote  power,  lay  concealed  in 
both  purties^  and  formed  bat  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary 
dedgns;  and>  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute  their 
adtersaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  schismatics. 
Ihe  estaHfehed  clergy  were  episcopal ;  the  non-conforr 
mists  presbjterittii :  So  that  all  thhigs  concurred  to  throw 
die  former,  without  reserve,  into  the  king's  party,  and 
the  latter  into  that  ol  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  rhis  quameU  &tal  to 
Ae  king  first,  to  die  parliament  zfter^/nds.  Aktfi  many 
coBfbsions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  at  last 
restored,  and  the  ancient  government  re-established. 
Ckarles  II.  was  not  made  wiser  by  the  eicample  of  his 
6ther,  but  prosecuted  the  same  measures,  though,  at 
fr«,  with  more  secrecy  and  caution.    New  parties  arose, 
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under  the  appellation  of  fF/iig  and  Tcfy,  which  have  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  confound  and  distract  our  govern- 
ment. To  determine  the  nature  of  these  parties  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  can  be  met 
with,  and  is  a  proof  that  history  may  contain  questions 
as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  most  abstract  sci- 
ences. We  have  seen  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties, 
during  the  course  of  seventy  years,  in  a  vast  variety  of 
circumstances,  possessed  of  power,  and  deprived  of  it, 
during  peace,  and  during  war  :  Persons,  who  profess 
themselves  of  one  side  or  other,  we  meet  with  every 
hour,  in  company,  in  our  pleasures,  in  our  serious  occu- 
pations :  We  ourselves  are  constrained,  in  a  manner,  to 
take  party  5  and  living  in  a -country  of  the  highest  liberty, 
every  one  may  openly  declare  all  his  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions :  Yet  are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  nature,  pretensions, 
and  principles,  of  the  different  factions. 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tort 
with  those  of  Round-head  and  Cavalier,  the  most 
obvious  difference  that  appears  between  them  consists  in 
the  principles  of  passive  ohediewey  and  indefeasible  right y 
which  were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers, 
but  became  the  universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed 
the  true  characteristic  of  a  Tory.  Were  these  principles 
pushed  into  their  most  obvious  consequences,  they  imply 
a  formal  renunciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal 
of  absolute  monarchy  \  since  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
absurdity  than  a  limited  power,  which  must  not  be  re* 
sisted,  even  when  it  exceeds  its  limitations.  But,  as  the 
most  rational  principles  are  often  but  a  weak  counter- 
poise to  passion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  absurd  prin- 
ciples were  found  too  weak  for  that  effect.  The  To- 
ries, as  men,  were  enemies  to  oppression ;  and  also  as 
Englishmen,    they  were    enemies    to  arbitrary   power. 
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Their  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less  fervent  than  that 
of  their  antagonists,  but  was  sufficient  to  make  them  for- 
get all  their  general  principles,  when  they  saw  themselves 
openly  threatened  with  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment. From  these  sentiments  arose  the  revolution ;  an 
event  of  mighty  consequence,  and  the  firmest  foundation 
of  Britbh  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the  Tories,  during 
that  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true  insight  into 
the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  ihej!rst  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affection  for  liberty,  and  in 
their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it  to  any  ab- 
stract principle  whatsoever,  or  to  any  imaginary  rights  of 
princes.  This  part  of  their  character  might  justly  have 
been  doubted  of  before  the  revolution^  from  the  obvious 
tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from  their  com- 
pUances  with  a  court,  which  seemed  to  make  little  secret 
of  its  arbitrary  designs.  The  revolution  shewed  them  to 
have  been,  in  this  respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  court- 
parttfy  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  British  government ; 
that  is.  Lovers  of  liberty^  but  greater  lovers  of  monarch/*  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  carried  their  mo- 
narchical principles  farther  even  in  practice,  but  more  so  in 
theory,  than  was,  in  any  degree,  consistent  with  a  limited 
government. 

Secondly^  Neither  their  principles  nor  affections  con- 
curred, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  settlement  made  at 
the  Revolution^  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place. 
This  part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite  to  the 
former;  since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  must  probably  have  been  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal  to  liberty*  But  the  heai^t  of  man  is  made  to 
reconcile  contradictions;  and  this  contradiction  is  not 
greater  than  that  bet\ireen  passive  obedience^  and  the  rests* 
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tmiui  ttnpbjped  at  the  rewdntuau  A  Tort^  tliarefiar^ 
since  the  rmdutim^  may  he  defined  in  a  fev  weeds,  to  be 
a  hver  cf  taamurchff^  ^^otig^  vfitkmt  aharidomng  lUerhf  g  stid 
m  partizam  cfthefaamljf  rf  Siimrt.  At  a  Whig  majr  fc^ 
defin^  to  be  tf  /wrr  tflihertgf^  thmtgh  vathout  r$noimcimg 
wonwftiffi   mida  fniMdto  tin  sdiknmai  m  the  Pratatamt 

Tbeae  different  viewtf  with  regard  to  the  setdenent 
of  the  crown,  were  accidental,  bat  natural  additioni  to 
ijie  princqiles  of  the  cotart  and  cottmby  patties*  which  are 
the  genuine  divisions  in  the  British  goTernment.  A  pas- 
sionate lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased  at 
any  change  of  the  succession;  as  savounBg  too  nuich  of 
a  comnumweakh :  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty  is  ape  to 
think  that  every  part  of  the  govemmest  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  ventufie  to  assert,  that  the  r4al 
difference  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  rvw 
vdutkn^  seem  incUn^d  to  think,  that  the  diAerence  it 
now  abolished,  and  that  aAirs  are  so  fiur  returned  to 
their  natund  state,  that  there  are  at  present  no  odier 
parties  among  us  but  court  and  €$u$itwy  i  diat  is,  ni«i 
wjio,  by  interest  or  pripdpie,  are  attached  eith^  to  mo- 
narchy or  liberty.  The  Torieshave  been  so  long  obHged 
to  talk  in  the  republican  style,  that  they  seem  to  have 
made  con^terts  of  themselires  by  their  hj^pocrisy,  and  to 
have  embraced  the  sentiooent^  as  well  as  language,  of 
jdieir  adversaries.  There  are,  hpwever,  very  conaider- 
abk  remains  of  that  party  in  England,  with  att  dieir 
eU  prejudices ;  and  a  proof  that  cottrt  and  toufttry  are 
jfiOt  our  only  parties,  is,  that  aknost  all  the  dissemers 
skle  widi  the  court,  and  the  bwer  clergy,  at  least  of 
the  church   of  England,   with  the  q^xMttion.      This 
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may  conyince  us^  that  soms  bias  still  hangs  upon  our 
€ODst]tiition>  some  extrinsic  weighty  which  turns  it  from 
its  natural  course^  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties*. 


*  Some  of  Uie  opinkms  delivered  in  thesb  'Eaufip  with  regard  to  the 
|ral>lic  transactioDS  id  the  last  century,  ^e  Author,  fm  more  accurate 
enminatjony  found  reason  to  retract  in  hit  History  qf  Great  Britain.  And 
as  he  would  not  enslave  hhnself  to  the  systems  of  either  party,  neither 
voidd  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  preconceived  opinions  and  princi-' 
pies;  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  mistakes*  These  mistakes 
vere  indeed,  at  that  time,  almost  umversal  in  this  klngdoBi. 
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OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM. 

That  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  produces  the  worst y  is 
grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved,  among 
other  instances,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  st^erstition 
and  enthusiasm,  the  corruptions  of  true  religion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  per* 
zijcious,  are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and  apprehensions,  proceeding  ei- 
ther from  the  unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public  af- 
fairs, from  ill  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  dis- 
position, or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. In  such  a  state  of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils 
are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents ;  and  where  real  ob- 
jects of  terror  are  wanting,  the  soul,  active  to  its  owa 
prejudice^  and  fostering  its  predominant  inclination,  finds 
imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power  and  malevolence  it  sets 
no  limits.  As  these  enemies  are  entirely  invisible  and 
imknown^  the  methods  taken  to  appease  them  are  equally 
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unaccountablej  and  consist  in  ceremonies^  observances, 
mortificationSf  sacrifices^  presents^  or  in  any  practice, 
however  absurd  or  frivolous,  which  either  foQy  or  knavery 
recommends  to  a  blind  and  terrified  credulity.  Weak- 
ness, fear,  melancholy,  together  mth  ignwance,  are,  there- 
fore, the  true  sources  of  Superstition. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount«» 
able  elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prospe- 
rous success,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  strong  spirits, 
or  from  a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a 
state  of  mind,  the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but 
confused  c<mceptions,  to  which  no  sublunary  beauties 
or  enjoyments  can  correspond.  Every  thing  mortal 
and  perishable  vanishes  as  unworthy  of  attention.  And 
m  full  range  b  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invisible  re- 
gions, or  world  of  spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  itself  in  every  imagination,  which  may  beat 
suit  its  present  taste  and  (fispositioii.  Hence  arise  rtp^ 
tures,  transports,  and  surprising  fights  (rf*  fancy ;  and 
confidence  smd  presumption  still  increasing,  these  np^ 
tures,  being  altogether  imaccountable,  and  seeming  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  eiff  ordinary  fiitukies,  are  attri^ 
buted  to  the  immedate  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Bdng, 
who  is  the  object  of  devotion.  In  a  Kttle  time)  the  ink- 
spired  person  comes  to  regard  himsetf  asa  distinguished 
£ivourite  of  the  Divinity  i  and  when  this  frenzy  once 
takes  place,  which  b  the  summit  of  oithusiasm,  every 
whimsy  is  consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  even  mo>- 
rality,  are  rejected  at  fUhcious  guides :  And  the  hmtic 
madman  delivers  himself  over,  blindly,  and  withoot 
reserve,  to  the  supposed  illapses  of  the  spirit,  and  U> 
inspiraticm  from  above.  Hope,  pride,  presumpticm,  a 
warm  imagination,  togedier  with  ignorance,  are,  there*' 
fore,  the  true  sources  of  Endxusiasm. 


OP  suPERsmnoN  ixm  enthusiasm.  ryj 

I 

lleift  iwo^edit  «f  fidse  religm  xmgkl  afford  0^ 
t^jpswy  flpecidadom;  Imt  I  shall  confine  myid^  at  pre« 
sanly  %o  a  Cew  reflMtioas  coocarmiig  thair  diftereni  inOnH 
aoce  ottf^vframent  add  society. 

My  Jirsi  refieoioa  is»  TAo^  syfeniitim  k  fitmmtiU 

t^  ftPHJify  jMWiTf  and  0ti4kiuiasm  mi  bss  or  ra^r  mm^ 

amUwr^  ta  itj  tkm  s$und  mum  ami  fhitostfih^    Aft  su- 

parstkioQ  i&  founded  on  iear^  soctqw^  and  a  depveftioft , 

of  sprkss  it  repreecots  the  xauk  to  hixaself  in  s«£k  de»- 

pkahk  cdkmi^^  that  be  ^peara  unwortbyi  ia  hk  omtt 

eyes,  of  approachiag  his  Dhriae  presence^  and  naturally 

hae  recourse  to  aay  other  peno«»  itdmse  aanctky  of  U&^ 

QTj  pefhafiia  impudeace  and  ctummgi  hare  made  hioa 

be  suppoeed  more  favoured  by  the  Dtviaky.    To  him 

the  Superstitious  ^trust  their  devotioiu :   To  his  care 

tlMy  vecomnend  their  prayers,  petitioiis,  and  sacriJKcee : 

iuBd  by  bia  meant,  they  hope  to  render  their  addresses 

acstfUsMe  to  their  incensed  Desby.    Henoe  the  origin 

ef  VnifiSTS,  mho  may  jimly  be  regarded  as  an  inven- 

den  of  a  timorons  and  s^ect  superstitiooi  which,  ever 

dfident  o£  itadf,  dares  not  ofier  up  ka  own  deyotiena, 

te  ignorantky  thinks  to  recommend  itself  t«  the  DiH* 

aitji  by  the  mecHation  of  hu  supposed  friends  and  ser« 

vaots.      As    superstition   is  a   considerable    ingredient 

li  alaaost  all  religicmsf  even  the  most  fenatical ;   there 

bnag  nothing  hot  philosophy  able  enticdly  to-  eoa« 

fwr  these  unaccountable  terrors  \   hence  it   proceeds, 

dot  in  almost  every  sect  of  religion  there  ai:«  priests 

le  be  fbnnd :   But  the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of 

nysruilins^  the  higher  i»  the  authority  of  the  priest* 

(Xitlie  other  h«ad,  it  may  be  obswved,  that  aU  enthn- 
sissts  ha^e  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
kave  esKpressed  great  independence  in  their  devotion : 
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with  a  contempt  of  fm-ms,  ceremonies^  and  traditions. 
The  Quakers  are  the  most  egregious,  thoogh,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  innocent  enthnsiasts  that  have  yet 
been  known ;  and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect  that  have 
never  admitted  priests  among  them.  The  Indepen^ 
dents^  of  all  the  English  salaries,  approach  nearest 
to  the  Quakers  in  fanaticism,  and  in  their  freedom  from 
priestly  bondage.  The  Presbyterians  follow  after,  at 
an  equal  distance,  in  both  particulars.  In  short,  this 
observation  is  founded  in  experience ;  and  will  also  ap- 
pear to  be  founded  in  reason,  if  we  consider,  that,  as 
enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride  and  con- 
fidence, it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to  ap^ 
proach  the  Divinity,  without  any  humati  mediator. 
Its  rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even 
imagines  itself  actuality  to  approach  him  by  the  way 
of  contemplation  and  inward  converse ;  which  makes 
It  niglect  all  those  outward  ceremonies  and  observant 
ces,  to  which  the  assbtance  of  the  priests  appears  so 
requisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  superstitious  votaries. 
The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and  bestows  on  his 
own  person  a  sacred  character,  much  superior  to  what 
forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  can  confer  on  any 
other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of 
fidse  religion  is,  that  religions^  nvtuch  partake  of  enthu^ 
siasm^  are^  en  their  first  rise,  rnore  furious  and  violent  than 
those  fvhich  partake  of  superstition  ;  hut  in  a  little  time  he* 
come  more  gentle  and  nnoderate.  The  violence  of  this  spe- 
cies of  religion,  when  excited  by  novelty,  and  animated 
by  opposition,  appears  from  numberless  instances ;  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Germany,  the  Camisars  in  France,  the 
Levellers  and  other  fanatics  in  England,  and  the  Cwen* 
anters  in    Scotland.        Enthusiasm   being  founded    on 
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Strong  spirits,  and  a  presumptuous  boldness  of  character^ 
k  naturally  begets  the  most  extreme  resolutions ;  espe- 
cially after  it  rises  to  that  height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded 
fanatic  with  the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations,  smd 
wkh  a  contempt  for  the  comm(Hi  rules  of  reason,  mora- 
lity, and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disor- 
ders in  human  society ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thun- 
der and  tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves  in  a  little 
time,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  before. 
When  the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  men  naturally, 
in  all  fanatical  sects,  sink  into  the  greatest  remissness  and 
coolness  in  sacred  matters  ;  there  being  no  body  of  men 
among  them,  endowed  with  sufficient  authority,  whose 
interest  Is  concerned  to  support  the  religious  spirit :  No 
rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  observances,  which  may 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  and  preserve  the 
sacred  principles  firom  oblivion.  Superstition,  on  the 
contrary,  steals  in  gradually  and  insensibly ;  renders  men 
tame  and  submissive  ;  is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and 
seems  inoffensive  to  the  people ;  Till  at  last  the  priest, 
having  firmly  established  his  authority,  becomes  the  ty- 
rant and  distiu'ber  of  human  society,  by  his  endless  con-  ' 
tentions,  persecutions,  and  religious  wars.  How  smooth- 
ly did  the  Romish  church  advance  in  her  acquisition  of 
power  ?  But  into  what  dismal  convulsions  did  she  throw 
all  £mx)pe,  in  order  to  maintain  it  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
our  sectaries,  who  were  fomierly  such  dangerous  bigots, 
are  now  become  very  frse  reasoners ;  and  the  Quakers 
seem  to  approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  Deists 
in  the  universe,  the  literati ^  or  the  disciples  of  Confu- 
cius in  China*. 

*  The  Chinese  literati   have  no    priests    or  ecclesiastical   establu»h- 
■lent 
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Vij  Hifi  oUerfadoBM  ikmbeadii,  #Atfl. 
ji  mn  enemg  U  civH  Uiartjf^  and  mthmiasm  afrimi  fe  ti. 
As  saperstkioM  greaas  under  the  dfwniaifin  %i  priestt^ 
and  enthtmam  is  dtaCnKtiY*  «f  ail  cccksiastica)  paver» 
thv  suffickstly  aGcmmlt  far  the  preHMl  ohauininu. 
Not  to  mention,  tliat  enthusiasm,  beings  the  iufimiky  cff 
bold  and  ambitious  tempcfts^  is  m/osaS!tf  aaompuied 
witka  spirit  of  liberty;  as  gttperatitioD»  on  the  ooairaryy 
renders  men  tame  and  abject,  and  fita  thcoa  fir  riaveiy. 
Wt  leam  firon  En^idk  bastcvy,  that»  during  the  civil 
ifarS)  the  imkptndenu  and  Deistj^  thov^  the  idescop« 
poaitt  in  their  rdq;tou9  priodpka  i  jet  ^«ere  vnked  iff 
their  political  eoes^  asMl  were  alike  passianate  for  a  ooi»- 
sxMiwealth*  And  since  die  origin  of  WUg  and  2#r^ 
the  leaders  of  the  Wkigs  hove  either  bent  i>BKjr^  er  prsu 
iiessed  Latkudmariam  in  theirprincijte ;  that  is,  friends 
to  toleration^  and  indifierent  to  any  particnlar  sect  of 
Christians :  While  the  sectaries,  who  haire  all  a  strong 
tincture  of  enthusiasmy  hare  always  without  exception, 
concurred  with  that  party,  in  defence  of  civil  liberty. 
The  resemblance  in  their  superstition  long  united  the 
Higb-Chnrdi  TorieSf  and  the  R^man  CatheticSf  in  sap* 
port  of  prerogative  and  kingly  power  j  though  experience 
of  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  IFkigs  stems  of  late  to  have 
reconciled  the  Catfrnlia  to  tlat  party* 

The  Molimsts  and  JansemsU  in  France  have  a  dioa» 
sand  unintelligible  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the 
reflection  of  a  man  of  sense :  Dot  what  principally  ilis^ 
dnguishes  these  two  sects,  and  alone  merits  attention, 
b  the  difierent  spirit  of  then-  religion.  The  Molimsts ^ 
conducted  by  the  Jesuits^  are  great  friends  to  superstition^ 
rigid  observers  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  ajid 
devoted  to  the  authority  of  the  priests,  and  to  tradition. 
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Tint  Jamstmstt  are  cnthn^sTs  and  scealoos  prooooters  of 
tbe  peoston^tte  de¥Otion»  and  of  the  inward  life  \  little  id* 
fluenced  by  ac^oritj  \  and^  in  a  wtMrd^  but  half  Catho» 
lies.  The  consequences  are  exa<;tly  conformable  to  the 
fcregoing  reasoning.  The  Jesuits  are  the  tyrants  of  the 
feof^y  and  the  slaves  of  the  comt :  And  tbe  Jamenists 
fresenre  aliTe  the*  snwiU  sparks  of  tbe  love  of  liberty 
vhidkaceto»be£bundinthe  FiendrnatioR. 
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ESSAY  XI. 


OF  THE  DIGNITY  OR  MEANNESS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

There  are  certain  sects,  which  secretly  form  themselves 
in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  factions  in  the  political ; 
and  though  sometimes,  they  come  not  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways  of  thinking 
of  those  who  have  taken  part  on  either  side.  The  most 
remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  sects  founded  on  the  dif- 
ferent sentiments  with  regard  to  the  dignity  of  human 
future  s  which  is  a  point  that  seems  to  have  divided  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our  species  to  the 
skies,  and  represent  man  as  a  kind  of  human  demigod, 
who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and  retains  evident 
marks  of  his  lineage  and  descent.  Others  insist  upon 
the  blind  sides  of  human  nature,  and  can  discover  no- 
thing, except  yanity,  in  which  man  surpasses  the  other  ani- 
mals, whom  he  affects  so  much  to  despise.  If  an  author 
possess  the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  declamation,  he  com- 
monly takes  part  with  the  former  :  If  his  turn  lie  tovTards 
irony  and  ridicule,  he  naturally  throws  himself  into  the 
other  extreme. 
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I  am  far  from  thinkingy  that  all  those,  who  have  depre* 
ciated  our  species,  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have 
exposed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  any 
bad  intention.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible  that  a 
delicate  sense  of  morals,  especially  when  attended  with  a 
splenetic  temper,  is  apt  to  a  ^ve  man  a  disgust  of  the 
v'orld,  and  to  make  him  consider  the  common  course  of 
human  affairs  with  too  much  indignation.  I  must,  how- 
ever, be  of  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  are 
inclined  to  think  favourably  of  mankind,  are  more  advan* 
tageous  to  virtue,  than  the  contrary  principles,  which 
give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature.  When  a  man  is 
prepossessed  with  a  high  notion  of  his  rank  and  character 
in  the  creation,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
it,  and  will  scorn  to  do  a  base  or  vicious  action,  which 
might  sink  him  below  that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his 
own  imagination.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  our  po- 
lite and  frshionable  moralists  insist  upon  this  topic,  and 
endeavour  to  represent  vice  as  unworthy  of  man,  as  well 
as  odious  in  itself. 

We  find  few  disputes,  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expression  *,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
the  present  dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meanness 
of  himian  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider, 
what  is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

That  there  is  a  natural  diflference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reason- 
ahle  man  will  deny :  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  afiixing 
the  term,  which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or 
blame,  we  are  commonly  more  influenced  by  compari- 
'  '  1^'  -i>y  fixed  unalterable  standard  in  the  nature 
'i*  i/:c  manner,  quantity,  and  extension,  and 
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bulk,  are  by  every  one  aStaiOwledged  to  be. real  things : 
But  when  we  call  any  animal  great  or  littUy  we  always 
form  a  secret  comparison  between  that  animal  and  others 
of  the  same  species  \  and  it  is  that  comparison  which 
regulates  our  judgment  concerning  its  greatness.  A  dog 
and  a  horse  may  be  pf  the  very  same  size}  while  the  one 
is  admired  for  the  greatness  of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for 
the  smallness.  When  I  am  present,  therefore!  at  any  dis- 
pute, I  always  consider  with  myself,  whether  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  comparison  or  not  that  is  the  subject.of  the  contro- 
versy ;  aod  if  it  be,  whether  the  disputants  compare  the 
same  objects  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are  widely 
difierent; 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under 
our  senses.  Certainly  this  comparison  is  favourable  to 
mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  a  creature,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of 
pbce  or  time ;  who  carries  his  researches  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe,  to  the 
planets  and  heavenly  bodies ;  looks  backward  to  consider 
the  first  origin,  atJeast,  the  history  of  human  race;  ca^ts 
his  eye  forward  to  see  the  influence  of  his  action  upon  po- 
sterity, and  the  judgments  which  will  be  formed  of  his 
character  a  thousand  years  hence ;  a  creature,  who  traces 
causes  and  efiects  to  a  great  length  and  intricacy  \  extracts 
general  principles  from  particular  appearances ;  improves 
upon  his  discoveries ;  corrects  his  mistakes ;  and  makes 
his  very  errors  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
presented  with  a  creatiure  the  very  reverse  of  this  5  limited 
in  its  observations  and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects 
which  surround  it ;  without  curiosity,  without  foresight ; 
blindly  conducted  by  instinct,  and  attaining,  in  a  short 
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time>  its  utmost  perfectioiiy  beyond  which  it  is  never  aUe 
to  advance  a  single  step*  What  a  wide  difference  is  there 
between  these  creatures !  And  how  exalted  a  notion 
must  we  entertain  of  the  former,  in  comparison  of  the 
latter! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  destroy 
this  cbndusion :  Ftrsty  By  making  an  unfair  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  and  insisting  only  upon  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature.  And,  seamdhfj  By  forming  a  new  and 
secret  comparison  between  man  and  beings  of  the  most 
perfect  wisdom.  Among  the  other  excellencies  of  man, 
this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfections  much 
beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himself;  and  is  not 
limited  in  his  conception  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  can 
easily  exalt  hb  notions,  and  ccmceive  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge, which,  when  compared  to  hb  own,  will  make  the 
latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  mil  cause  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  sagacity  of  animals,  in  a 
manner,  to  disappear  and  vanish.  Now  this  being  a 
point,  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human 
understanding  falls  infinitely  short  of  perfect  wisdom ;  it 
is  proper  We  should  know  when  this  comparison  takes 
place,  that  we  may  not  dispute  where  there  is  no  real 
difference  in  our  sentiments.  Man  faUs  much  more  short 
of  perfect  wisdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfiect 
wisdom,  than  animals  do  of  man ;  yet  the  latter  difference 
is  so  considerable,  that  nothing  but  a  comparison  with  the 
former  can  make  it  appear  of  little  moment. 

It  is  also  usual  to  compare  one  man  with  another ;  and 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  nvise  or  virtuiuSf  we 
are  apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our  species 
in  general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  way  of  reasoning,  we  may  observe  that  the  honour- 
able appellations  of  wise  and  virtuous,  are  not  annexed 
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to  any  particular  depee  of  those  qualities  k^  vfisfkm  and 
virtuii  but  arise  adtogether  firom  the  compapisoq  we 
make  between  one  man  and  another*  Whc^n  we  find  a 
noan^  vrbo  arrives  at  such  a  pitch  <^  wisdom  as  is  yery 
nncommon>  we  pronounce  him  a  wise  man:  So  that  to 
say^  there  are  few  wise  men  in  the  worlds  is  really  to 
aay  nothing}  since  it  is  only  by  their  scarcity  that  they 
oierit  that  appellation.  Were  the  bwest  of  om*  ^>ecies 
as  wise  as  TuUy,  or  hoxd  Bacon»  we  should  still  have 
reason  to  say  that  there  are  few  wise  men.  For  in  that 
case  we  should  ezak  our  notions  of  wisdomy  and  should 
not  pay  a  singular  honour  to  any  one,  who  was  not  sin- 
gularly distinguished  by  his  talents.  In  like  maimer9 
I  have  heard  it  observed  by  thoughtless  people>  that 
there  are  few  women  possessed  of  beauty,  in  compari* 
son  of  those  who  want  it  \  not  consideringt  that  we  be* 
stow  die  epithet  of  btautiful  only  on  such  as  possess  a 
degree  of  beauty,  that  b  conmion  to  them  with  a  few. 
The  same  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is  called  defor- 
sttty,  which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  pf  our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  species,  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or 
to  coa^>are  the  individuals  of  the  species  among  them- 
selves ;  so  we  often  compare  together  the  different  mo- 
tives or  actuating  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order , 
to  regulate  our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparison  which  is  worth  our  at* 
tention,  or  decides  any  thing  in  the  present  question.  Were 
our  selfish  and  vicious  principles  so  much  predominant 
above  our  social  and  virtuous,  as  b  asserted  by  some  phi- 
losophers, we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a  contempt- 
ibte  notion  of  human  nature. 

There  is  much  of  a  dispute  of  words  in  all  this  coa- 
troversy.    When  a  man  denies  the  sincerity  of  all  pub* 
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fic  Spirit  or  affection  to  t  country  and  community,  I  im 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  iiim.  Perhaps  he  never  felt 
this  passion  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner  as  to  remove  . 
all  his  doubts  concerning  its  (bite  and  reality.  But 
when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  rejett  all  private  friend* 
ship,  if  no  interest  or  self-4ove  intermix  itself;  I  am 
then  confident  that  he  abuses  terms,  and  confounds  the 
ideas  of  things  \  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
90  selfish,  or  rather  so  stupd,  as  to  make  no  difiSerence 
besween  one  man  and  smother,  and  give  no  preference 
to  qualities,  which  engage  his  approbatiolT  and  esteem. 
Is  he  also,  say  I,  as  insensible  to  anger  as  he  pretends 
to  be  to  friendship?  And  does  injury  and  wrong  no 
more  affect  him  than  kindness  or  benefits?  Impos* 
sible:  He  does  not  know  himself:  He  has*  forgotten 
the  movements  of  his  heart ;  or  rather,  he  makes  use 
of  a  difierent  language  from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper  names.  What  say 
you  of  natural  .affection?  (I  subjoin)  Is  that  also  a 
species  of  self-love?  Tes:  All  is  self-love.  Tottr 
children  are  k>ved  only  because  they  are  yours :  Tiur 
friend  for  a  like  reason  :  And  your  country  engages 
you  only  so  far  as  it  has  a  connection  with  tfourse/f: 
Were  the  idea  of  self  removed,  nothing  would  afiect 
you:  You  woukl  be  altogether  unactive  and  inaen* 
siUe:  Or,  if  you  ever  give  yourself  any  movement,  it 
would  only  be  frtnn  vanity,  and  a  desire  of  fame  and 
reputation  to.  this  same  self.  I  am  willing,  reply  1,  to 
receive  your  interpretation  of  human  actions,  provided 
you  admit  the  facts.  That  species  of  self-love,  which 
displays  itself  in  kindness  to  others,  you  must  allow  to 
have .  great  influence  over  human  actions,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occasions^  than  that  which  remains  in 
its  original  shape  and  form.    For  how  few  are  tbere^ 
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wb»i  harving  a  family,  children,  and  relations,  ilo  not 
spcad  more  €>&'  the  auintenance  aod -education  of  these 
dian  on  their  own  pleasures  ?  Tliis,  indeed,  you  justly 
observe,  may  proceed  firom  their  self-love,  since  the  pros* 
perity  of  their  £unily  and  friends  is  one,  or  the  chief,  «f 
their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.  Be  you 
also  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  you  are  -sure  of  every 
one's  |;ood  opinion  and  good  will ;  or,  not  to  shock  your 
ears  with  these  expressions,  the  self-love  of  every  one,  and 
mine  among  the  rest,  wiU  then  incline  us  to  serve  yoo* 
and  speak  well  of  yoo. 

In  my  opimon,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers,  that  have  insisted  so  much  on 
the  selfishness  of  man.  In  the  first  i^ce,  they  founds 
that  every  act  of  virtue  or*  friendship  was  attended  with 
a  secret  pleasure  \  whence  they  concluded,  that  friend- 
ship and  virtue  could  not  be  disinterested.  But  the 
fallacy  of  tliis  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment  pr 
passion  produces  the  pleasure,  and.  does  not  arise  from 
it.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  because 
I  love  him ;  but  do  not  love  him  jpr  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure. 

In  the  stcond  place,  it  hais  always  been  found,  that  the 
virtuous  are  ixt  from  being  indifferent  to  praise ;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of  vain* 
glorious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applauses 
of  others.  But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very  unjust  in 
the  world,  when  they  find  any  tincture  of  vanity  in  a 
laudable  action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  account>or  as* 
cribe  it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  case  b  not  the  same 
with  vanity,  as  with  other  passions.  Where  avarice  or 
revenge  enters  into  any  seemingly  virtuous  action,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  determine  how  hx  it  enters,  and  it  is 
natural  to^suppose  it  the  sole  actuating  principle*    But 
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vanity  is  so  closely  allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the  £une 
of  laudabk  actions  approaches  so  near  the  bve  dF  laudable 
actions  for  their  own  sake,  that  these  passions  are  nx>re 
capable  of  mixture,  than  any  other  kinds  dF  afiectbn  ; 
and  it  is  almost  io^ossible  to  havb  the  btter  without  some 
degree  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  thb 
passion  for  glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  according 
to  the  particular  taste  or  disposition  oi  the  mind  cm  whidi 
it  falls.  Nero  had  the  same  vanity  in  driving  a  diariot, 
that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the  empire  with  justice  and 
ability.  To  love  the  glory  of  virtuous  deeds  is  a  sure 
proof  of  the  love  of  virtue. 
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Thosb  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  subjectSi 
free  from  party-rage,  and  party-prejudices,  cultivate  a 
science,  which,  of  all  others,  contributes  most  to  public 
utility,  and  even  to  the  private  satbfaction  of  those  who 
addict  themselves  to  the  study  of  it.  I  am  apt,  however, 
to  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  the  world  is  stiU  too  young 
to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics  which  will  remain 
true  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  ex- 
perience of  three  thousand  years ;  so  that  not  only  the 
art  of  reasoning  is  still  imperfect  in  this  science,  as  in  all 
odiers,  but  we  even  want  sufficient  materials  upon  idiich 
we  can  reason.  It  is  not  fully  known  what  degree  of 
refinement,  either  in  virtue  or  vice,  human  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible of,  nor  what  may  be  expected  of  mankind  firom 
any  great  revolution  in  their  education,  customs,  or  prin- 
dples.  Machiavel  was  certainly  a  great  genius ;  but,  having 
confined  his  study  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ments of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  disorderly  princi- 
palities of  Italy,  his  reasonings,  especially  upon  monarchi- 
cal government,  have  been  found  extremely  defective ;  and 
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there  scarcely  is  any  nuudm  in  his  Prince  which  subse- 
quent experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  «  A  weak 
prince,**  says  he,  "  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel ; 
for,  if  he  consult  with  several,  he  wiU  not  be  able  to 
choose  among  their  different  counsels.  If  he  abandon 
himself  to  one,  that  minister  may  perhaps  have  capacity, 
but  hewill  not  long  be  a  minister :  He  will  be  sure  to  dis- 
possess his  master,  and  place  himself  and  his  family  upon 
the  throne.**  I  mention  this,  among  many  instances  of 
the  errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almost  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  are  at  present  governed  by  their 
ministers,  and  have  been  so  for  near  two  centuries ;  and 
-  yet  no  such  event  has  ever  happened,  or  can  possibly 
happen.  Sejanus  might  project  dethroning  the  Cxsars ; 
but  Fleury,  though  ever  so  vicious,  could  not,  while  in 
his  senses,  entertain  the  least  hopes  of  dispossessing  the 
Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  esteemed  an  affair  of  state  till  the  l^st 
century ;  .and  there  scarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  politics 
who  has  made  n\^ntion  of  it*.  Even  the  Italians  have  kept 
a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  it,  thou^  it  has  now 
engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  ministers  of  state 
as  of  speculative  reasoners.  The  great  opulence,  gran- 
deur, and  military  atchievements  of  the  two  maritime 
powers,  seem  first  to  have  instructed  mankind  in  the  im- 
portance of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Having  therefore  intended,  in  this  essay,  to  make  a  « 
full  comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government, 
and  to  show  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the 

♦  Xenophou  mentions  it,  but  wltli  a  *\o\\oi  if  it  be  of  any  advantage  t^  ' 
a  state.  Ei)i  m)  tftrt^im  •fiXiT  n  iriktf,  *c.    Xf.n.  Hi  erg. — Ptato  total* 
\j  e^dades  it  from  his  imaginary  rrpubli<».     Dc  Legibus,  lib.  iv. 
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htter;  I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no  man  in  this 
age  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  anundertakmg^ 
and  diat  whatever  any  one  should  advance  on  that  head 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  refuted  by  further  experi- 
ence,.and  be  rejected  by  posterity*  Such  mighty  revo- 
lutions have  happened  in  human  affairs,  and  so  many 
events  have  arisien  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  an* 
dents,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  beget  the  suspicion  of  still 
furtl^er  changes. 

It  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  arose  among  free  nations  ^  and  that  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  ease,  opu- 
lence, and  luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts  towards  a  relish 
in  diose  finer  pleasures,  which  were  carried  to  such  per- 
fiecdon  by  the  Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars,  attended 
with  poverty,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  life  and  man^ 
ners.  It  had  also  been  observed,  that,  when  the  Greeks 
lost  their  liberty,  though  they  increased  mightily  in  riches 
by  means  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  yet  the  arts, 
from  that  moment,  declined  among  them,  and  have  never 
since  been'aUe  to  raise  their  head  in  that  climate.  Learn- 
ing was  transplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation  at  that 
time  in  the  universe ;  and  having  met  vrith  so  favourable 
a  soil,  it  made  prodigious  shoots  for  above  a  century  j  tiH 
the  decay  of  liberty  produced  also  the  decay  of  letters^' 
and  spr^ul  a  total  barbarism  over  the  world.  From  these 
two  experiments,  of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind, 
and  shewed  the  fall  of  learning  in  absolute  governments, 
as  well  as  its,rise  in  popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  himself 
sufficiently  justified  in  asserting,  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
could  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government :  And  in  this 
opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  s^eral  eminent  writers'* 

*  Mr  Addison  and  Lord  Skaflesbu<y. 
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in  our  own  ooimtiyj  ^riio  either  amfiiied  their  view  rnere^ 
ly  to  andent  facth  or  entertained  too  great  a  partiality  in 
fiivour  of  that  fbnn  of  government  established  among  us. 

But  what  would  these  writers  have  said  to  the  instances 
ofmodemRomeand  Florence?  Of  which  the  former  carri- 
ed to  perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  sculpture,  pMnting»  and 
music,  as  well  as  poetry',  though  it  groaned  under  tyranny^ 
and  under  the  tyranny  of  priests :  While  the  latter  made 
its  chief  progress  in  the  arts  and  scimceSf  after  it  began  to 
lose  its  liberty  by  the  usurpation  ol  the  fiunily  ol  Me* 
dicL  AriostOi  Tasso,  Galileo,  more  than  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  were  not  bOTn  in  republics.  And 
though  the  Lombard  school  was  £mious  as  well  as  the 
Roman,  yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the  smallest  share  in 
its  honours,  and  seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Itali- 
ans, in  their  g^us  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens 
established  his  school  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam: 
Dresden,  not  Hamburg  b  the  centre  of  politeness  in* 
Germany. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the  flourishing  of 
learning  in  absolute  governments  is  that  of  France,  which 
scarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty,  and  yet  has 
carried  the  arts  and  sciences  as  near  perfection  as  any 
other  nation.  The  English  are,  perhaps,  greater  philoso> 
phers;  the  Italians  better  painters  and  musicians;  the 
Romans  were  greater  orators:  But  the  French. are  the 
only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once 
philosophers,  poets,  orators,  historians,  painters,  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  musicians.  With  regard  to  the 
stage,  they  have  excelled  even  the  Gredcs,  who  far 
excelled  the  En^ish.  And,  in  ccmmion  life,  they  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  perfected  that  art,  the  most  useful 
and  agreeable  <rf  any,  PJrt  de  Vivre^  the  art  of  society 
and  conversation. 
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If  we  cmisider  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite  arts 
in  our  own  country,  Horace's  observation^  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  the 
Bntish« 

Sed  in  Imgum  tamen  dtvum 
Manserufit^  bodieque  manent  vesti^  ruris. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  style  have  been  very 
much  neglected  among  Us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of 
our  language,  and  scarcely  a  toleraUe  grammar.  The 
first  polite  prose  we  have  was  writ  by  a  man  who  is  still 
alive*.  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even  Teazle,  they 
knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed  elegant 
writers.  The  prose  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Milton, 
is  altogether  stiff  and  pedantic,  though  their  sense  be  ex- 
cdlent.  Men,  in  this  country,  have  been  so  much 
eccu{ned  in  the  great  disputes  of  Religion^  PoUtict^  and 
PUiosopifff  that  they  had  no  relish  for  the  seemingly 
minute  observations  of  grammar  and  criticism.  And, 
though  this  turn  of  thinking  must  have  considerably 
in^roved  our  sense  and  our  talent  of  reasoning,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  even  in  those  sciences  above-men* 
tioned,  we  have  not  any  standard-bodt  which  we  can 
transmit  to  posterity :  And  the  utmost  we  have  to  boast 
of  are  a  few  essays  towards  a  more  just  philosophy ; 
which  indeed  promise  well,  but  have  not  as  yet  reached 
any  degree  of  perfection. 

It  has  become  an  established  opinion,  that  commerce 
can  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government ;  and  this 
cqmuon  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  ex- 
perience than  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progress  through 
Tyre,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage,   Venice,    Florence, 

*Dr.  Swift 
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Genoa,  Aatwerpi  Holland,  £ngknd,  &c.  we  shall  alarajs 
£nd  ix  to  have  fixed  ks  seat  in  free  govemmenta.  The 
three  greatest  trading  towns  now  in  Eyrope,  are  London^ 
Amsterdam,  ^d  Hamburgh  ;  all  free  cities,  and  Protestant 
cities ;  that  is,  enjoying  a.  doi«ble  liberty.  It  mast^  how* 
ever,  be  observed,  that  the  great  jealousy  entertained  of 
late,  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  Fsance,  seen|s  to. . 
prove  that  this  maxim  is  no  more  certain  a^d  ipfaUihle 
than  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  subjects  ol  an  absolute 
prince  may  become  our  rivals  in  commerce  a&  well  a&  ist 
learning* 

Durst  I  deliver  my  epinioB  m  as  affair  of  s»  mock 
uncertainty,  I  would  assert,  that  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  French,  there  is  something  hurtful  id 
commerce  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  absolute  goveuir 
ment,  and  inseparable  from  it :  Though  the  reason 
I  should  assign  for  this  opinion  is  somewhat  diffisrent 
from  that  which  b  conmionly  insisted  oa.  Private  pror 
perty  seems  to  me  almost  as  secure  in.  a.  civiUzed  Euro*- 
pean  monarchy  as  in  a  republic ;,  nor  is  danger  much 
apprehended,  in  such  a  gpvernment,  from  the  violence  o£ 
the  savereigp,  more  than  we  conunonly  dread  harm  from 
thunder,^  or  earthquakes,  or  any  accident  the  most  unur 
sual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  spur  of  industry, 
is  so  obstinate  a  passion,  and  woxks  its  way  through  so 
many  real  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  scared  by  an  imaginary  danger^,  which  is  so  saiail^ 
that  it  scarcely  admits  of  calculation..  Commerce,  t^erer 
fore,  ia  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute  govenir 
ments,  not  becznise  it  is  there  less  s/curg,  but  because  it  is 
less  honourable.  A  subordination  of  rank  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  o£  monarchy.  Birth,  titles j, 
and  place,  must  be  honoured  above  industry  and  riches>. 
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And  wbSie  tbese  tebom  prevail  sdl  the  conoderabic 
traders  will  be  teo^Med  to  ^aaow  «^  their  commerce,  in 
order  to  purchase  some  of  thoie  empkyj^neolts,  to  which 
privileges  aad  honovurs  are  iiinexed. 

Siiioe  I  am  vfMO  this  head»  of  the  alterations  which 
tioK  has  prodooedf  or  may  produce  in  pditica,  I  must 
observe^that  all  kinds  of  go'veriimentffi^^imdabdohite, 
seem  to  have  uadeigone^  in  modem  times,  a  ^reat  dbai^ 
for  die  better,  with  vqgard  btotii  to  fendg^  and  domestio 
management,  llie  bwUna  ci  power  is  a  secret  in  poli- 
tics, fUlf  known  only  to  the  present  age  %  and  I  must 
add,  that  the  internal  Pidice  <£  states  1ms  also  received 
great  improivemeBts  widiin  the  last  century.  We  are 
infimned  hj  SaUus^  that  Catiline's  army  was  much 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  the  highwaymen  about 
Rmne;  though  I  believe^  that  dl  of  that  profession 
ufao  are  at  present  dispersed  over  Europe,  would  not 
amount  to  a  re^giment.  In  Cicero's  pleadings  for  Miloj 
I  indtfais  argument,  amoi^  others,  made  use  of  to  prove 
that  his  dient  had  not  assassinated  Qodius.  Had  Milo, 
nid  he,  intended  to  have  killed  Oodius,  he  had  not 
attacked  him  in  the  day*dme,  and  at  such  a  distaace 
from  the  dty :  He  had  way-laid  him  at  night,  near  the 
suburbs,  vdiere  it  might  have  been  pretended,  that  he 
was  kiQed  by  robbers  \  and  the  fre^oency  of  the  acci« 
dent  would  have  favoured  the  deceit.  Thb  is  a  sur* 
priring  proof  of  the  loose  policy  of  Rome,  eod  of  the 
nsmber  and  force  jof  these  robbers  ^  since  Qodius* 
was  at  that  time  attended  by  thirty  sbves,  who  were 
completely  armed,  and  sufficiently  accustomed  to  blood 
and  danger  in  the  frequent  tumults  excited  by  that  sedi- 
tions tribune. 

I     ♦  VuU  Ak,  Ped.  m  Orat.  pra  Mil<M.., 
VOL.  I.  H 
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Bat  diough  all  kinds  of  government  be  improred  in 
modern  times,  yet  monarchiad  government  seems  to 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection.  It 
may  now  be  affirmedof  civilized  monarchies,  what  was 
formerly  said  in  praise  of  republics  alone,  that  thmf  mre 
a  govemmint  ofLawiy  not  of  Men.  They  are  found  sus- 
ceptible of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprtsmg 
degree.  Property  is  there  secure;  industry  encoo* 
raged;  the  arts  flourish;  and  the  prince  lives  secure 
among  his  subjects,  Uke  a  fother  among  his  children* 
There  are,  perhaps,  and  have  been  for  two  centuries, 
near  two  hundred  absolute  princes,  great  and  small,  in 
Europe;  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  w^ 
may  suf^iose,  that  there  have  been  in  the  whole  two 
thousand  monarchs  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would 
have  called  them:  Tet  of  these  there  has  not  been 
one,  not  even  Pfaitip  II.  of  Spain,  so  bad  as  Tiberius 
Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  were  four  in  twelve 
amongst  the  Roman  emperors.  It  must,  however^ 
be  confessed,  that  though  monarchical  governments  have 
approached  nearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gentleness  and 
stability;  they  are  still  inferior.  Our  modem  edu- 
cation and  customs  instil  more  humanity  and  mode- 
ration than  the  ancient ;  but  have  not  as  yet  been  aUe 
to  overcome  entirely  the  disadvantages  of  that  form  of 
government. 

But  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjecture, 
which  seems  probable,  but  which  posterity  alone  can 
fully  judge  of  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical 
«»overnments  there  is  a  source  of  improvement,  and  in 
popular  governments  a  source  of  degeneracy,  which,  in 
t?me  will  bring  these  species  of  civil  polity  still  nearer  an 
equality.  ITie  greatest  abuses,  which  arise  in  France, 
the  most  perfect  model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  nof 
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finom  the  number  ot  weight  of  the  taxes^  beyond  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries ;  but  from  the  ex^ 
pensive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  oi  le- 
vying them,  by  which  the  industry  of  the  poor,  especi- 
ally <^  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
discouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and 
slavish  employment.  But  to  whose  advantage  do  these 
abuses  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be 
esteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  government;  ^nce 
the  nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy ;  and 
it  .is  natural  their  interest  should  be  more  consulteil, 
in  such  a  constitution,  than  that  of  the  people.  But 
the  nobility  are,  in  reality,  the  chief  losers  by  thi? 
oppression;  since  it  ruins  their  estates,  and  beggars 
dieir  tenants.  The  only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Fifum^ 
curs  s  a  race  of  men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and 
the  whoje  kingdom.  If  a  prince  or  miniver,  therefore, 
sfaoold  arise,  endowed  with  sufficient  discernment  to 
know  his  own  and  the  public  interest,  and  with  sufficient 
force  of  mind  to  break  through  ancient  customs,  we 
might  expect  to  see  these  abuses  remedied;  in  which 
case  the  difference  between  that  absolute  government 
and  our  free  one,  would  not  appear  so  cpnsiderable  as 
at  present. 

The  source  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked  in 
firee  governments,  consists  in  the  practice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which 
taxes  may,  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and 
ail  the  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands 
of  the  public.  This  practice  is  of  modern  date.  The 
Athenians,  thou^  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near 
two  hundred  per  cent,  for  those  sums  of  money,  which 
any  emergence  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow ; 
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IS  we  learn  from  Xeaophon*.  Among  the  modernst  die 
Dutch  first  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing  great 
sums  at  low  interest^  and  have  wdlmg^  ruined  themaelTet 
by  it.  Absolute  princes  have  ako  contracted  debt  i  but 
it  an  absolute  prince  may  make  a  bankruptcy  when  he 
fdeasesi  his  people  can  never  be  oppressed  by  his  debts* 
In  popdar  govemments,  the  pei^e»  and  diiefiy  those 
wiio  have  the  hif^iest  offices,  being  commonly  die  public 
creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the  state  to  make  use  of  this 
remedy,  which,  however  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary, 
is  always  crud  and  barbarous.  This,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  an  inconvenience,  whidi  nearly  threatens  all  free 
governments ;  especially  our  own,  at  the  present  juncture 
ofaffiurs.  And  what  a  strong  modve  is  diis,  to  increase 
etur  frugality  of  public  moneys  lest,  for  want  of  it,  we  be 
reduced,  by  the  omltiplicity  of  taxes,  or  what  is  worse,  by 
our  public  impotence  and  inability  lor  defence,  to  curse 
nur  very  liberty,  and  wish  ourselves  in  the  sapi^  state  of 
servitude  with  aH  the  nations  that  surround  us  ? 

u$  nrv  mft(fuit—§i  k  yt  wktt^a  JJtmum  •'A.imni  ^h^cvtm  »«r*  Iwgrwn 
)bM#  tm  K9$^9m9m  m0f$ik%0wrm  f%  <r<Xiy^wii>r»n>i  umt,     MSN.  HOfOL 
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OF  ELOQUENCE., 

Those  who  con^der  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
human  kind,  as  represented  in  hbtory,  are  entertained 
with  a  spectacle  fiill  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see 
with  surprise,  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of 
the  same  species  susceptible  of  such  prodi^us  changes 
in  different  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  ^ivii  history,  there  is  found  a  much 
greater  uniformity  than  in  the  history  of  leatning  and 
science,  and  that  the  wars,  negodations,  and  politics  of 
one  age,  resemble  more  those  of  another  than  the  taste, 
wit,  and  speculative  principles.  Interest  and  ambition, 
honour  and  shame,  firiendship  and  enmity,  gratitude 
and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  trapsac- 
tions ;  and  these  passions  are  of  a  very  stubborn  and  un- 
tractable  nature,  in  comparison  of  the  sentiments  and  un- 
derstanding, which  are  easily  varied  by  eduqition  and  e;x- 
ample.  The  Goths  were  much  more  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  taste  and  science,  than  in  courage  and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  dififer- 
ent  J  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  thi^  latter  period  of 
H  S 
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human  learning  b)  in  many  respects,  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter to  the  ancient^  and  that,  if  we  be  superior  in 
philosophy,  we  are  still,  notwithstanding  all  our  refine* 
ment^  much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to 
require  so  great  parts'  and  capacity,  as  the  speaking  in 
public ;  and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the 
talents,  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  to  be  of  an 
inferior  nature  to  those  which  are  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them, 
but  one  accomplished  orator ;  and  whatever  praises  the 
other  celebrated  speakers  might  merit,  they  were  still 
esteemed  much  inferior  to  these  great  models  of  eloquence. 
It  is  obaervaUe,  that  the  ancient  critics  could  scarcely 
find  two  orators  in  any  age,  who  deserved  to  be  placed 
precisely  in  the  same  rank,  and  possessed  the  same  de- 
gree of  merit.  Calvus,  Cielius,  Curio,  Hortensius,  Caesar, 
rose  one  above  another :  But  the  greatest  of  that  age  was 
inferior  to  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent  speaker  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  Rome*  Those  of  fine  taste,  however,  pro- 
nounced this  judgment  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  well  as 
of  the  Grecian,  that  both  of  them  surpassed  in  eloquence 
all  that  had  ever  appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from 
reaching  the  perfection  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite, 
and  not  only  exceeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human 
imagination  to  conceive.  Cicero  declares  himself  satis- 
fied with  his  own  performances ;  nay,  even  with  those 
of  Demosthenes.  It(K  sunt  avs(U  et  capaces  tnat  aureSf 
says  he,  et  sempfr  aliquid  immensum^  infinitumque  desiderant. 
^  Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  alone 
possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legis- 
lature such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed 
to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has 
EsigUpd  to  boast  of  in  t|ii$  particular  ?     In  enumerating 
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die  great  men,  who  have  done  honour  to  our  countrf, 
we  exult  m  our  poets  and  philosophers ;  but  what  ora* 
tors  are  ever  mentioned?  Or  where  are  the  monuments 
of  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ?  There  are  found,  in* 
deed,  in  our  histories,  the  names  of  several,  who  directed 
the  resolutions  of  our  parliament:  But  neither  them- 
selves nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preserve  their 
speeches:  and  the  authority,  which  they  possessed, 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  their  experience,  wisdom, 
or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At 
present,  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the 
two  houses,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have 
reached  very  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence ;  and 
no  man  pretends  to  give  any  one  the  preference  above 
the  rest.  This  seems  to  me  a  certain  proof,  that  none 
of  them  have  attained  much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in 
their  art,  and  that  the  species  of  eloquence,  which  they 
a^e  to,  gives  no  exercise  to  the  sublimer  faculties  of 
the  mind,  but  may  be  reached  by  ordinary  talents  and 
a  slight  application.  A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  Lon- 
don  can  work  a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well  j  but  no 
one  poet  can  write  verses  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as 

Mr.  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead, 
all  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  most  celebrated 
spectacFe  of  the  world*.  At  London  you  may  see 
men  sauntering  in  the  comt  of  requests,  while  the  most 

*  Nti  illud  quidem  intelliguQt,  uon  modo  ita  memoriae  proditum  c?se, 
sed  ita  necesse  fuisse,  cum  Demosthenes  dicturus  esset,  ut  concureus, 
•uditiidi  cauM,  2x  tota  Oraccia  fiereat.  At  cum  isti  Attici  dlcaot,  non 
node  a  cidroiia  (quod  eft  ipsum  miserabile)  sed  etiam  ab  advocatU  rt^lin- 
qauntur.  Ckero  de  ClarU  Oraltv  thus. 
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impofftiat  <kbatf  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  hoostti  aad 
maay  do  not  think  thtcnaelTes  aiffidentlj  compmiMttd 
far  the  kMingof  their  dinners^  by  all  the  eloquesce  ef 
cor  most  celebrated  q^eakera.  WheaddObber  is  toact» 
the  curioeity  of  several  is  more  exdtedt  than  when  onr 
prime  minister  is  to  defimd  himaelf  from  a  motion  for  his 
removtt  or  impeachment* 

ETen  a  persooy  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains 
of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strokes,  that 
the  stfU  or  species  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitdy 
more  sublime  than  that  which  modem  orators  aqm 
to.    How  absurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate  and 
calm  speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  jt/mOnph^  like  that 
noUe   one  of  Demosthenes,   so  much   cdebrated  by 
Quintiiian    and    Looginus,   wbeo^    justifying  the  un- 
successful battle  of  Chaerooea,  be  breaks  out,    «  No, 
my  FdloW'Qtiaens,  No :    You  have  not  erred.    I  swear 
by  the  manes  of  those  heroes,  who  fbu^  for  the  same 
cause  in  the  fdains  of  Marathon  and  Plataea."     Who 
could  now  endure  such  a  bold  and  poetical  figure  as 
that  which    Cicero  employs,  after    describing,  in  the 
most  tragical  tarms,  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen ?  «  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  scenej  not  to 
Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  (tf  our  state,  not  to 
those  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  Name,  not 
even  to  men,  but  to  brute  creatures}  or,  to  go  farther, 
should  I  lift  up  my  voice,  in  the  most  desolate  solitude, 
to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those 
rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action  *.^ 

*  The  original  it  :  "Quod  li  hBC  non  adcifct  llowwwoi,  ■•■  adf 
aliquot  amioos  noatrae  civitatiB,  bob  ad  «oa  qui  populi  Romani  iknmd 
audieacnt ;  deniquey  ti  noo  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias  $  aut  etiam,  ut 
loiifitts  jirofrediar^  ti  in  aliqua  deteitittima  solitudine,  ad  Mxa  k,  ad 
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WA  wiutt  a  blaze  of  doqoence  must  sack  a  sentence  be 
supouDded  to  ghre  k  gracei  or  cause  it  to  make  any  im- 
pRsskm  on  the  hearers  i  And  what  noble  art  and  sub- 
lime tsdeots  are  requisite  to  arriTe,  by  just  degreesi  at  a 
sentimenr  so  bold  and  excessive :  To  inflame  the  audi- 
ence^  so  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker  in  such 
violent  passions>  and  such  elevated  conceptions :  and  to 
coocealf  under  a  torrent  of  doquence,  the  artifice,  by  which 
an  this  is  effectuated  !  Should  thn  sentiment  even  aj^pear 
10  us  excessive,' as  perhaps  it  justly  may,  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  (tf  ancient  eloquence, 
where  sach  swelling  expressions  were  not  rejected  as 
vriioUy  monstrous  and  gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expresnon, 
was  the  vdiemence  ol  action,  observed  in  the  ancient 
onttors.  The  sttpplasic  pidis,  or  stamping  with  the  foot, 
was  one  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures  which 
theymadeuseof  *;  thouj^  that  is  now  esteemed  too  vso- 
lent,  dther  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  b  only  ad- 
mitted into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the  most  violent 
passions,  which  are  there  represented. 

One  b  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may 
ascribe  so  sensible  a  decline  (^  eloquence  in  latter  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  b,  perhaps, 
equal:  The  modems  have  applied  themselves,  with 
great   industry  and  success,  to  all  the  other  arts  and 

scopnkw  httc  cooqufri  et  deplorare  Tellem,  Umen  onHum  muta  <tiiuc 
■JMinhna,  tanU  et  tarn  mdigna  n;rnm  atrocttate  oommoverentur. 

Cic.iny<r, 

*  Ubi  dolor  ?  Ubi  ardor  aniiiii»  €^\  etiam  ex  infeBtium  ngeiuis  «UceR 
vocd  et  qmireUa  tolet  ?  nulla  perturbatio  animi,  nuUa  corporis :  finoos 
tton  percussa,  mm  fiemnr }  pedis  fqttod  minimum  esi)  nulla  su|»pl«eta  ita- 
que  tantum  abfuit  ut  inflammaro  nostros  aaimos ;  smnnum  tsto  looo  vk 
Ataebaaut.  {3kero  de  daris  Oroiwiim, 
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sciences:  And  a  learned  nadon  possesses  a  popular 
government;  a  circumstance  which  seems  requisite 
for  the  foil  dispby  of  these  noUe  talents:  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  advantages,  our  progress  in  elo- 
quence is  very  inconsideraUe»  in  comparison  of  the 
advances  which  we  have  made  in  all  other  parts  of  learn- 
ing. 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence 
are  unsuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  modem  orators  ?  Whatever  reasoif^  may  be  made 
use  of,'  to  prove  this,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  to  be  unsound  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Fsrsty  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learn* 
ing,  the  municipal  laws,  in  every  state,  were  but  few 
and  simple,  and  the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  left  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the 
judges. '  The  study  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious 
occupation,  requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to 
foiish  it,  and  incompatible  with  every  other  study  or 
profession.  The  great  statesmen  and  generals  among  the 
Romans  were  all  bwyers;  and  Cicero,  to  shew  the 
facility  of  acquiring  this  science,  declares,  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  ocaipations,  he  would  undertake,  in  a 
few  days,  to  make  himself  a  complete  civilian.  Now, 
where  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of  his 
judges,  he  has  much  more  room  to  display  his  eloquence, 
than  where  he  must  draw  his  arguments  from  strict  laws, 
statutes,  and  precedents.  In  the  former  case,  many  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  in ;  many  personal  considera- 
tions regarded  *,  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which 
it  belongs  to  the  orator,  by  hb  art  and  eloquence,  to 
conciliate,  may  be  disguised  under  the   appearance   of 
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equity.  But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to 
quit  his  toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  Parnassus  ?  Or  what  opportimity  shall  he 
have  of  displaying  them^  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtle  ar- 
guments, objections,  and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
make  use  of?  The  greatest  genius,  and  greatest  orator, 
who  should  pretend  to  plead  before  the  Chancellor^  Thev 
a  month's  study  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to  make 
himself  ridiculous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discouragement  to 
eloquence  in  modem  times :  But  I  assert,  that  it  will  not 
entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art.  It  may 
banish  oratory  from  Westminster-Hall,  but  not  from 
either  bouse  of  parliament.  Among  the  Athenians,  the 
Areopagites  expressly  forbade  all  allurements  of  elo- 
quence j  and  some  have  pretended  that  in  the  Greek 
orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form,  there  is  not  io 
bold  and  rhetorical  a  style  as  appears  in  the  Roman.  But  to 
what  a  pitch  did  the  Athenians  carry  their  eloquence,  in 
the  deliberative  kind,  when  afiairs  of  state  were  canvas- 
sed, and  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  honour  of  the  repub- 
lic were  the  subject  of  debate  ?  Disputes  of  this  na- 
ture elevate  the  genius  above  all  others,  and  give  the  ful- 
lest scope  to  eloquence  ;  and  such  disputes  are  very  fre- 
quent in  this  nation. 

Secondly i  It  may  be  pretended  that  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the  mo- 
dems, who  reject  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical  tricks 
emjdoyed  to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing 
but  solid  argument  in  any  debate  of  deliberation.  If  a 
man  be  accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  be  proved  by 
witnesses  and  evidence,  and  the  laws  will  afterwards 
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detenmne  the  punnhment  of  the  criminaL  it  would  be 
ridiciilous  to  describei  in  ftroDg  coloiirsy  the  horror  and 
cruelty  c£  the  action :  "So  introduce  the  rehdoos  of  the 
dead)  and,  at  a  signalf  make  them  throw  themselTes  at 
the  feet  of  the  judgeSf  inqrioring  justice,  with  tears  and 
lamentations :  And  stiD  more  ridiculous  woidd  it  be,  to 
empby  a  picture  representing  the  bloody  deed,  in  order 
to  more  the  judges  by  the  dkfhj  of  so  tragical  a  ^)ec- 
tade :  Though  we  know  that  this  artifice  was  some- 
times practised  by  the  pleaders  of  old  *•  Now,  banish 
the  pathetic  from  public  discourses,  and  you  reduce  the 
speakers  merely  to  modem  eloquence ;  that  is,  to  good 
sense,  delivered  in  proper  expressions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  our  modem  cus- 
toms, or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should 
make  our  orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  devate 
the  imagination  of  their  audience :  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  make  them  despair  absolutdy  of  succeed- 
ing in  that  attempt.  It  should  make  them  redouble  thdr 
art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators  seem 
also  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  this  jealousy  of 
their  audience ;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding 
it  f .  They  hurried  away  with  such  a  torrent  of  sublime 
and  pathetic,  that  they  left  their  hearers  no  leisure  to 
perceive  the  artifice  by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay, 
to  consider  the  matter  ari^,  they  were  not  deceived  by 
any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the  force  ol  his  Own  genius 
and  eloquence,  first  inflamed  himself  with  anger,  indigna- 
tion, pity,  sorrow ;  and  then  communicated  those  impe- 
tuous movements  to  his  audience. 

*  doiirrii..  lib.  ri.  cap.  1. 
f  LoxciNus»  cap.  15 
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Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  sense  than 
ialiiK  Caesar  ?  yet  that  haughty  con<pieror»  we  know, 
was  so  subdued  by  the  charms  of  Gcero's  eloquencci 
that  he  was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  change  his  set- 
ded  purpose  and  resohition,  and  to  absolve  a  criminal, 
iriKMn,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  to 
condemn. 

Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast  suc- 
cess, may  lie  against  some  passages  of  the  Roman  orator. 
He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too  strik* 
iog  and  palpaUe:  The  divisions  of  his  discourse  are 
drawn  chiefly  firom  the  rules  of  the  schools :  And  his  wit 
disdains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme, 
cr  jingle  of  words.  The  Grecian  addressed  himself  to  an 
audience  much  less  refined  than  the  Roman  senate  or 
judges.  The  lowest  vulgar  of  Athens  were  his  sovereigns, 
aid  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence  \  Tet  is  his  manner 
more  chaste  and  austere  thai)  that  of  the  other.  Could  it 
be  copied,  its  success  would  be  infallible  over  a  modern 
assembly.  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
snse :  It  is  vehement  reasooing,  without  any  ^pear- 
ance  of  art :  It  is  diftdam,  angsr,  boldness,  freedom,  in- 
volved in  a  omtinued  stream  of  argument :  And,  of  all 
human  productMMis,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  pre- 
sent to  us  the  models  wfaidi  approadi  die  nearest  to  per- 
lettion. 

TUrdfy^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of 
the  ancient  governments)  ^md  the  enomious  <tiaies,  of 
which  the  dti^Bei^  Were  oft(fen  guilty,  aflbrded  much 
ampler  matter  for  eloqu^ice  than  tan  b»  n^et  with  among 
the  modems.       Were   there  pio  Verres   or  Catiline, 
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there  would  be  po  Cicero.  But  that  this  reas<m  caa  have 
no  great  influence  is  evident.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a 
Philip  in  modem  times ;  but  where  shaU  we  find  a 
Demosthenes  ? 

What  remains^  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on 
the  want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment^  in  our  8peakers9 
who  either  found  themselves  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  anci^it  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  such  aidea- 
vours,  as  unsuiuUe  to  the  spirit  of  modem  assemblies  ? 
A  few  successful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouze 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
youth,  and  accustom  our  ears  to  a  more  sublime  and 
more  pathetic  elocution,  than  what  we  have  been  hi- 
therto entertained  with.  There  is  certainly  something 
accidental  in  the  first  rise  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
any  nation.  I  doubt  whether  a  very  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  given,  why  ancient  Rome,  though  it  received  all 
its  refinements  fixmi  Greece,  could  attain  only  to  a  re* 
lish  for  statuary,  patnting>  and  architecture,  without 
reaching  the  practice  of  these  arts :  While  modem  Rome 
has  been  excited  by  a  few  remains  found  among  th^ 
niins  of  antiquity,  and  has  produced  artists  of  the  great- 
est eminence  and  distinction.  Had  such  a  cultivated 
genius  for  oratory,  as  Waller's  for  poetry,  arisen  du- 
ring the  civil  wars,  when  liberty  b^gan  to  be  fidly  esta- 
blished, and  popular  assembEes  to  enter  into  all  the 
most  material  points  of  government ;  I  am  persuaded  so 
illustrious  an  example  would  have  given  a  quite  difier- 
ent  turn  to  British  eloquence,  and  made  us  readi  the 
perfection  of  the  ancieni;  modeL  Our  orators  would 
then  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  as  well  as  our 
poets,  geometers,  and  philosophers ;  and  British  Ciceros 
have  appeared,  as  well  as  British  Archimedeses  an^ 
Virgib. 
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It  is  seldom  or  neter  fbundi  when  a  hist  taste  in  po- 
etiy  or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has 
been  preferred  to  ^  true,  upon  comparison  and  reflection. 
It  commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the 
true,  and  from  the  want  of  perfect  modeb  to  lead  men 
mto  a  juster  apprehension,  and  more  refined  relish  of 
those  jnroductions  of  genius.  When  these  appear,  they 
soon  unite  all  sufirages  in  their  favour,  and,  by  their 
natural  and  powerful  charms,  gain  over,  even  the  most 
prejudiced,  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  T^e 
principles  of  every  passion,  and  of  every  sentiment,  is  in 
every  man ;  and,  when  touched  properly,  they  rise  to 
life,  and  warm  the  hearty  and  convey  that  satisfaction, 
by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distinguished  from  the 
adidterate  b^eauties  of  a  capricious  wit  and  &ncy.  And, 
if  this  observation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal 
arts,  it  must  be  peculiarily  so  witli  regard  to  eloquence  ; 
wfaichy  being  xperely  calculated  for  the  public,  and  for 
men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any  pretence  of  reason, 
appeal  £rom  the  people  to  more  refined  judges,  but  must 
submit  to  the  public  verdict  without  reserve  or  limita- 
tion.  Whoever,  upon  comparison,  is  deemed  by  a  com- 
mon audience  the  greatest  orator,  ought  most  certainly 
to  be  pronounced  such  by  men  of  science  and  erudition. 
And  though  an  indifferent  speaker  may  triumph  for  a 
long  time,  and  be  esteemed  akogether  perfect  by  the 
vulgar,  who  are  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and 
know  not  in  what  he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the 
true  genius  arises,  he  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  immediately  appears  superior  to  his  rival. 

Now,  to  judge  by  this  rule>  ancient  eloquence,  that  is', 
the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  a  much  juster  taste  than 
the  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rati(mal  •,  and,  if 
properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  command  and 
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antharitj  Cffwr  mankind.  We  wtt  satisfied  wkh  oar 
tatdiocxkjf  because  we  baTe  had  no  eaperieoce  of  any 
thing  better :  Bat  the  ancients  had  experience  of  both ; 
and  opon  comparisont  gave  the  preference  to  that  kind 
of  iriiich  they  have  left  OS  sochai^plaudedniodds.  ibr, 
if  I  mistake  not,  our  modem  eloquence  is  of  die  same 
style  or  species  with  that  which  ancient  critics  denomic 
nated  Attic  eloqoence,  that  is,  calmt  elegant,  and  aubdltt 
which  instructed  the  reason  more  than  aflSscted  die 
passions,  and  never  raised  its  tone  above  argument  or 
common  discourse.  Such  was  die  eloquence  of  hymm 
among  the  Athenians,  and  of  Calvus  among  the  Ro» 
mans.  These  were  esteemed  in  their  time ;  but,  when 
compared  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  were  ed^ 
sed  like  a  taper  when  set  in  the  rays  of  a  meridian  sun* 
Those  latter  orators  possessed  the  same  elegance^  and 
subtility,  and  force  of  argument  with  the  former ;  bat, 
what  rendered  them  chiefly  admirable,  D«as  that  pathetic 
and  suUime,  vdiich,  on  proper  occasions,  they  threw  into 
thrir  discourse,  and  by  which  they  commanded  the  rcso* 
lution  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  species  of  eloquence  we  have  scarcdy  had  any 
instance  in  England,  at  least  in  our  public  speakers,  la 
our  writers,  we  have  had  some  instances  wfaidi  have  met 
with  great  applause,  and  might  assure  our  ambitious  youth 
of  equal  or  superior  ^orj  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of 
ancient  eloquence.  Lotd  Bolingbroke*s  productions^  with 
all  their  defects  in  argument,  method,  and  precision,  con- 
tain a  force  and  energy  uriuch  our  orators  scarcely  ever 
aim  at ;  though  it  is  evident  diat  such  an  devated  style 
has  much  better  grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,aiidis 
assured  of  more  prompt  and  more  astonidiing  sucoesa. 
It  is  there  seconded  by  the  graces  of  voice  and  action : 
The  movements  are  mutally  communicated  between  the 
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orator  and  the  audience :    And  the  very  aspect  of  a  large 
asseniUy,  attentive  to  the  discourse  of  one  man,  must 
inspire  him  with  a  peculiar  elevation,  sufficient  to  give  a 
projMiety  to  the  strongest  figures  and  expressions.     It  is 
true,  there  is  a  great  prejudice  against  set  speeches ;    and  a 
man  cannot  escape  ridicule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a 
schocd-boy  does  his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
But  where  is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  ? 
A  public  speaker  must  know  beforehand  the  question  un- 
der debate.     He  may  compose  all  the  arguments,  objec- 
tions, and  answers,  such  as  he  thinks  will  be  most  pro- 
per for  his  discourse  *.     If  any  thing  new  occur,  he  may 
supply  It  from  his  invention  ;    nor  will  the  difference  be 
▼cry  apparent  between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary 
compositions.     The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the 
nmt  impetus  or  force^  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  mo- 
tion ;    as  a  vessel^  once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on 
ks  course  for  some  time,  when  the  original  impulse  is 
suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that,  even 
though  our  modem  orators  should  not  elevate  their  style, 
or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ;  yet  is  there,  in 
most  of  their  speeches,  a  material  defect,  which  they  might 
correct,  without  departing  from  that  composed  air  of  ar- 
gument and  reasoning,  to  which  they  limit  their  ambition. 
Their  great  affectation  of  extemporary  discourses  has 
made  them  reject  all  order  and  method,  which  seems  so 
requisite  to  argument,  and  without  which  it  b  scarcely 
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possible  to  produce  an  entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It 
is  not,  that  one  would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a 
public  discourse,  unless  the  subject  very  evidently  c^r 
them :  But  it  is  easy,  without  this  formality,  to  observe  a 
method,  and  make  that  method  conspicuous  to  the  hear- 
ers, who  will  be  infinitely  pleased  to  see  the  arguments 
rise  naturally  from  one  another,  and  will  retain  a  more 
thorough  persuasion,  than  can  arise  from  the  strongest 
reasons,  which  are  thrown  together  in  confusion. 
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OF   THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF   THE  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

• 

Nothing  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning human  affairs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is 
owmg  to  chance^  and  what  proceeds  from  causes ;  nor  is 
there  any  subject,  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to 
deceive  himself  by  fake  subtleties  and  refinements.  To 
say,  that  any  event  is  derived  firom  chance,  cuts  short  all 
farther  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in  the 
same  state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But 
when  the  event  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  certain  and 
suble  causes,  he  may  then  display  his  ingenuity,  in  assign- 
ing these  causes ;  and  as  a  man  of  any  subtlety  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  in  this  particular,  he  has  thereby  an  opportunity 
of  swelling  his  volumes,  and  discovering  bis  profound 
knowledge,  in  observing  what  escapes  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant. 

The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  mjist 
depend  upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity,  in  consi- 
dering evoy  particular  incident.  But,  if  I  were  to  as- 
sign any  general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  dis- 
tinction, it  would  be  the  following,  Wliat  depends  upon 
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a  few  persons  is^  in  a  great  measure^  to  he  ascribed  to  chance ^ 
or  secret  and  unknown  causes :  What  arises  from  a  great 
number^  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known 
causes. 

Two  natural  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  rule. 
First f  If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  have  any  biasi  however 
small,  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias,  though,  perhaps,  it 
may  not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail 
in  a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to 
that  side.  In  like  manner,  when  any  causes  beget  a 
particular  inclination  or  {Sassion,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
among  a  certain  people  i  though  many  individuals  may 
escape  the  contagion,  and  be  [ruled  by  passions  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  seized 
by  the  common  afiection,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all 
their  actions. 

Secortdfyf  Those  principles  or  causes,  which  are  fitted 
to  operate  on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  grosser  and 
more  stubborn  nature,  less  subject  to  accidents,  and  less 
influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  those  which 
operate  on  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  so  de- 
licate and  refined,  that  the  smallest  incident  in  the  health, 
education,  or  fortune  of  a  particular  person,  is  sufiicient 
to  divert  their  course  and  retard  their  operation ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  maxims  or  obser- 
vations. Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  assure  us 
concerning  their  influence  at  another ;  even  though  all  the 
general  circumstances  should  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  gradual 
revolutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subject  of 
reasoning  and  observation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio- 
lent, which  are  commonly  produced  by  single  per- 
sons, and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  ca- 
^   price>  than  by  general  passions  and  interests.    The  de* 
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pression  of  the  lords,  and  rise  of  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  statutes  of  alienation  and  the  increase  of 
trade  and  industry,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  by  ge- 
neral principles,  than  the  depression  of  the  Spanish,  and 
rise  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Quint*  Had  Harry  IV.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Louis 
XIV.  been  Spaniards ;  and  Philip  II.  UI.  and  IV.  and 
Charles  II.  been  Frenchmen,  the  history  of  these  two  na- 
tions had  been  entirely  reversed. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for 
the  risie  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom,  than 
for  that  of  learning ;  and  a  state,  which  should  apply 
itself  to  the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more 
assured  of  success,  than  one  which  should  cultivate  the 
other.  Avarice,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an  universal 
passion,  which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
opon  all  persons :  But  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  know- 
ledge, has  a  very  limited  influence,  and  requires  youth, 
leisure,  education,  genius,  and  example,  to  make  it  govern 
any  person.  You  will  never  want  booksellers,  while  there 
are  buyers  of  books  :  But  there  may  frequently  be  readers 
where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  ne- 
cessity, and  liberty,  have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland  : 
But  study  and  application  have  scarcely  produced  any 
eminent  writers. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no  subject, 
in  which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  *,  lest  we  as- 
sign causes  which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is  merely 
contingent  to  stible  and  universal  principles.  Those 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state,  are  always  few  in 
number :  The  passion,  which  governs  them,  limited : 
Their  taste  and  judgment  delicate  and  easily  perverted : 
And  their  application  disturbed  with  the  smallest  accident. 
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Chance,  therefore,  or  secret  and  unknown  causes,  must 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the 
refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a  reason,  which  induces  me  not  to  ascribe 
the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  persons, 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  with  such  astonishing  suc- 
cess, as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity,  be  alvrays 
few,  in  all  nations  and  all  ages  \  it  is  impossible  but  a 
share  of  the  same  spirit  and  genius  must  be  antecedently 
diffused  through  the  people  among  whom  they  arise,  in 
order  to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their  earliest 
infmcy,  the  taste  and  judgilTent  of  those  eminent  writers. 
The  mass  cannot  be  altogether  insipid,  frt>m  which  such 
refined  spirits  are  extracted.  There  is  m  Gwi  withn  usy 
says  Ovid,  nvho  breathes  that  divme  fire^  by  which  fve  are 
animated  ^.  Poets  in  all  ages  have  advanced  this  claim 
to  inspiration.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  super* 
natural  in  the  case.  Their  fire  b  not  kindled  from  hea- 
ven.  It  only  runs  along  the  earth  \  is  caught  frxnn  one 
breast  to  another ;  and  bums  brightest,  where  the  mate- 
rials are  best  prepared,  and  most  happily  disposed.  The 
question,  therefore,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  b  not  altogether  a  question  ccmcem- 
ing  the  taste,  genius,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  but  concerning 
those  of  a  whole  people ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  accounted 
for,  in  some  measure,  by  general  causes  and  principles. 
I  grant,  that  a  man,  who  should  inquire,  why  such  a  par- 
ticular poet,  as  Homer,  for  instance,  existed,  at  such  a 
place,  in  such  a  time,  would  throw  himself  headlong  into 
chhnsera,  and  could  never  treat  of  siKh  a  subject,  without 
a  multitude  of  false  subtleties  and  refinements.      He 
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impetus  hie,  sacrse  demiua  mentis  habet.        Ovid^  FatL  lih.  c. 
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might  as  well  pretend  to  give  a  reason,  wby  such  parti- 
cular gentnis,  as  Fabius  and  Scipio,  lived  in  Rome  at 
^such  a  time,  and  why  Fabius  came  into  the  world  before 
Sdpio.  For  such  incidents  as  these,  no  other  reason  can 
be  given  than  that  of  Horace : 

Sett  genius  J  natale  comes j  qui  temperat  astruniy 

Nature  Deus  humana,  mortalis  in  unum 

Quodque  caputs  vultu  mutabiiis^  albus  et  ater. 

But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  many  cases  good  reasons 
might  be  given,  why  such  a  nation  is  jnore  polite  and 
learned,  at  a  particular  time^  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
At  least,  this  is  so  curious  a  subject,  that  it  were  a  pity  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  before  we  have  found  whether  it  be 
susceptible  of  reasoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  gene- 
ral principles. 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is.  That  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  arts  and  sciences  to  ariscy  at  first y  among 
amfpeople^  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  security 
against  mutual  violence  and  injustice,  than  the  choice 
of  some  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an 
implicit  confidence,  vsdthout  providing  any  security,  by 
bws  or  political  institutions,  against  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  these  rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centered 
in  a  single  person,  and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest, 
or  by  the  ordinary  coiu*se  of  propagation,  increase  to  a 
great  multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in 
his  own  person,  to  execute  every  office  of  sovereignty, 
in  every  place,  must  delegate  his  authority  to  inferior 
magistrates,  who  preserve  peace  and  order  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  As  experience  and  education  have 
not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  any  considerable 
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degree,  the  prince)  who  is  himself  unrestrained}  never 
dreams  of  restraining  his  ministers,  but  delegates  lus 
full  authority  to  every  one,  whom  he  sets  over  any^ 
portion  of  the  people.  All  general  laws  are  attended 
with  inconveniences,  when  applied  to  particular  cases; 
and  it  requires  great .  penetration  and  experience,  both 
to  perceive  that  these  inconveniences  a^  fewer  than 
what  result  from  full  discretionary  powers,  in  every 
magistrate  j  and  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are, 
upcm  the  whole,  attended  with  fewest  inconveniences. 
This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  men  may 
have  made  some  advances,  even  in  the  sublime  arts  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  whpre  a  rapidity  of  genius  and 
imagination  assists  their '  progress,  before  they  have  ar- 
rived at  any  great  refinemeat  in  their  municipal  laws, 
where  frequent  trials  and  diligent  observation  can  alone 
direct  their  improvements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed,  that  a  barbarous  monarch,  unrestrained  and 
uninstructed,  will  ever  become  a  legislator,  or  think  of 
restraining  his  Bashaws^  in  every  province,  or  even  his 
Cadisj  in  every  village*  We  are  told,  that  the  late 
Czar^  though  actuated  with  a  noble  genius,  and  smit 
with  the  love  and  admiration  of  European  arts;  yet 
professed  an  esteem  for  the  Turkish  policy  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  approved  of  such  summary  decisions  of 
causes,  as  are  practised  in  that  barbarous  monarchy, 
where  the  judges  are  not  restrained  by  any  methods, 
forms,  or  laws.  He  did  not  perceive,  how  contrary 
such  a  practice  would  have  been  to  all  his  other  en- 
deavours for  refining  his  people.  Arbitrary  power, 
in  all  cases,  is  somewhat  oppressive  and  debasing ;  bpt 
it  is  altogether  ruinous  and  intolerable,  when  contract- 
ed into  a  small  compass ;  and  becomes  still  worse, 
when  the  person,  who  possesses  it,  knows  that  the 
time  of  his  authority  is  limited  and  uncertain.       Hct- 
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ket  suhjictos  tanquam  suos ;  vUes^  ut  aliems^.  He  go- 
verns the  subjects  with  fall  authority,  as  if  they  were 
his  own ;  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny,  as  belonging 
to  another.  A  peoj^,  governed  after  such  a  manner, 
are  slaves  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
it  IS  impossiUe  they  can  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements 
of  taste  or  reason.  They  dare  not  so  much  as  pretend  to 
enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life. in  plenty  or  security. 

To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contra- 
diction* Before  these  refinements  have  taken  place,  tKe 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstructed ;  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  necessi-  ^ 
ty  of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he 
delegates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This 
barbarous  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vents aU  improvements.  Were  it  possible,  that,  before 
science  were  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  pos- 
sess so  much  wisdom  as  to  become  a  legislator,  and  gor 
vem  his  people  by  law,  not  by  the  arWtrary  will  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  it  might  be  pos^ble  for  that  species 
of  government  to  be  the  first  nursery  of  arts  and  scien- 
ces. But  that  supposition  seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent 
or  rational. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state^ 
may  be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  mo- 
narchy, and  may  entrust  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its 
magistrates  or  judges.  But,  besides  that  the  frequent 
elections  by  the  people  are  a  considerable  check  upon 
authority ;  it  is  impossiUe,  but,  in  time,  the  necessity  <^ 
restraining  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  preserve  liberty,  . 
must  at  last  appear,  and  give  rise  to  general  laws  and 
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distant  (torn  the  majorityy  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor 
excites  any  violent  ferment.  Besides,  a  large  govern- 
ment, though  the  whole  be  discontented,  may,  by  a  little 
art,  be  kept  in  obedience  ;  while  each  part,  ignorant  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  rest,  b  aAraid  to  begin  any  com- 
motion or  insurrection.  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  princes,  which  mankind  natu- 
rally  contract  when  they  do  not  often  see  the  sovereign, 
and  when  many  of  them  become  not  acquainted  with 
him  so  as  to  perceive  his  weaknesses.  And  as  large  states 
can  afibrd  a  great  expence,  in  order  to  support  the  pomp 
of  majesty ;  this  is  a  kind  of  fascination  on  men,  and  na- 
turaUy  contributes  to  the  enslaving  of  them. 

In  a  small  government,  any  act  of  oppression  is  imme^ 
diately  known  throughout  the  whole :  The  murmurs  and 
discontents  proceeding  from  it,  are  easily  communicated : 
And  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because  the  sub- 
jects are  not  apt  to  apprehend,  in  such  states,  that  the  dis- 
tance is  very  wide  between  themselves  and  their  sove- 
reign. «  No  man,"  said  the  prince  of  Conde,  "  is  a 
"  hero  to  his  FaUt  de  Chambre.^  It  is  certain  that  ad- 
miration and  acquaintance  are  altogether  incompatible 
towards  any  mortal  creature.  Sleep  and  love  convinced 
even  Alexander  himself  that  he  was  not  a  God :  But  I 
suppose  that  such  as  daily  attended  him  could  easily, 
from  the  niunberless  weaknesses  to  which  he  was  subject, 
have  given  him  many  still  more  convincing  proofis  of  his 
humanity. 

But  the  divisions  into  small  states,  are  favourable  to 
learning,  by  stopping  the  progress  to  authority  as  well 
as  that  of  power.  Reputation  b  often  as  great  a  fascina- 
tion upon  men  as  sovereignty,  and  b  equally  destructive  ^ 
to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  examination.  But  where 
a  number  of  neighbouring  states  have  a  great  intercourse 
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of  auts  and  commerce,  their  mutual  jealousy  keeps  them 
from  receiving  top  lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in 
matters  of  taste  and  of  reasoning,  and  makes  them  exa- 
mine every  work  of  art  with  the  greatest  care  and  accu- 
racy. The  contagion  of  popular  opinion  spreads  not  so 
easily  fix)m  one  place  to  another.  It  readily  receives  a 
check  in  some  state  or  other,  where  it  concurs  not  with 
the  prevailing  prejudices.  And  nothing  but  nature  and 
reason,  or  at  least,  what  bears  them  a  strong  resemblance, 
can  force  its  way  through  all  obstacles,  and  unite  the  most 
rival  nations  into  an  esteem  and  admiration  of  it. 

Greece  was  a  cluster  of  little  principalities,  which 
soon  became  republics ;  and  being  united  both  by  their 
near  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  same  Ian-., 
goage  and  interest,  they  entered  into  the  closest  intercourse 
of  commerce  and  learning.  There  concurred  a  happy 
climate^  a  soil  not  unfertile,  and  a  most  harmonious  and 
comprehensive  language  j  so  that  every  circumstance 
among  that  people  seemed  to  favour  the  rise  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Each  city  produced  its  several  aftists  and 
{diilosophers,  who  refused  to  yield  the  preference  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  republics:  Their  contention 
and  debates  sharpened  the  wits  of  men :  A  variety  of 
objects  was  presented  to  the  judgment,  while  each  chal- 
lenged the  preference  to  the  rest  •,  and  the  sciences,  not 
being  dwarfed  by  the  restraint  of  authority,  were  enabled 
to  make  such  considerable  shoots,  as  are  even  at  this 
time,  the  objects  of  our  admiration.  After  the  Roman 
Christian^  or  Cathoiic  church,  had  spread  itself  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  had  engrossed  all  the  learning  of  the 
times;  being  really  one  large  state  within  itself,  and 
united  under  one  head ;  this  variety  of  sects  immediate- 
ly disappeared,  and  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was 
alone  admitted  into  all  the  school^,  to  the  utter  tlepcava- 
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tion  of  every  kind  of  learning.  But  mankind^  harbg 
at  length  thrown  off  this  yoke)  afiairs  are  now  returned 
nearly  to  the  same  situation  as  before)  and  Europe  is  at 
present  a  copy,  at  large,  of  what  Greece  was  formerly 
a  pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
this  situation  in  several  instances.  What  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  to  which  the 
French  nation  shewed  such  a  strong  propensity  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  the  opposition  made  to 
it  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  soon  discovered 
the  weak  sides  of  that  philosophy  ?  The  severest  scrutiny, 
which  Newton's  theory  has  undergone,  proceeded  not 
from  his  own  countrymen,  but  from  foreigners ;  and  if 
it  can  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  it  meets  with  at 
present  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  will  probably  go  down 
triumphant  «to  the  latest  posterity.  The  English  are 
become  sensible  of  the  scandalous  licentiousness  of  their 
stage,  from  the  ex:  m  ;)le  of  the  French  decency  and  mo» 
rals.  The  French  .;;  e  convinced,  that  their  theatre  has 
become  somewhat  effeminate,  by  too  much  love  and  gal- 
lantry; and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  masculine 
taste  of  some  neighbouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  seems^  be  a  i»'etty  considerable  stock 
of  politeness  and  science,  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
centiuies,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing more  perfect  and  finished,  than  what  has  yet  arisen 
from  them.  But  China  is  one  vast  empire,  speaking  one 
language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  sympathising  in  the 
same  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher,  such  as 
Confucius,  was  propagate^  easily  from  one  comer  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  None  had  courage  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  opinion.  And  posterity  v^  not  bold 
enough  to  dispute  what  had  been  vmiversally  received  by 
their  ancestors.  -  This  seems  to  be  one  natiual  reason,  why 
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die  sciences  have  made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty 


If  we  consider  the  face  of  the  globe^  £m*ope  of  all 
the  four  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  most  broken  by  seas, 
rivers,  and  mountains ;  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of 
Europe.  Hence  these  regidns  /were  naturally  divided 
into  several  distinct  governments.  And  hence  the  scien- 
ces arose  in  Greece  j  and  Europe  has  been  hitherto  the 
most  constant  habitation  of  them. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter- 
ruptions in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attend- 
ed with  such  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and  the  re- 
cords of  history,  would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts 
and  sdences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  auth(H*ity,  and 
dethroning  the  tyrannical  usurpers  over  human  reason. 
In  this  particular,  they  have  the'  same  influence,  as  inler- 
mptions  in  political  governments  and  societies.  G>p- 
sider  the  blind  submission  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to 
die  several  masters  in  each  school,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  little  good  could  be  expected  from  a  hundred 
centuries  of  such  a  servile  philoso|rfiy.  Even  the 
Eclectics,  who  arose  about"  the  age  of  Augustus,  notwith- 
standing their  professing  to  chuse  freely^  what  pleased 
them  from  every  different  sect,  were  yet,  in  the  main, 
as  slavish  and  dependent  as  any  of  thei^brethren  ;  since 
they  sought  for  truth,  not  in  Nature,  but  in  the  several 
schools;  where  they  supposed  she  must  necessarily  be 
(bund,  though  not  united  in  a  body,  yet  dispersed  in  parts. 
Upon  the  revival  of  learning,  those  sects  of  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  Platonists,  and  Pythagoricians,  could 
never  regain  any  credit  or  authority ;  and,  ^t  the  same 
time,  by  the  example  of  their  fall,  kept  men  from  sub- 
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mittiDg}  with  such  blmd  deferrace,  to  those  new  sects, 
which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  them. 

The  tMrd  observation,  yrbidx  I  shall  form  on  this 
head,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  thearts  and  sciences,  is. 
That  thauf^  the  wly  proper  Nursery  of  these  noUe  plants 
be  a  free  state  ;  yet  may  they  he  trantplanted  into  ofy  go^ 
vemrrient ;  and  that  a  republic  is  most  favourMe  to  the 
growth  of  the  sciences^  and  a  civilized  monarchf  to  that  of  the 
polite  arts. 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  society,  whether  monarchi- 
cal or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  so  great 
difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehensive, 
is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection,  to 
effect  it.  The  judgments  of  many  must  unite  in  this 
work :  Experience  must  guide  their  labour :  Time  must 
bring  it  to  perfection :  And  the  feeling  of  inconvenien- 
ces must  correct  the  mistakes,  which  they  inevitably  (all 
into,  in  their  first  trials  and  experiments.  Hence  appears 
the  impossibility,  tK  t  this  undertaking  should  be  begun 
and  carried  on  in  any  monarchy  \  since  such  a  form  of  go* 
vemment,  ere  civilized,  knows  no  other  secret  or  policy, 
than  that  of  entrusting  unlimited  powers  to  every  governor 
or  magistrate,  and  subdividing  the  people  into  so  many 
classes  and  orders  of  slavery.  From  such  a  situation,  no 
improvement  cm  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the 
liberal  arts,  in  laws,  and  scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  same  barbarism  and  ignorance,  with 
which  the  government  commences,  is  propagated  to  all 
posterity,  and  can  never  come  to  a  period  by  the  eflfbrts 
or  ingenuity  of  such  unhappy  slaves. 

But  though  law,  the  soiu'ce  of  all  security  and  happi- 
ness, arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow  pro- 
duct of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with  the 
same  difficulty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when  it 
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has  once  taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  scaixely 
erer  perish  through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  ri^ 
goor  of  the  seasons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  more 
die  liberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a  refined  taste  or  senti- 
ment, are  easily  lost  j  because  they  are  always  relished 
hyjL  few  only,  whos^  leisure,  fortune,  and  genius,  fit 
them  for  such  amusements.  But  what  is  profitable  to 
every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  when  once  discover- 
ed, can  scarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but  by  the  total  sub- 
versiim  of  society,  and  by  such  furious  inundations  Of 
barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all  memory  of  former 
arts  and  civility.  Imitation  also  is  apt  to  transport  these 
coarser  and  more  useful  arts  firom  one  climate  to  ano- 
ther, and  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in  their 
progress'^  though,  perhaps,  they  sprang  after  them  in 
their  first  rise  and  propagation.  From  these  causes  pro- 
ceed civili2ed  monarchies ;  where  the  arts  of  government, 
first  invented  in  free  states,  are  peserved  to  the  mutual 
advantage  and  security  of  sovereign  and  subject* 

However  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may 
appear  to  some  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfection  to 
the  republican  \  nor  is  it  possible,  that  a  pure  despotism, 
established  among  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its 
native  force  and  energy,  refine  and  polish  itself.  It  must 
borrow  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  institutions,  and  con- 
sequently its  stability  and  order,  from  free  governments. 
These  advantages  are  the  sole  growth  of  republics.  The^ 
extensive  despotism  of  a  barbarous  monarchy,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as  into  the' 
prind^  points  of  administration,  for  ever  prevents  all 
such  improvements. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unre- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  possesses 
alone  a  power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thin^  but 
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custonit  example,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  interest. 
Every  minltfer  or  magistrate,  however  eminenty  mast 
submit  to  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  so-  . 
ciety,  and  must  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  af- 
ter the.  manner  which  is  prescribed.  The  people  de* 
pend  on  none  but  their  sovereign,  for  the  security  of  , 
their  property.  He  is  so  far  removed  from  diem,  and 
is  so  much  exempt  from  private  jealousies  or  interests, 
that  this  dependence  b  scarcely  fdt.  .  And  thus  a  spe- 
cies of  government  arises,  to  which,  in  a  high  political 
rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  Tyrarnig:  but  which, 
by  a  Just  and  prudent  administration,  may  affixrd  toler- 
able security  to  the  people,  and  may  answer  most  of 
the  ends  of  pcdidcal  society. 

But  though  in  a  civilizM  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a 
rqmblic,  the  people  have  security  (ot  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property  \  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government, 
those  who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  dispo- 
sal of  many  honours  and  advantages,  which  exdte  die 
embidon  and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  oidy  diflSsrence 
is,  that,  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office  nmst  look 
downwards  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  people;  in  a 
monarchy,  they  must  turn  their  attendon  upwards,  to 
court  the  good  graces  and  &vour  of  the  great.  To  be 
successful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man 
to  make  himself  usefidi  by  his  industry,  capacity,  or 
knowledge:  To  be  proq)erous  in  the  latter  way  it  is 
requisite  for  him  to  render  himself  agneakk^  by  his 
wit,  complaisance,  or  civility.  A  strong  genius  stK- 
ceeds  best  in  republics  :  A  refined  taste  in  monarchks. 
And,  consequendy,  the  sciences  are  the  more  natural 
growdi  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the  other. 

Not  to  mendon,  that  momvchies,  receiving  their 
chief  stability  from  a  supersdtioc»  reverence  to  priests 
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and  princes9  have  commooly  abridged  the  liberty  of  rea- 
sQobg,  with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  conse- 
quently metaphysics  and  morals.  AU  these  form  the 
most  considerable  branches  of  science.  Mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which  only  remain,  are  not  half  so 
valuable. 

Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
sign our  own  inclinations  to  those  of  our  companion, 
and  to  curb  and  conceal  that  presumption  and  arrogance, 
so  natural  to  the  human  mind.  A  good-natured  man, 
who  is  well  educated,  practbes  this  civility  to  every 
mortal,  without  premeditation  or  interest.  But  in  order 
to  render  that  valuable  quality  general  among  any  peo- 
ple, it  seems  necessary  to  assist  the  natural  disposition 
by  some  general  motive.  Where  power  rises  upwards 
from  the  people  to  the  great,  as  in  all  republics,  such 
refinements  of  civility  are  apt  to  be  little  practised; 
since  the  whole  sute  is,  by  that  means,  brought  near  to 
a  levd,  and  every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  in  a  great 
measure,  independent  of  another.  The  people  have  the 
advanUge,  by  the  authority  of  their  suffrages ;  the  great 
by  the  superiority  of  their  station.  But  in  a  civilized 
monarchy,  there  is  a  long  train  of  dependence  from  the 
prince  to  the  pe^ksant,  which  is  not  great  enough  to  ren- 
der property  precarious,  or  depress  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  but  b  sufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  incli- 
nation to  please  his  superiors,  and  to  form  himself  upon 
those  modek,  which  are  most  acceptable  to  people  of 
condition  and  education.  Politeness  of  manners,  there- 
fore, arises  most  naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts; 
and  where  that  flourishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will 
be  altogether  neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in  Europe   are  at  .present  noted  for 
want  of  politeness.     The  good-manners  of  a  Swiss  dvi- 
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Ihud  in  Hidland  *»  is  an  expression  for  rustidty  among 
the  French.  The  English,  in  some  degree,  fall  under 
the  same  censure,  notwithstanding  their  learning  and 
genius.  And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  they  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  their  communication 
with  the  other  Italians,  most  of  whose  governments 
beget  a  dependence  more  than  sufficient  for  dvilizing  their 
manners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning 
the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particu- 
lar :  But  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  arts  of  conversar 
tion  were  not  brought  so  near  to  perfection  among  them 
as  the  arts  of  writing  and  composition.  The  scurrility 
of  the  ancient  orators,  in  many  instances,  is  quite  shock- 
ing, and  exceeds  all  belief.  Vanity  too  is  often  not  a 
little  offensive  in  authors  of  those  ages  f  ^  as  wdl  as  the 
common  licentiousness  and  immodesty  of  their  style. 
Quiasfiqtit  itnpudicus^  aduhir^  ganeo,  manttf  ventre^  p^nc, 
bona  patria  laceraverat^  says  Sallust  in  one  of  the  gravest 
and  most  moral  passages  of  his  history.  Nam  fuii  antt 
Hilenam  Cunnus^  teterrima  belli  causaj  is  an  expressicm 
of  Horace,  in  tracmg  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
Ovid  and  Lucretius  %  ^®  almost  as  licentious  in  their 
style  as  Lord  Rochester  \  though  the  former  were  fine 
gentlemen  and  delicate  writers,  and  the  latter,  firom  the 

*  C*est  la  poUtene  d'tin  Sultte 

En  HoUande  civilb^.  Roubseav. 

f  It  is  needless  to  cite  Cicero  or  Pliny  on  this  head :  They  are  too 
much  noted.  But  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  6nd  Arrian,  a  very  gra\e, 
judicious  writer,  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  a  sudden,  to 
tell  his  readers  that  he  himself  is  as  eminent  among  the  Greeks  for  elo- 
quence, as  Alexander  was  for  arms.  lib,  t. 

X  This  poet  (see  lib.  iv.  1165.)  recommends  a  very  extraordinary  cure 
for  love,  and  what  one  expects  not  to  meet  with  in  so  elegant  and  phi- 
losophital  a  poem.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  some  of  Dr. 
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corruptions  of  that  court,  in  which  he  lived,  seems  to 
have  tiutawn,  off  all  regard  to  shame  and  decency.  Ju- 
vmal  inculcates  modesty  with  great  zeal  j  but  sets  a  very 
faad  example  of  it,  if  we  consider  the  impudence  of  his 
expressions. 

I  shall  also  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  among  the  ancients, 
there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  po- 
lite deference  and  respect,  which  civility  obliges  us 
either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with 
whom  we  converse-  Cic6ro  was  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  his  age ;  yet  I  must  confess  I  have 
frequently  been  shocked  with  the  poor  figure  under 
which  he  rqnresents  his  firiend  Atticus,  in  those  dia- 
logues,  where  he  himself  b  introduced  as  a  speaker. 
That  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whose  dignity,  though 
he  was  only  a  private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that 
€£  no  one  in  Rome,  is  there  shown  in  rather  a  more  pi-, 
tiful  light  than  Philalethes^s  friend  in  our  modem 
dialogues.  He  is  a  humble  adnurer  of  the  orator,  pays 
him  frequent  compliments,  and  receives  his  instructions, 
with  all  the  deference  which  a  scholar  owes  to  his  mas- 
ter^. Even  Cato  is  treated  in  somewhat  of  a  cavalier 
manner  in  the  dialogues  De  Finibus. 

One  of  the  most  particular  detaib  of  a  real  dialogue, 
vi^uch  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  Poly- 
binsf ;  when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  aprince  of  wit  and 
parts,  met  with  Htus  Flamimnus,  one  of  the  politest 
of  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  fi\nn  Plutarch  |,  accom- 
panied with  ambassadors  fi^m  almost  all   the  Greek 

SviffB  images.    The  elegant  CatuUui  and  Fhsdrus  iSUl  under  Uie  same 
censnre. 

*  Att.  Non  mihi  videtar  ad  beate  nvendum  satk  esse  viftntem. 
lffAa.At  hercnle  Brtito  meo  videtar ;  ciyos  ego  judicinm,  pace  tua  dixerim, 
Vmgti  antepono  tua     Tiuc.  2uatt  Ri,  v. 

f  lib.  xvii. 

K  S 
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cities.  The  iEtolian  ambassador  very  abruptly  telb 
the  kingy  that  he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a  madman  (x^^u*.) 
«  That's  evident,  (says  his  Majesty),  even  to  a  blind 
man  '^  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindiiess  <rf'  hn  ex- 
cellency. Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  the  usual  bounds : 
For  the  ccmference  was  not  disturbed ;  and  Flaminihus 
was  very  well  diverted  with  these  strokes  of  homoor* 
At  the  end,  when  Philip  craved  a  little  time  to  consult 
with  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  present,  the  Ro- 
man general,  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wit,  as  the 
historian  says,  tells  him,  ^  That  perhaps  the  reason 
why  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  because 
he  had  murdered  them  allj**  which  was  actually  the 
case.  This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  ccm- 
demned  by. the  historian ;  caused  no  £irther  resentment 
in  Philip,  than  to  excite  a  Sardonian  smile,  or  what 
we  call  a  grin ;  and  hindo^d  him  not  from  renewing  . 
the  conference  next  day.  Hutarch*,  too,  mentions 
this  raillery  amongst  the  witty  and  agreesMe  saymgs  of 
Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  hk  famous  piece  of 
insolence,  in  saying,  Ego  et  hex  meus,  /  and  tm/  iing^ 
by  observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformafble  to  the 
Latin  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  himself 
before  the  person  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  he  spake.  Yet 
this  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  'civiHty 
among  that  people.  The  ancients  made  it  a  rule,  that 
the  person  of  th^  greatest  dignity  should,  be  mentioned 
first  in  the  discourse ;  insomuch,  that  we  find  the  spring 
of  a  quarrel  and  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and 
.£tolians,  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming  the  ^toli- 
tns  before  the  Romans  in  celebrating  a  victory  gained 

*  Pint,  in  ViU  Flamln. 
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by  their  muted  anns  orer  the  Macedonians^.  Thus 
Lhia  disgusted  Tiberius  by  placing  her  own  name  before 
his  in  an  inscriptioflf. 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed.  In 
Uke  mannerf  as  modem  politeness,  ndiich  is  naturally  so 
ornamental,  runs  often  into  affectation  and  foppery,  dis- 
guise and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  simplicity,  which 
is  naturally  so  amiable  and  affecting,^  often  degenerates 
into  rusticity  and  abuse,  scurrility  and  obscenity. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  allowed  to 
modem  times,  the  modem  notions  of  gaUantfy,  the  na- 
ttffal  produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably 
be  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No  one 
deines  this  invention  to  be  modem  %  :  But  seme  of  the 
more  zealous  partizans  of  the  ancients  have  asserted  it 
to  be  fbppish  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach,  rather  than 
a  credit,  to  the  present  age  $•  It  may  here  be  proper  to 
examine  this  question. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  afiec- 
tson  between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  rapacious  ammals,  b  not  merely  confined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bodily  appetite^  but  begets  a  firiendship 
and  mutual  sympathy,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  those  species,  where 
nature  Umits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  Sea- 
son and  to  one  object,  and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or 
association  between  a  single  male  and  female,  there  is  yet 
a  visible  complacency  and  benevolence,  which  extends 
£affther,  and  mutually  softens  the  affections  of  the  sexes 
towards  each  other.    How  much  more  must  this  have 

.*  Phit  iif  Vit  Flamin.  f  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  64. 

}  In  the  St^Tormwnim  of  Terence,  Clhiias,  whenever  he  comes  to 
town,  instead  of  waiting  on  his  mistreu,  sends  for  her  to  come  to  him. 
{  Lord  Shaftesbury,  see  his  Morulitts. 
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place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  of  the  appetite  is 
not  natural^  but  either  is  derived  accidentally  firom  some 
strong  charm  of  love,  or  arises  firom  reflections  on  duty 
and  convenience.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  proceed  less 
firom  affectation  than  the  passion  of  gallantry.  It  is  no- 
tural  in  the  highest  degree*  Art  and  education,  in  the 
most  elegant  courts,  make  no  more  alteration  on  it  than 
on  all  the  other  laudable  passions.  They  only  turn  the 
mind  more  towards  it  \  they  refine  it  \  they  polish  it  % 
and  give  it  a  proper  grace  and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  mtural.  To  cor- 
rect such  gross  vices,  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  ii^ury 
on  others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  object  of  the 
most  ordinary  education.  Where  that  is  not  attended 
to,  in  some  degree,  no  human  society  can  subsist.  But^ 
in  order  to  render  conversation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
minds  more  easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  have  been 
inrented,  and  have  carried  the  matter  somewhat  farther. 
Wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propensity  to 
any  vice,  or  to  any  passion  disagreeable  to  others,  refined 
breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  o^X)- 
site  side,  and  to  preserve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  s^ 
pearance  of  sentiments  different  from  those  to  which  they 
naturally  incline.  Thus,  as  we  are  conunonly  proud  and 
selfish,  and  apt  to  assume  the  preference  above  others, 
a  polite  man  learns  to  behave  with  deference  towards  his 
companions,  and  to  yield  the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the 
common  incidents  of  society.  In  like  numner,  wherever 
a  persop's  situation  may  naturally  beget  any  disagreeable 
suspicion  in  him,  it  is  the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent 
it,  by  a  studied  display  of  sentiments,  directly  contrary  to 
those  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men 
know  their  infirmities,  and  naturally  dread  contempt 
from  the  youth:  Hence  well-educated  youth  redouUe 
the  instances  of  respect  and  deference  to  their  elders* 
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Strangers  and  foreigners  are  without  protection:  Hencey 
in  all  polite  countries,  they  recdve  the  highest  dvilitiesy 
and  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  every  company.  A 
man  is  lord  in  his  own  family  ^  and  his  guests  are,  in  a 
manner,  subject  to  his  authority ;  Hence,  he  is  always 
the  lowest  person  in  the  company;  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  every  one  $  and  giving  himself  all  the  troid>le,  in  order 
to  please,  which  may  not  betray  too  visible  an  affectation, 
or  impose  too  much  constraint  on  his  guests  **  Gallantry 
is  nothing  but  an  instance  of  the  same  generous  atten- 
tion. As  nature  has  given  man  the  supmority  above 
mmnan^  by  endowing  him  with  greater  strength  both  of 
mind  and  body;  it  is  his  part  to  alleviate  that  superiori* 
ty,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  generosity  of  his  behavi- 
our, and  by  a  studied  deference  and  complaisance  for  all 
her  inclinations  and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations  display 
this  superiority,  by  reducing  their  fanales  to  the  most 
abject  slavery ;  by  confining  them,  by  beating  them,  by 
sdling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  the  male  sex,  amiong 
a  polite  people,  discover  their  authority  in  a  more  gene- 
rous, thou|^  not  a  less  evident  manner ;  by  civility,  by 
reelect,  by  complaisance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  gallantry* 
In  good  company,  you  need  not  ask.  Who  is  the  master 
<tf  die  ffast  ?  The  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place,  and 
who  is  always  industrious  in  helpnig  every  <me,  is  cer- 
tainly the  person.  We  must  either  condemn  all  such 
instances  of  generosity,  as  foppish  and  afilected,  or  admit 
of  gallantry  among  the  rest.  The  ancient  Muscovites 
wedded  their  wives  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.  The 
mne  people,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always  the  pre- 

*  Tbe  frequent  mentoi  m  aDcieot  aothon  of  that  ill-bred  cmtom  of 
tbe  mester  of  the  family's  eating  better  bread,  or  drinlung  better  wine  at 
table,  than  he  afforded  his  guests,  is  but  an  indifferent  maxk  of  the  civility 
of  those  ages.  See  JuTenal,  sat  5.  ^  Plin.  lib.  zivv  cap.  19. ;  also  Plinit 
^isL  Ludan  de  mercede  condwtis,  SahtmaUof  &c  There  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  Emope  at  present  so  uncivilized  as  to  admit  of  such  a  custom.     _ 
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cedenqr  dbore  foreigners,  eren*  forergn  ambassadors. 
These  two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness 
are  much  of  a  piece. 

Gallantry  b  not  lea  coo^xitible  with  nvisdom  and  pru^ 
dinct^  than  ivith  naturt  and  gimroiityf  and,  when  under 
proper  r^[ulatioos,  contriiNKiei  more  than  any  other  in- 
vention to  the  mtertaimnent  and  imprpvinmtt  of  the  yooth 
of  both  sexes.  Among  every  species  of  animals,  nature 
has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their  sweetest 
and  best  enjoyment.  But  the  satisfiiction  of  the  bodily 
appetite  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify  the  mind ;  and, 
even  among  brote  creatures,  we  find  that  their  play  and 
dalliance,  and  other  expressions  of  fondness,  form  the 
greatest  part  of  the  entertainment.  In  rational  beings, 
wenMist  certainly  adnut  the  mind  for  a  considerable  share. 
Were  we  to  rob  the  feast  <^  all  its  garniture  of  reason, 
discourse,  sympathy,  friendship,  and  gaiety,  what  remains 
would  scarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  i^  the  judgment  of 
the  truly  el^ant  and  luxurioos. 

What  better  school  for  manners  tlum  the  company  of 
virtuous  women,  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  please 
must  insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  exam{^  of 
the  fomsde  softness  and  modesty  mos(  communicate  itself 
to  their  admirers,  and  where  the  ddicacy  of  that  sex  puts 
ev«ry  one  od  his  guard,  lest  he  give  c^Smce  by  amy  breach 
of  €leeency? 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fur  sex  was 
considered  as  altogether  dcHnestic;  nor  were  they  regarded 
SB  part  of  the  pdke  worU,  or  of  good  compacfy.  This» 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  ancients  have  not  left 
us  one  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent  (unless  one 
may  except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dia- 

*  Set  RdMum  tf  Uiret  Embtmes,  by  the  Eftri  of  Cailitlf. 
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Iflgues  of  Lndan),  though  many  of  their  serious  com- 
positions are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  condemns 
the  coarse  raillkies  and  cold  jests  of  Phutus:  But, 
thm^  die  most  easy,  agreeaUe,  and  judicious  writer  in 
the  worldy  is  his  own  talesit  for  ridicule  very  striking  or 
refined?  Hus^  dierefore^  is  one  considerable  improve 
mentf  which  die  polite  arts  have  received  from  gallantry) 
and  from  courts  where  it  first  arose. 

Botf  to  return  firom  this  digressaon,  I  shall  advance  it 
as  a  fmtrtk  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  arts  and  scienccsi  Tha  wken  ttu  arts  and 
stkncfs  cotm  U  peffiction  in  antf  statf^  fivm  that  moment 
Aeif  natnraUjf  or  ratlur  mcasarihf  decline^  and  tekhm 
or  never  revive  in  thai  nation^  where  they  farmer^  jh»' 
rished. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  maxim,  though  con- 
fiBrmable  to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed 
coDtrary  to  reasmi.  If  die  natural  genius  of  manldnd 
be  the  same  in  all  agte,  and  in  almost  all  countries  (as 
seems  to  be  the  truth),  it  most  very  mudi  forward  and 
critivate  this  genius,  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every 
artp  which  may  regidate  the  taste,  and  fix  the  objects  of 
imitation.  The  nxxlels  left  ns  by  die  ancients  gave  Urth 
to  all  the  arts  about  f^  years  agO|  and  have  mightily 
adNncfd  their  progress  in  every  country  of  Europe : 
Why  had  they  not  a  liko  eflect  during  the  reign  of 
Thjaa  and  his  successors,  when  they  were  much  more 
entire^  and  were  still  admired  and  studied  by  the  whole 
worid  ?  So  late  as  the  emperor  Justinmn,  die  Poet,,  by 
way  of  distinctbn,  was  understood,  among  the  Greeks, 
to  be  Hooier}  among  the  Roarums,  TitgSL  Such  ad- 
imatioBS  stiH  remained  for  diese  divine  geniuses ;  though 
no  poet  had  appeared  for  many  centuries,  who  could 
jnsdy  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 
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A  man's  genius  is  alwaysi  in  the  beginning  of  life»  as 
much  unknown  to  himself  as  to  others :  and  it  is  only 
after  frequent  triak,  attended  with  success^  that  he  dares 
think  himself  e<iual  to  those  undertakings,  in  which 
those»  who  have  succeeded,  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  tf  his  own  nation  be  already  possessed  of 
many  models  of  ekxiuencey  he  naturally  compares  his  own 
juvenile  exercises  with  these ;  and  being  sensible  of  the 
great  disproportion,  is  discouraged  from  any  faitherat- 
tempts>.and  never  aims  at  a  rivalship  with  those  authors, 
whom  he  so  mudi  admires.  A  noUe  emtdation  is  the 
source  of  every  excdlence.  Admiration  and  modesty 
naturally  extinguish  this  emulation.  And  no  one  is  so 
liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and  modesty  as  a  truly 
great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  encourager  of  the 
noUe  arts  is  praise  and  glory.  A  writer  is  animated 
with  new  force,  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the  worid 
for  his  former  productions ;  and,  being  roused  by  such  a 
motive,  he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  perfection,  wbidi  is 
equally  surprising  to  himself  and  to  his  readers.  But 
when  the  posts  ^f  honour  are  all  occufned,  his  first  at- 
tempts are  but  coldly  received  by  the  pd)lk ;  being  com- 
pared to  producticms,  which  are  both  in  th^nsehes  more 
excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an  estaUish- 
ed  reputation.  Were  Moliere  and  Comeille  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  at  present  their  eariy  productions,  which 
were  formerly  so  well  received,  it  would  discourage  the 
young  poets,  to  see  the  indiflference  and  disdain  of  the 
public.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  afene  could  have  given 
admission  to  the  Prince  of  Tjfrif  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe 
Tie  Moor:  IhdEvery  Man  in  his  Humtwr  been  rejected, 
we  had  never  seen  Volpone. 
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Perhaps^  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  na- 
tion  to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in 
too  great  perfection.  This  extinguishes  emulation)  and 
sinks  the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  mo- 
dels of  Italian  painting  brought  to  England^  instead 
of  exciting  our  artistSj  is  the  cause  of  their  small  progress 
in  that  noble  art.  The  same>  perhaps,  was  the  case  of 
Rome,  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece.  That 
multitude  of  polite  productions  in  the  French  language, 
dispersed  all  over  Germany  and  the  North,  hinder  these 
nations  from  cultivating  their  own  language,  and  keep 
them  still  dependent  on  their  neighbours  for  those  ele- 
gant entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration. 
But  besides  that  they  were  written  in  languages,  known 
only  to  the  learned ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  comparison 
is  not  so  perfect  or  entire  between  modem  wits,  and 
those  who  lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller 
been  bom  in  Rome,  during  the  xeign  of  Tiberius,  his 
first  productions  had  been  despised,  when  compared  to 
the  finished  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this  island  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Roman  poet  diminished  nothing  from  the 
fame  of  the  English.  We  esteemed  ourselves  sufficiently 
happy,  that  our  climate  and  language  could  produce  but  a 
faint  copy  of  so  excellent  an  original. 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,  require 
a  fresh  soil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and 
however  you  may  recmit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will  never, 
when  once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  b  perfect  or 
finished  in  the  kind. 
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It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that  his 
utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest 
of  Nature's  productions,  either  for  beauty  or  value.  Art 
is  only  the  und^-workman,  and  is  employed  to  give  « 
f€w  strokes  of  embellishment  to  those  pieces  which  come 
from  the  band  of  the  master.  Some  of  the  drapery  may 
be  of  his  drawing;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  suit  of  clothes :  But 
nature  must  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  those  productions,  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are  be- 
holden for  their  <^hief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  iur 
fiuence  of  nature.  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the  poets, 
we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  productions. 
The  greatest  genius,  where  Nature  at  any  time  fails  him, 

*  Or,  7%e  man  qf  elegance  and  pieaswe,  Tlie  intentiua  of  this  and  the 
three  foUowiog  Emajtb  it  not  §o  mnch  to  expUiD  accurately  the  scndmentB 
of  the  mncient  lectsof  phUosophy*  m  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  sects  that 
naturally  form  themselves  in  the  world,  and  entertain  diiTercnt  ideas  of 
hnman  life  and  happiness.  I  have  given  each  of  them  the  name  of  the 
philosophical  sect,  to  which  iiheam  the  greatest  affinity. 
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(for  she  is  not  equal),  throws  aside  the  Ijrtf  and  hopes 
not)  firom  the  rules  of  art)  to  reach  that  divine  harmony, 
which  must  proceed  firom  her  inspiration  al<me.  How 
poor  are  those  songs,  where  a  happy  flow  of  £mcy  has 
not  furnished  nuiterials  for  art  to  embellish  and  re^ 
fine! 

But  of  all  the  firuitless  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  sb 
ridiculous^  as  that  which  the  severe  philosophers  have 
undertaken,  the  producing  of  an  artifidal  keppmesSf  and 
making  us  be  pleased  by  rules  of  reason,  and  by  reflectioii. 
Why  did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward,  irtiich  Xerxes 
promised  to  him,  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure  ? 
Unless,  periiaps,  they  invented  so  many  {Measures  for 
their  own  use,  that  they  despised  riches,  and  stood 
in  no  need  of  any  enjoyments,  which  the  rewards  of 
that  monarch  could  procure  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed, 
to  think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  furnish  the 
Persian  court  with  a  new  pleasure,  by  presenting  it 
with  so  new  and  unusual  an  object  of  ridicule.  Their 
q>eculation8,  when  confined  to  theory,  and  gravely  de- 
livered in  the  schools  of  Greece,  might  excite  admi- 
ration in  their  ignorant  pupils :  But  the  attempting  to 
reduce  such  principles  to  practice  wotild  soon  have  be- 
trayed  their  absurdity. 

Tou  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reason,  and  by 
rules  of  art.  Tou  must,  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules 
of  art.  For  on  my  original  frame  and  structure  does 
my  hap[nness  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  effect 
thb ;  and  skill  too,  I  am  afSraid :  Nor  can  I  entertain  a 
less  opinion  of  Nature's  wisdom  than  of  your^.  And  let 
her  conduct  the  machine,  which  she  has  so  wisely  firamed, 
I  find  that  I  should  only  spoil  it  by  tampering. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  regulate,  refine, 
or  invigorate  any  of  those  sprbgs  or  principles,  which 
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Nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which 
I  must  reach  happiness  ?  But  happiness  implies  ease>  con- 
tentment, repose,  and  pleasure  ^  not  watchfulness,  care, 
and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my  body  consists  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  all  its  operations  are  performed.  The 
stomach  digests  the  aliments:  The  heart  circulates  the 
Hood :  The  brain  separates  and  refines  the  spirits  :  And 
all  this  without  my  concerning  myself  in  the  matter. 
When  by  my  will  alone  I  can  stop  the  blood,  as  it  runs 
with  impetuosity  along  its  canals,  then  may  I  hope  to 
change  the  course  of  my  sentiments  and  passions*  In 
yain  should  I  strain  my  faculties,  and  endeavour  to  receive 
pleasure  from  an  object,  wl^ch  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to 
afiect  my  organs  with  delight.  I  may  give  myself  pain 
by  my  fruitless  endeavours,  but  ^hall  never  reach  any 
pleasure. 

Away  then  with  all  those  vain  pretences  of  making 
ourselves  happy  within  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our 
own  thoughts,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  well-doing,  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all  sup- 
plies from  external  objects.  This  is  the  voice  of  Pride, 
not,  of  Nature.  And  it  were  well  if  even  this  pride 
could  support  itself,  and  communicate  a  real  inward  plea- 
sure, however  melancholy  or  severe.  But  this  impotent 
pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the  outside  ;  and  with 
infinite  pains  and  attention  compose  the  language  and 
countenance  to  a  philosophical  dignity,  in  order  to  de^ 
ceive  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart,  mean  while,  is 
empty  of  all  enjoyment ;  and  the  mind,  unsupported  by 
its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the  deepest  sorrow  and  de* 
jecticH).  .  Miserable,  but  vain  mortal!  Thy  mind  bg 
happy  within  itself !  With  what  resources  is  it  endowed 
tp  fiU  so  immense  a  void,  qnd  supply  the  place  of  all  thy 
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bodily  senses  and  faculties?  Can  thy  head  subsist  mthout 
thy  other  members  ?  In  such  a  situation. 

What  foolish  figure  must  it  make  ? 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake. 

Into  such  a  lethargy,  or  such  a  melancholy,  must  thy 
mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  ocoqKitions 
and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  m  this  violent  constraint. 
Confine  me  not  within  myself,  but  point  out  to  me  those 
objects  and  pleasures  which  aflEbrd  the  chief  enjoyment. 
But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ign(M*ant  sages,  to 
shew  me  the  road  to  happiness  ?  Let  me  consult  my  own 
passions  and  inclinations.  In  them  must  I  read  the  dic- 
tates of  Nature,  not  in  your  frivolous  discourses. 

But  see,  propitious  to  my ,  wishes,  the  divine,  the 
amiable  Pleasure*,  the  supreme  love  of  Gods  and 
men,  advances  towards  me.  At  her  approadi,  my  heart 
beats  with  genial  heat,  and  every  sense  and  every  Enculty 
is  dissolved  in  joy;  while  she  pours  around  me  all  the 
embellishments  of  the  spring,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
autumn.  The  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with 
the  softest  music,  as  she  invites  me  to  partake  of  those 
delicious  fruits,  which,  with  a  smile  that  difiuses  a  glory 
on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  she  presents  to  me.  The 
sportive  Cupids,  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their 
odoriferous  wings,  or  poiu:  on  my  head  the  most  fragrant 
oils,  or  offer  me  their  sparkling  nectar  in  golden  goUets. 
O !  for  ever  let  me  spread  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  roses, 
and  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  moments,  with  soft  and 
downy  steps,  glide  along.    But,  cruel  chance  I  Whither 

*  Dia  Voiuptoi.    LcciET. 
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do  joa  fly  so  fast  i  Why  do  my  ardent  wi8he89  and  that 
load  of  pleasures^  under  which  you  labour,  rather  hasten 
than  retard  your  unrelenting  pace.  Suffer  me  to  en- 
joy this  soft  repose,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  search  of 
happiness.  Suffer  me  to  satiate  myself  with  these  de- 
licacic^,  after  the  pains  of  so  long  and  so  foolish  an  ab- 
stinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  lost  their  hue : 
The  firuit  its  flavour :  And  that  delicious  wine,  whose 
fames  so  late  intoxicated  all  my  senses  with  such  de- 
fight,  now  solicits  in  vain  the  sated  palate.  Pleasure 
smfles  at  my  languor.  She  beckons  her  sister.  Virtue^  to 
come  to  her  assistance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue^  ob- 
serves the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my 
jannslk  friends.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear 
companions,  to  these  shadow  bowers,  and  to  this  luxuri- 
ous repast.  Tour  presence  iias  restored  to  the  rose  its 
hue,  and  to  tlie  fruit  its  flavour.  The  vapours  of  this 
sprightly  nectar  now  again  ply  around  my  heart ;  while 
you  partake  of  my  delights,  and  discover,  in  your  cheer- 
ful looks,  the  pleasure  which  you  receive  from  my  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction.  The  like  do  I  receive  firom  your's ; 
and,  encouraged  by  your  joyous  presence,  shall  ag^un 
renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from  too  much  enjoyment, 
my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated ;  while  the  mind  kept  not 
pace  with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  o'erbur- 
diened  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  b  true  wisdom  to  be  found. 
In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
debates  of  statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
TOtue  display  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  secure  of  the 
future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  present  \  and  while  we  yet 
possess  a  being,  let  us  fix  some  good,  beyond  the  power 
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of  fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  wQl  bring  its  own  pUa- 
sures  along  with  it :  Or,  should  it  disappoint  oar  fond 
wishes,  we  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting 
on  the  pleasures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance 
of  Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers,  should  break  in  upon 
this  entertainment,  and  confoimd  us  with  their  turbulent 
and  clamorous  pleasures.  The  sprightly  muses  wait 
around;  and  with  their  charming  symphony,  sufficient 
to  soften  the  wolves  and  tygers  of  the  savage  desert,  in- 
spire a  soft  joy  into  every  bosom.  Peace,  harmony,  and 
concord,  reign  in  this  retreat ;  nor  is  the  silence  ever 
broken  but  by  the  music  of  our  songs,  or  the  cheerful 
accents  of  our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark !  the  favourite  of  the  muses,  the  gentle  Da- 
mon strikes  the  lyre;  and,  while  he  accompanies  its 
harmonious  notes  with  his  more  harmonious  song,  he 
inspires  us  with  the  same  happy  debauch  of  fancy,  by 
which  he  is  himself  transported.  «  Ye  happy  youths,^ 
he  sings,  "  Ye  favoured  of  Heaven  *,  while  the  wan- 
ton spring  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honours, 
let  not  glory  seduce  you,  with  her  delusive  blaze,  to 
pass  in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  season,  this 
prime  of  life.  Wisdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to 
pleasure  :  Nature  too  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in  that 
smooth  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  shut  your  ears  to 
their  commanding  voice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart 
to  their  soft  allurements  ?  Oh,  deluded  mortals !  thus 
to  lose  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  invaluable 


*  An  imitatioii  of  the  Syrens  •ong  in  Tasso  : 
"  O  OknriDetti,  mentre  Aprile  et  Maggio 
**  V*  ammantan  di  fiorite  et  yerde  tpoglie,"  &c. 

Giureialemme  libcraUiy  CVinlo  14. 
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a  present)  to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  ^blessing.  Con- 
temphte  well  your  recompence.  Consider  that  glory, 
which  so  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  you 
with  youjr  own  praises.  It  is  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay 
the  shadow  of  a  dream,  dissipated  by  every  wind,  and 
lost  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
judging  multitude.  Tou  fear  not  that  even  death  itself 
shall  ravish  it  from  you.  But  behold !  while  you  are 
yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it;  ignorance  ne- 
glects it ;  nature  enjoys  it  not ;  fancy  alone,  renouncing 
every  pleasure,  receives  this  airy  recompence,  empty  and 
unstable  as  herself."* 

Thus  the  hours  pass  yiperceived  along,  and  lead  in 
their  wanton  train  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  all  the 
joys  of  harmony  and  friendship.  Smiling  innocence 
closes  the  procession  \  and,  while  she  presents  herself  to 
our  ravished  eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole  scene,  and 
renders  the  view  of  these  pleasures  as  transporting,  af« 
ter  they  have  past  us,  as  when,  with  laughing  countenan- 
ces, they  were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  darl> 
ness,  stealing  silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature 
in  an  universal  shade.  ^  Rejoice,  my  friends,  continue 
jour  repast,  or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though  ab- 
sent, your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  shall  still  be  mine." 
B$it  whither  Jo  ym  go  F  Or  what  new  pleasures  call  you 
from  our  society  F  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your 
friends  ?  And  can  aught  please  in  winch  we  partake  not  ? 
<•  Yes,  my  friends ;  the  joy  which  I  now  seek,  admits  not 
of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wish  your  absence : 
And  here  alone  can  I  find  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  your  society.** 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  through  the  shades  of  the 
thk]^  vrood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around  me, 
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ere,  methinksi  I  perceive  through  the  gloom  the  chaim- 
ing  Cxlia)  the  mistress  of  my  wishes,  who  vranders  im* 
patient  though  the  grove,  and,  prevendng  the  appcnnted 
hour,  silently  chides  my  tardy  steps.    But  the  joy,  which 
she  receives  from  my  presence,  best  pleads  my  excu^ ; 
and,  dissipating  every  anxious  and  every  angry  thoi^;ht, 
leaves  room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rapture.   With 
what  words,  my  £ur  one,  shall  I  express  my  tendamcts, 
or  describe,  the  emotions  which  now  warm  my  transported 
bosom  !  Words  are  too  faint  to  describe  my  love ;  and 
if,  alas  !  you  feel  not  the  same  flame  within  you,  in  vain 
shall  I  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  a  just  conception  of  it. 
But  your  every  word  and  ever^r  motion  suffice  to  rasiove 
.this  doubt  *,  and  while  they  express  your  passion,  serve 
also  to  inflame  mine.     How  amiable  this  solitude,  thb 
silence,  this  darkness !  No  objects  now  importune  the  ra- 
vished soul.    The  thought,  the  sense,  all  fiill  of  nothing 
but  our  mutual  happiness,  wholly  possess  the  mind,  and 
convey  a  pleasure,  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  seek  for 
in  every  other  enjoyment.— -• 

But  why  does  your  bosom  heave  with  these  ^^ 
while  tears  bathe  your  Rowing  cheeks  ?  Why  distract 
yopr  heart  with  such  vain  Anxieties  ?  Why  so  often  ask 
me.  How  long  try  love  shall  ^  endurt  ?  Alas !  my  Caelia^ 
can  I  resolve  this  question  i  Do  I  know  how  long  ny  ^ 
shall  if€t  endure  ?  But  does  this  also  disturb  your  tender 
breast  ?  And  b  the  image  of  our  frail  mcartality  for  ever 
present  with  you,  to  throw  a  damp  on  your  gayest  hoars, 
and  poison  even  those  joys  which  love  in$[Hres  ?  Consider 
rather,  that  if  Ufe  be  frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we 
should  well  employ  the  present  moment,  and  lose  no  part 
of  so  perishable  an  existence.  Tet  a  little  moment,  and 
these  shall  be  no  more.  We  shall  be,  as  if  we  had  never 
been.      Not  a  memory  of  us  be  left  upon  evA ;  'aad 
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even  the  fabulous  shades  below  will  not  afford  us  a  ha» 
bitation«  Our  fruitless  anxieties,  our  vain  projects^  'our 
uncertain  speculations,  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  and 
lost.  Our  present  doubts,  concerning  the  original  cause  of 
all  things,  must  never,  alas !  be  resolved.  This  alone  we 
may  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  preside, 
he  must  be  pleased  to  see  us  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being, 
and  enjoy  that  pleasure,  for  which  alone  we  were  created. 
Let  this  reflection  give  ease  to  your  anxious  thoughts ; 
but  render  not  your  joys  too  serious,  by  dwelling  for 
ever  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient,  once  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded 
loose  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  scruples  of 
a  vain  superstition :  But  while  youth  and  passion,  my 
fur  one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find  gayer 
subjects  of  discourse,  to  intermix  with  these  amorous 
caresses. 
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THE   STOld  *. 

jThere  is  this  obvious  and  material  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  nature,  with  regard  to  men  and  other  ani- 
mals, that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime 
celestial  spirit,  and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with 
superior  beings,  she  allows  not  such  noble  faculties  to 
lie  lethargic  or  idle;  but  urges  him  by  necessity,  to 
employ,  on  every  emergence,  his  utmost  art  and  industry. 
Brute-creatures  have  many  of  their  necessities  supplied 
by  nature,  being  clothed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent 
parent  of  all  things :  And  nrfiere  their  own  industry  is 
requisite  on  any  occasion,  nature,  by  implanting  instincts, 
still  supplies  them  with  the  art^  and  guides  them  to  their 
good  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man,  exposed 
naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  elements,  rises  slowly 
from  that  helpless  state,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  his 
parents  \  and,  having  attained  his  Utmost  growth  and  per* 
Section,  reaches  only  a  capacity  of  subsisting,  by  his  own 

*  Or  the  man  of  action  Mid  Tiitue. 
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care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  sold  to  skill  and  la- 
bour; and  where  nature  furnishes  the  materialsi  they 
are  still  rude  and  unfinished,  till  industrji  ever  active 
and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  brute  state,  and 
fits  them  for  human  use  and  convenience. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man!  the  beneficence  of 
nature;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
supplies  all  thy  necessities.  But  let  not  indolence,  under 
the  false  appearance  of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to  rest 
contented  with  her  presents.  Wouldst  thou  return  to 
the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  sky  for  thy 
covering,  and  to  stones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  against 
the  ravenous  animals  of  ^e  desert  ?  Then  return  also  to 
thy  savage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  superstition,  to  thy 
brutal  ignorance ;  and  sink  thyself  below  those  ani'm;^!^^ 
whose  condition  thou  admirest,  and  wouldst  so  fondly 
imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  "^ateriab  to 
employ  these  talents :  Harken  to  her  voice,  which  so 
plainly  tells  thee,  that  thou  thyself  shouldst  also  be  the 
object  of  thy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  atten- 
tion alone  thou  canst  acquire  that  ability  which  will 
raise  thee  to  thy  proper  station  in  the  universe.  Be» 
hold  this  artizan  who  converts  a  rude  and  shapeless 
stone  into  a  noble  metal;  and,  moulding  that  metal 
by  his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were  by  ma- 
gic, every  weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  untenaiL 
for  his  convenience.  He  has  not  this  skill  fipom  na- 
ture :  Use  and  practice  have  Uught  it  him :  and  if  fhfm 
wouldst  emulate  his  success,  thou  must  follow  hit  labc^ 
rious  footsteps. 
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But  idiik  thou  mmUtkusfy  lafirHt  to  perfecting  tbf 
bodily  powers  and  fkculties^  wouldst  thou  memnhf  ne- 
•  gleet  thy  mindi  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it 
still  rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
nature?  Far  be  such  folly  and  negligence  from  every 
rational  being.  If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts 
and  endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  supply 
her  defects.  If  she  has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know 
diat  she  still  expects  industry  and  application  on  our 
port,  and  revenges  herself  in  proportion  to  our  negligent 
ingratitude.  The  richest  genius,  like  the  most  fertile 
sml,  when  uncultivated,  shoots  up  into  the  rankest  weeds  \ 
and  instead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleasure  and  use 
of  man,  produces,  to  its  slothful  owner,  die  most  abundant 
crop  of  poisons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  industry,  is  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.  For  this  were  arts  invented,  scien- 
ces cultivated,  bws  ordained,  and  societies  modelled,  by 
the  most  profound  wisdom  oi  patriots  and  legidators. 
Even  the  lonely  savage,  who  Hes  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  elements,  and  the  fiiry  of  wild  beasts,  for- 
get not,  for  a  mom^it,  this  grand  object  of  his  being. 
Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  still  keeps  in 
view  the  end  of  all  those  arts,  and  eagerly  seeks  for  fe- 
licity amidst  that  d^kness  with  which  he  is  environed. 
But  as  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  inferior  to  the  po- 
lished citizen,  who,  under  the  protection  of  laws,  ^joys 
•very  convenience  which  industry  has  invented ;  so  much 
at  this  citizen  himself  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and 
Ae  true  f^losopher,  who  governs  his  appetites,  subdues 
Ui  passions,  and  has  learned,  from  reason,  to  set  a  just 
vahie  on  every  pursuit  and  enjoyment.  For  is  there  an 
aft  attd  apprenticeship  necesary  for  every  other  attain- 
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ment  ?  And  is  there  no  ait  of  life,  no  rulej  no  precepts 
to  direct  us  in  this  principal  concern  ?  Can  no  pardcular 
pleasure  be  attained  without  skill  ^  and  can  the  whole 
be  regtdated,  without  reflection  or  intelligence,  by  the 
Uind  guidance  of  appetite  and  instinct  i  Surely  then  no 
mistakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  affair,  but  every 
man,  however  dissolute  and  negligent,  proceeds  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  with  as  unerring  a  motion,  as  that 
which  the  celestial  bodies  observe,  when  conducted  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  they  roll  along  the  ethereal 
plains.  But  if  mistakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  com- 
mitted, let  us  register  these  mistakes;  let  us  consider 
their  causes  j  let  us  weigh  their  importance ;  let  us  in- 
quire for  their  remedies.  When  from  this  we  have  fix- 
ed all  the  rules  of  conduct,  we  are  philosophers.  When 
we  have  reduced  these  rules  to  practice,  we  are  sages. 

Like  many  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  the 
several  wheeb  and  springs  of  a  machine  :  Such  are  those 
who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life*.  He  is  the 
master  workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  togeth^ ; 
moves  them  according  to  just  harmony  and  proporticm ; 
and  produces  true  felicity  as  the  result  of  their  conspiring 
order. 

While  thou  hast  such  an  alluring  object  in  view, 
shall  that  labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  thy  end,  ever  seem  burdensome  and  intolerable  i 
Know,  that  this  "labour  itself  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  felicity  to  which  thou  aspirest,  and  that  every  en- 
joyment soon  becomes  insipid  and  distasteful,  when  not 
acquired  by  fatigue  and  industry.  See  the  hardy  hunt- 
ers rise  from  their  downy  couches,  shake  off  the  slum- 
bers which  still  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and 
ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with  her  fla- 
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'  ming  noantley  hasten  to  the  forest.  They  leave  behind, 
in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  neighbouring  plains, 
animab  of  every  kind  whose  flesh  furnishes  the  most 
delicious  fare,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  the  fatal 
stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  purchase.  He 
seeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itself  firom  his  search,  or 
flies  from  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself  from  his  violence. 
Having  exerted  in  the  chace  every  passion  of  the  mind, 
and  every  member  of  the  body,  he  then  finds  the  charms 
of  repose,  and  with  joy  compares  his  pleasures  to  those  of 
his  engaging  labours. 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  the  pursuit 
even  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  frequently  escapes 
our  toils  ?  And  cannot  the  same  industry  render  the  cul» 
dvating  of  our  mind,  the  moderating  of  our  passions,  the 
enlightening  of  our  reason,  an  agreeable  occupation ; 
while  we  are  every  day  sensible  of  our  progress,  and  be- 
hold our  inward  features  and  countenance  brightening 
incessantly  with  new  charms  ?  Begin  by  curing  yourself  of 
this  lethargic  indolence ;  the  task  is  not  difficult :  You 
need  but  taste  the  sweets  of  honest  labour.  Proceed  to 
learn  the  just  value  of  every  pvusuit ;  long  study  is  not 
requisite :  Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the 
body,  virtue  to  fortime,  and  glory  to  pleasure.  You  will 
then  perceive  the  advantages  of  industry :  You  will  then 
be  sensible  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your  industry. 

In  vain  do  you  seek  repose  from  beds  of  roses :  In 
vain  do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  delicious 
wines  and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itself  becomes  a  fatigue ; 
your  pleasure  itself  creates  disgust.  The  mind,  unexer- 
cised, finds  every  delight  insipid  and  loathsome  \  and  ere 
yet  the  body,  foil  of  noxious  hiunours,  feels  the  torment 
of  it»  multiplied  diseases,  yoxur  nobler  part  is  sensible  of 
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the  inTading  poisoiii  and  seeks  in  vain  to  reKere  its  anxi- 
ety by  new  pleasuresi  which  stiU  augment  the  fatal  ma- 
lady. 

I  need  not  tell  you^  that,  by  this  eager  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, you  more  and  more  expose  yourself  to  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  yotu*  afiections  on  external  otijects, 
which  chance  may.  In  a  moment,  ravish  from  you.  I 
diall  suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars  favour  you  still 
with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  possessions.  I 
prove  to  you,  that  even  in  the  nudst  of  your  luxurious 
pleasures,  you  are  unhappy ;  and  that,  by  too  much  in- 
dulgence, you  are  incapable  of  enjoying  what  prosperous 
fortune  still  allows  you  to  possess. 

But  surely  the  instability  of  fortune  is  a  coi^eration 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Happiness  cannot 
possibly  exist,  where  there  is  no  security;  and  security 
can  have  no  place,  where  fortune  has  any  dominion. 
Though  that  unstable  deity  should  not  exert  her  ra^ 
against  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  still  torment  you; 
would  disturb  your  slumbers,  haunt  your  dreams,  and 
throw  a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  most  delicious  ban- 
(juets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thimder  breaks  below ;  and 
those  more  terrible  instruments  of  human  fury  reach  not 
to  so  sublime  a  height.  The  sage,  while  he  breathes  that 
serene  air,  looks  down  with  pleasure,  mixed  with  com- 
passion, on  the  errors  of  mistaken  mortals,  who  blindly 
seek  for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility, 
honour,  or  power,  for  genuine  felicity.  The  greater  part 
he  beholds  disappointed  of  their  fond  wishes  :  Some  la- 
ment, that  having  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  de- 
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sireSf  it  is  ravished  firom  them  by  envioos  fortune  i  and  aU 
con^dain,  that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  can- 
not give  them  happiness,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their 
distracted  minds* 

But  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  this  philo- 
sophical indifference,  and  rest  contented  with  lamenting 
-the  nuseries  of  mankind,  without  ever  employing  himself 
for  thdr  relief?  Does  he  constantly  indulge  this  severe 
wisdom,  which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him  above  hu- 
man accidents,  does  in  reality  harden  his  heart,  and  ren-k 
der  him  careless  of  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  socie- 
ty? No ;  he  knows  that  in  this  sullen  Apathf  neither  true 
wisdom  nor  true  happiness  can  be  found.  He  feels  too 
strongly  the  charm  of  the  social  afiections,  ever  to  coun- 
teract so  sweet,  so  natural,  so  virtuous  a  propensity.  Even 
when,  bathed  in  tears,  he  laments  the  miseries  of  human 
race,  of  his  coimtry,  of  his  friends,  and  unable  to  give 
succour,  can  only  relieve  them  by  compassion ;  he  yet  re- 
jmces  in  the  generous  disposition,  and  feels  a  satisfaction 
superior  to  that  of  the  most  indulged  sense.  So  engaging 
are  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up  the 
very  face  of  sorrow,  and  operate  like  the  sun,  which, 
shining  on  a  dusky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them 
the  most  glorious  colours  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  circle  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone,  that  the  social  virtues  disphy 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them, 
they  are  still  predominant.  As  sorrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  so  neither  can  sensual  pleasure  obscure  them.  The 
joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banish  not  the  tender 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  affection.  They  even  derive 
their  chief  influence  from  that  generous  passion;  and 
when  presented  alone,  afford  nothing  to  the  unhappy 
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mind  but  lassitude  and  disgust.  Behdd  tbia  sprightly  de- 
bauchee, who  professes  a  contempt  of  all  other  {Measures 
but  those  of  wine  and  jollity:  Separate  him  from  his  ccnn- 
panionsj  like  a  spark  firom  a  fire,  where  before  it  contri- 
buted to  the  general  blaze :  His  alacrity  ^ddenly  extin- 
guishes i  and,  though  surrounded  with  every  other  means 
of  delight,  he  lothes  the  sumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers 
even  the  most  abstracted  study  and  speculation^  as  more 
agreeable  and  entertaining. 

But  the  social  passions  never  afibrd  such  transporting 
pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  God  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  off  every  earthly 
mixture,  they  associate  themselves  with  the  sentiments  of 
virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  actions.  As 
harmonious  colours  mutually  give  and  receive  a  lustre  by 
their  friendly  union ;  so  do  these  ennobling  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind.  See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  parental 
affection !  What  selfish  passion;  what  sensual  delight  is  a 
match  for  it !  Whether  a  man  exults  in  the  prosperity  and 
virtue  of  his  ofispring,  or  flies  to  their  succour,  through 
the  most  threatening  and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion,  you  will 
still  the  more  admire  its  shining  glories.  What  charms 
are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a  firiendship 
founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude  !  What  satisfac- 
tion in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  comforting  the  afflicted, 
in  raising  the  fallen,  and  in  stopping  the  career  of  cruel 
fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in  their  insults  over  the 
good  and  virtuous  !  But  what  supreme  joy  in  the  victories 
over  vice  as  well  as  misery,  when,  by  virtuous  example  or 
wise  exhortation,  our  fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern 
their  passions,  reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst 
enemies,  which  inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms ! 
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But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human 
miiKl»  which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the  di« 
Tinest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  carrying  its  at* 
tendon  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its  be- 
nevolent wishes  to  the  most  distant  posteri^.  It  views 
liberty  and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  and 
devotes  itself,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  their  guardian- 
ship and  protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itself,  carry 
their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public  good, 
aind  ennoble  that  being,  which  we  generously  sacrifice  for 
the  interests  of  our  coimtry.  Happy  the  man,  whom  in- 
dqlgoit  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  he  owes  to 
nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  what  must  other- 
wise be  ravished  from  him  by  cruel  necessity. 

In  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can 
dista^ish  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a  re- 
semblance with  the  Divinity.  The  softest  benevolence, 
the  most  undaunted  resolution,  the  tenderest  sentiments, 
the  mo^t  sublime  love  of  virtue,  all  these  animate  succes- 
sively his  transported  bosom.  What  satisfaction,  when  he 
looks  within,  to  find  the  most  turbulent  passions  tuned  to 
just  harmony  and  concord,  and  every  jarring  sound 
banished  from  this  enchanting  music !  If  the  contempla- 
tion, even  of  inanimate  beauty,  is  so  delightful  i  if  it  ra- 
vishes the  senses,  even  when  the  fair  form  is  foreign  to  us : 
What  must  be  the  effects  of  moral  beauty  ?  And  what 
influence  must  it  have,  when  it  embellishes  our  own 
mind,  and  b  the  result  of  our  own  reflection  and  indus- 
try? 

But  nvhire  is  thi  rnvard  of  virtui?  And  what  recont' 
pifue  has  Natun  provided  for  such  important  sacrifices^ 
as  those  of  life  and  fortune^  which  we  must  often  make 
toitf    Oh,  sons  of  earth !  Are  ye  ignorant  of  the  va- 
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lue  of  this  celestial  mistress  ?  And  do  ye  meanly  inquire 
for  her  portion,  when  ye  observe  her  genuine  charms  ? 
But  know,  that  Nature  has  been  indulgent  to  human 
weakness,  and  has  not  left  this  favourite  child  naked 
and  unendowed.  She  has  provided  virtue  with  the 
richest  dowry ;  but  being  careful,  lest  the  allurements  of 
interest  should  engage  such  suitors,  as  were  insensible 
of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  has  wisely 
provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  transported  with  the 
love  of  virtue.  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the 
sweet  reward  of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown 
which  covers  the  thoughtftil  head  of  the  disinterested  pa- 
triot, or  th^  dusty  brow  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Ele- 
vated by  so  sublime  a  prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks 
do^vn  with  contempt  on  all  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  all  the  menaces  of  danger-  Death  itself  loses  its 
terrors,  when  he  considers,  that  its  dominion  extends  only 
over  a  part  of  him,  and  that,  in  spite  of  death  and  time,  the 
rage  of  the  elements,  and  the  endless  vicissitude  of  hu- 
man afiairs,  he  is  assured  of  an  immortal  hme  among  all 
the  sons  of  men. 

There  surely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse; and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  ha^ 
reduced  the  jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  propor- 
tion. Let  speculative  reasoners  dispute,  how  far  this 
beneficent  Being  extends  his  care,  and  whether  he  pro- 
longs our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  be- 
stow on  virtue  its  just  reward,  and  render  it  fully  tri- 
umphant. The  man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any 
thing  on  so  dubious  a  subject,  is  satisfied  with  the  por- 
tion marked  out  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
aU  things.     Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  farther  reward 
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prepared  for  him ;  but  if,  disappointed,  he  thinks  not  vir- 
tue an  empty  name ;  but  justly  esteeming  it  its  own  re- 
ward, he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of  his  Crea^ 
tor,  who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has  thereby  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  once  acquiring  so  invalu- 
able a  possession. 
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THE  PLATONIST*. 

To  some  'philosophers  it  appears  matter  of  surprise, 
that  aD  mankind)  possessing  the  same  natw^,  and  bring 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  <fiffer  so 
widely  in.  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one 
&ould  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  nought  after  by 
another.  To  some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more  sur-* 
prise,  tkat  a  man  should  differ  so  widely  from  Immelf  at 
different  times;  and,  after  possession,  reject  with  dis- 
dain what,  before,  was  the  object  of  all  his  vows  and 
wishes.  To  *me  this  ieverish  uncertainty  and  irresolu- 
tion, in  human  conduct,  seems  altogether  unavoidable ; 
nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of 
*tbe  Supreme  fieing,  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tran- 
-qmllity  or  satis&ction,  ^while  detained  in  the  ignoble 
pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applaiise.  The 
'Divinity  b  a  boundless  ocean  of  blks  and  glory :  Human 
mmds  are  *sixialier  streams,  which,  arising  at  first  from 
-fhis  ocean,  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return 

♦  Or,  the  man  of  conteniplattou,  and  philowpkicd  devotion. 
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to  it)  and  to  lose  themselves  in  that  immensity  of  per- 
fiection.  When  checked  in  this  natural  course^  by  vice 
or  foUyj  they  become  furious  and  enraged  ;  and,  swelling 
to  a  torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devastation  on 
the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  pasnonate  expres- 
sion, each  recommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  the 
credulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners. The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  sensibly 
feels,  even  amid  the  highest  success,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  all  those  pleasiures  which  detain  it  from .  its 
true  object.  I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoy- 
ment; I  measure  the  vehemence  of  his  desire,  and 
the  importance  of  his  object ;  I  find  that  all  his  happi- 
ness proceeds  only  from  that  hurry  of  thou^,  which 
takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his  view  firom  his 
guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment  after ;  he 
has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  which  he  fondly  sought 
after.  The  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  returns  upon 
him  ¥rith  double  anguish :  His  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and  remorse ;  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 
satiety. 

But. a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  personage, 
presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals,  offers  to  submit 
to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  challenges,  with  a 
visible,  though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation 
and  appbuse ;  and  seems  offended,  that  we  should  hesitate 
a  moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his 
virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hesitate  still  more  \  I 
begin  to  examine  the  motives  of  his  seeming  virtue  :  But 
behold  !  ere  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  him- 
self from  me  ;  and,  addressing  hi«  discourse  to  that  crowd 
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of  heedless. auditors,  fondly  abuses  them  by  bis  magnifi- 
cent pretensions. 

O  philosopher !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue 
unprofitable.  Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of  men, . 
not  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or  the 
more  solid  approbation  of  that  Being,  who,  with  one  re- 
gard of  his  all-seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  universe.  Thou 
surely  art  conscious  of  the  hoUowness  of  thy  pretended 
probity;  whilst  calling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son,  a  friend,  thou 
fbrgettest  thy  higher  sovereign,  thy  true  father,  thy  great- 
est benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoratipn  due  to  infinite 
perfection,  whence  every  thing  good  and  valuable  is  de- 
rived !  Where  is  the  gratitude,,  owing  to  thy  Creator, 
who  called  thee  forth  firom  nothing,  who  placed  thee  in 
all  these  relations  to  thy  fellow-creatures,  and  requiring 
thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation,  forbids  thee  to 
neglect  what  thou  owest  to  himself,  the  most  perfect 
being,  to  whom  thou  art  connected  by  the  closest  tye  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol :  Thou  worshippest 
thy  imaginary  perfections  :  Or  rather,  sensible  of  thy  real 
imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the  world,  and 
to  please  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers. 
Thus,  not  content  vrith  neglecting  what  is  most  excellent 
in  the  universe,  thou  desirest  to  substitute  in  his  place 
what  is  most  vile  and  contemptible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  men's  hands ;  all  the  inven- 
tions of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  afiectest  so  nice  a 
discernment :  Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  pro- 
duction still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thought, 
and  that  it  is  mind  alone,  which  we  admire,  while  we 
bestow  our  applause  on  the  graces  of  a  well-proportioned 
statue,  or  the  symmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The  statuary, 
the  architect,  come  still  in  view,  and  makes  us  reflect 
on  the  beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from 
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a  heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extract  such  expres- 
sions and  proportions.    This  superior  beauty  of  thought 
and  intelligence  thou  thyself  acknowledgest^  while  thou 
^nvitest  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  conduct,  the  harmony 
of  affections,  the  dignity  of  sentiments,  and  aH  those 
graces  of  a  mind,  which  chiefly  merit  our  attention. 
But  why  stoppest  thou  sh<»t  ?  Seest  thou  nothing  farther 
that  is  valuable  ?  Amid  thy  rapturous  applauses  of  beau- 
ty and  order,  art  thou  still  ignorant  where  b  to  be  found 
the  most  consummate  beauty?  the  most  perfect  order? 
Compare  the  works  of  art  with  those  of  nature.    The 
one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other.    Hie  nearer  art 
approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it  esteemed. 
But  still,  how  wide  are  its  nearest  approaches,  and  what 
an  immense  interval  may  be  observed  between  them? 
Art  copies  only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward 
and  more  admirable  springs  and  principles ;  as  exceed- 
ing her  imitation ;  as  beyond  her  comprehension.     Art 
copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  are  s6 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  originaL     Can 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence 
and  a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous  con- 
trivance of  the  universe  ?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
feel  the  warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adoration,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  Being,  so  infinitely 
good  and  wise  ? 

The  most  perfect  happiness,  surely,  must  arise  firom 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what 
more  perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue?  And  where  is 
beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe  ?  Or 
virtue,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  Deity  ?  If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleasure 
•f  this  contemplation,  it  must  be  either  the  narrowness 
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rf  our  fisumldes,  which  conceals  from  us  the  greatest 
part  of  these  beauties  and  perfections  ;  or  the  shortness 
of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  sufficient  to  instruct 
us  in  them.  But  it  jis  our  comfort,  that,  if  we  employ 
worthily  the  faculties  here  assigned  us,  they  will  be  en- 
larged in  another  state  of  existence,  so  as  to  render  us 
more  suitable  worshippers  of  our  Maker :  And  that  the 
task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  time,  will  be  the 
business  of  an  eternity* 
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THE  SCEPTIC. 

I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion,  with  regard  to  the 
decisions  of  philosophers  upon  all  subjects,  and  found  in 
myself  a  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than  assent  to  their 
conclusions.  There  is  one  mistake,  to  which  thej  seem 
liable,  almost  without  exception ;  thej  confine  too  much 
their  principles,  and  make  no  account  of  that  vast  variety, 
which  nature  has  so  much  affected  in  all  her  operations. 
When  a  philosopher  has  once  laid  hold  of  a  favourite 
principle,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  many  natural  effects, 
he  extends  the  same  principle  over  the  whole  creation, 
and  reduces  to  it  every  phenomenon,  though  by  the 
most  violent  and  absurd  reasoning.  Our  own  mind  being 
narrow  and  contracted,  we  cannot  extend  our  conception 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  nature  9  but  imagine,  that 
she  is  as  much  bounded  in  her  operations,  as  we  are  in 
our  speculation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philosophers,  is  to  be  sus- 
pected on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasonings  concern* 
ing  human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  ha^^iness. 
In  that  case,  they  are  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  nar- 
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rowness  of  their  understandings,  but  by  that  also  of  their 
passions.  AUnost  every  one  has  a  predominant  inclina- 
don,  to  which  his  other  desires  and  affections  submit, 
and  which  governs  him^  though,  perhaps,  with  some  in- 
tervak,  throu^  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing,  which  aqppears 
totally  indifferent  to  him,  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any 
person,  or  can  possess  charms,  which  altogether  escape  his 
observation.  ^  His  own  pursuits  are  always,  in  his  account, 
the  most  engaging :  The  objects  of  hb  passion,  the  most 
valuable ;  And  the  road,  which  he  pursues,  the  only  one 
that  leads  to  happiness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  moment, 
there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  arguments,  suffi- 
cient to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge  their 
maxims  and  principles.  Do  they  not  see  the  vast  va- 
riety of  inclinations  and  pursuits  among  our  species; 
-where  each  man  seems  fully  satisfied  with  his  own  course 
of  Ufe,  and  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  uHhappiness  to 
be  confined  to  that  of  his  neighbour  ?  Do  they  not  fieel 
in  themselves,  that  what  pleases  at  one  time,  displeases 
,  at  another,  by  the  change  of  inclination ;  and  that  it  is 
not  in  their  power,  by  their  utmost  effints,  to  recal  that 
taste  or  appetite,  which  formerly  bestowed  charms  on 
what  now  appears  indifferent  or  disagreeable  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  therefore  of  those  general  prefisrences  of  the 
town  or  country  life,  of  a  life  of  action  or  one  of  pleasure, 
of  retirement  or  society  \  when,  besides  the  different  in- 
clinations of  different  men,  every  one's  experience  may 
convince  him,  that  each  of  these  kinds  of  life  is  agreeaUe 
in  its  turn,  and  that  their  variety  or  their  judicious  mix- 
ture chiefly  contributes  to  the  rendering  all  of  them  agi'ee- 
able  ? 
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But  ihaH  Ais  busintss  be  afiowed  to  go  altogether  at 
advenlmes?  Aad  mustamanconsakonifhbhiHnmir  and 
iBcUoatioat  in  order  to  determine  his  course  of  life,  with^ 
oat  employing  his  reason  to  infbnn  him  what  road  is 
pfcfenUei  and  leads  most  surdy  to  happmess  ?  Is  there 
■•  diSmnce>  then,  between  <me  manfs  conduct  and  ano- 
ther? 

I  answer,  there  is  a  great  difiercnce.  One  man,  fbU 
kfwfaig  his  incUaation,  in  choomng  has  course  of  life,  may 
emi^oy  modi  surer  means  fin*  succeeding  than  anodier, 
iriio  i«  led  by  inclination  into  die  same  course  of  life, 
and  pursues  the  same  object,  jli^e  r%ch$$  tht  cUrf  oiject 
^your  iesireiT  Acquire  skiH  in  your  fn^efession ;  be  di* 
ligent  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  enlarge  the  circle  of  your 
Maids  and  acquaintance;  avoid  pleasureand  expence;  and  \ 
never  be  generous,  but  witb  a  view  of  gaining  move  than 
you  could  save  by  firugality.  Would  y$u  acquin  th  puHu 
e$$etm  f  Guard  equally  against  die  exUemes  of  arrogance 
and  fawning.  Let  it  :4>pear  diat  you  set  a  value  upon 
yourself,  biit  wkbout  despising  others.  IV  you  fidl  into 
either  of  the  extremes,  you  either  jvovohe  men's  pride  by 
your  insolence,  or  teach  them  to  deq)ist  you  by  your  ti- 
nwvoBs  submissioD,  and  by  the  mean  qnnion  which  you 
seem  to  entertain  of  yourself. 

These^  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prduence 
wA  discretion;  iriiat  every  parent  inculcates  on  his 
child,  and  what  every  man  tA  sense  pursues  in  the 
coarse  of  life  which  he  has  dK)sen.— -What  is  it  then 
yen  desire  more  ?  Do  you  come  to  a  philosopher  as  to 
a  ammng  man,  to  learn  something  by  magic  or  witch* 
craft,  beyond  what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence 
and  discretion  ? — Tes ;  vre  come  to  a  jbiiosopktr  to  be 
instructed,  how  we  shall  choose  our  aids,  more  than  the 
t  for  attaining  these  ends  :   We  want  to  know  ^riiat 
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desire  we  shall  gratify,  what  passion  we  diall  comply 
with)  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge^  As  to  the  rest, 
we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general  maxims  of 
the  world,  hr  our  instruction. 

I  am  sorry,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philosopher : 
For  I  find. your  questions  very  perplexing;  and  am  in 
danger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  severe,  of  passing 
for  a  pedant  and  scholastic ;  4f  it  be  too  easy  and  free, 
of  being  taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immorality. 
However,  to  satisfy  you,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  and  shall  only  desire  you  to  esteem  it  of  as 
little  consequence  as  I  do  myself.  By  that  means  you 
will  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicide  nor  your 
anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  leam 
from  philosc^hy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as 
certain  and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself, 
valuable  or  despicaUe,  desiraUe  or  hateful,  beautiful  or 
deformed  i  but  that  these  attributes  arise  from  the  parti- 
cular constitution  and  fabric  of  human  sentimrat  and  af- 
fection. What  seems  the  most  delicious  food  to  one  ani- 
mal, appears  loathsome  to  another:  What  afiects  the 
feeling  of  one  with  delight,  produces  uneasiness  in  another. 
This  is  confessedly  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  bodily 
senses :  But,  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  accurately, 
we  shall  find  that  the  same  observation  holds  even  whore 
the  mind  concurs  with  the  body,  and  minxes  its  senti- 
ment with  the  exterior  appetite. 

Desire  this  passionate  lover  to  give  you  a  character  of 
his  mistress:  He  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  describe  her  charms,  and  will  aak  you  very 
seriously,  if  ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or 
an  angel  ?  If  you  answer  that  you  never  wefe<  He  will 
then  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form  a  concep- 
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tion  of  such  divine  beauties  as  those  which  his  charmer 
possesses;  so  complete  a  shape;  such  well-prbportioned 
features ;  so  engaging  an  air ;  such  sweetness  of  disposi^ 
tion ;  such  gaiety  of  humour.  Tou  can  infer  nothing, 
however,  from  all  this  discourse,  but  that  the  poor  man 
is  in  love ;  and  that  the  general  iq>petite  between  the 
sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all  animals,  is  in 
him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by  some  qualities 
which  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  divine  creature, 
not  only  to  a  difierent  animal,  but  also  to  a  different 
man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with 
the  utmost  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  their  offipring.  As  soon  as  the  helpiess  infant 
sees  the  light,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a 
despicable  and  a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its 
fond  parent  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to 
every  other  object,  however  perfect  and  accomplished. 
The  passion  alone,  arising  from  the  original  structure 
and  formation  of  human  nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the 
most  insignificant  object. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  further,  and  may 
conclude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronoun* 
ces  one  object  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful 
and  amiable  ;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those 
qualities  are  not  really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  sentiment  of  that  mind  which  blames  or 
praises.  I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make 
this  proposition  evident,  and,  as  it  were,  palpable,  to 
negligent  thinkers;  because  nature  is  more  uniform  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  mind  than  in  most  feelings  of  the 
body,  and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in  the  inward 
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than  ia  the  outward  part  of  hmnan  kind.  There  is 
somethiag  a{^roechiiig  to  prinriples  in  mental  taste  )  and 
critics  can  reason  and  dispute  more  plausibly  than  cooks 
CO*  perfumers.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this 
vnifbrmity  among  human  kind,  hinders  not,  but  that 
there  is  a  considerable  diversity  ia  the  sentiments  of 
beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  prejudice, 
caprice,  and  humour,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of  this 
kind.  Ton  will  never  convince  a  man,  who  is  not  ac- 
customed to  Italian  music,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  fol- 
low its  intricacies,  that  a  Scots  tune  is  not  preferable. 
You  have  not  even  any  single  argument,  beyond  your 
own  taste,  which  you  can.  employ  in  your  bishalf:  And 
to  your  antagonist  his  particular  taste  will  always  appear 
a  more  convincing  argument  to  the  contrary.  If  you 
be  wise»  each  of  you  will  allow  that  the  other  may  be  in 
the  right  i  and  having  many  other  instances  of  this  diversity 
o£  taste,  you  will  both  confess,  that  beauty  and  wor&  are 
merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  consist  in  an  agreeable 
sentiment,  produced  by  an  object  in  a  particular  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  structure  and  constitution  of  that 

By  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  observable  inhuman  kind, 
nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sensible  of  her 
authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprising  changes  she  could 
produce  on  the  passions  and  desires  of  mankind,  merely  by 
the  change  of  their  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteration 
on  the  objects.  The  vulgar  may  even  be  convinced  by 
this  argument.  But  men,  accustomed  to  thinkiii^,  may 
draw  a  more  convincing,  at  least  a  more  general  argument, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  operation  of  reasoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand 
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ia  realityj  without  adding  any  thing,  to  themj  or  dimi« 
nishing  any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  th^  Ptolo^ 
maic  and  Copernican  systems,  I  endeavour  only,  by 
my  inquiries,  to  know  th^  real  situation  of  the  planets ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in 
my  conception,  the  same  relations  that  they  bear  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation  of 
the  mind,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  always  a  real, 
though  often  an  unknown  standard,  in.  the  nature  of 
things  'f  nor  is  truth  or  falsehood  variable  by  the  various 
apprehensions  of  mankind.  Though  all  human  race 
should  for  ever  conclude,  that  the  sun  moves,  and  the 
earth  remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  not  an  inch  from  his 
place  for  all  these  reasonings ;  and  such  conclusions  are 
eternally  false  and  erroneous. 

But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  qualities  of  beau^ 
tijul  and  defirmid^  desirable  and  odious^  as  with  truth  and 
falsehood.  In  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  not  coptent 
w&h  merely  surveying  its  objects,  as  they  stand  in  them.- 
selves :  It  also  feels  a  sentiment  of  delight  or  uneasiness, 
approbation  or  blame,  consequent  to  that  survey ;  and 
this  sentiment  determines  it  to  affix  the  epithet  beautiful 
or  deformed,  desirable  or  odious.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  soitiment  must  depend  upon  the  particular  fabric  or 
structure  of  the  mind,  which  enables  such  particular 
forms  to  operate  in  such  a  particular  manner,  and  pro- 
duces a  sympathy  or  conformity  between  the  mind  and 
its  d>jects.  Vary  the  structure  of  the  mind  or  inward 
organs,  the  sentiment  no  longer  follows,  though  the  form 
remains  the  same.  The  sentiment  being  different  from 
the  object,  and  arising  from  its  operation  upon  the  organs 
of  the  mind,  an  alteration  upon  the  latter  must  vary  the 
effect,  nor  can  the  same  object,  presented  to  a  mind  to- 
tally different,  produce  the  same  sentiment. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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This  conclusion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himself^ 
without  much  philoscqdiy,  where  the  sentiment  is  evi- 
dently distinguishable  from  the  object.  Who  is  not  sen- 
siUei  that  power,  and  glory,  and  v^geance,  are  not 
desirable  of  themselves,  but  derive  all  their  value  from 
the  structure  of  human  passions,  which  begets  a  desire 
towards  such  particular  pursuits?  But  with  regard  to 
beauty,  either  natural  or  moral,  the  case  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  different.  The  agreeable  quality  is 
thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the  sentiment ;  and 
that  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  not  so  turbulent  and 
violent  as  to  distinguish  itself,  in  an  evident  manner, 
from  the  perception  of  the  object. 

But  a  little  reflection  suflices  to  distinguish  them.  A 
man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellipses  of  the 
Copemican  system,  and  all  the  irregular  spirab  of  the 
Ptolomaic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  b  nxwe 
beautiful  than  the  latter.  Etidid  has  fully  explained 
every  quality  of  the  circle, 'but  has  not,  in  any  propo»tioo, 
said  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident. 
Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any 
part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are  all  equally  distant  from  a 
common  centre.  It  is  only  the  efiect,  which  that  figure 
produces  upon  a  mind,  whose  particular  fabric  or  structure 
renders  it  susceptible  of  such  sentiments.  In  vain  would 
you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  seek  it,  either  by  your 
senses,  or  by  mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  the  properties 
of  that  figure. 

TTie  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in 
reading  Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  Eneas'  voyage 
by  the  map,  might  perfectly  imderstand  the  meaning  of 
every  Latin  word,  employed  by  that  divine  author ;  and, 
consequently,  might  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole 
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narration.  He  would  even  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
kt  than  they  could  attain  vho  had  not  studied  so  exactly 
the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew,  therefore,  every 
thing  in  the  poem  :  But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty  ; 
because  the  beauty,  properly  speaking,  lies  not  in  the 
poem^  but  in  the  sentiment  or  taste  of  the  reader.  And 
where  a  man  has  no  such  delicacy  of  temper  as  to  make 
him  feel  this  sentiment,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the  beauty, 
though  possessed  of  the  science  and  understanding  of  an 
angel  *. 

The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  object  which  any  person  pur- 
sues, that  we  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely 
finom  the  passion  with  which  he  pursues  it,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  he  meets  with  in  hi$  pursuit.  Objects  have 
absolutely  no  worth  or  value  in  themselves.  They  de- 
rive ^leir  worth  merely  firodi  the  passion.  If  that  be 
strong,  and  steady,  and  successful,  the  person  is  happy. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  a  little  miss,  dressed 
m  a  new  gown  for  a  dandng-school  b^U,  receives  as  com- 
plete enjoyment  as  the'^greatest  orator,  who  triumphs  in 
die  ^lendour  of  his  eloquMice,  while  he  governs  the  pas- 
sicms  and  resolutions  of  a  numerous  assembly. 

AU  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man  and 
another,  with  regard  to  life,  consists  either  in  the  passion^ 
or  in  the  enjfnfment :  And  these  differen<;es  are  sufficient 
10  produce  the  wide  extremes  of  happiness  and  misery. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  neither  be  too  violent, 
nor  too  remiss.  In  the  Bnt  case,  the  mind  is  in  a  perpe- 
tual hurry  and  tumult ;  in  the  second,  it  sinks  into  a  dis* 
agreeable  indolence  and  lethargy. 

»  Sec  Note  [P.] 
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To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  benign  and  social  j 
not  rough  or  fierce.  The  affi^tions  of  the  latter  kind 
are  not  near  so  agreeable  to  the  feeling,  as  those  of  the 
former.  Who  will  compare  rancour  and  animosity,  envy 
and  revenge,  to  friendship,  benignity,  clemency,  and 
gratitude  ? 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful  and  gay, 
not  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  propensity  to  hope  and 
joy  is  real  riches :  One  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  po- 
verty. -» 

Some  passions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
object,  are  not  so  steady  or  constant  as  others,  nor  convey 
such  durable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  PhUosepUcat  de^ 
votioNf  for  instance,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  is  the 
transito^  effect  of  high  spirits,  great  leisure,  a  fine  genius, 
and  a  habit  of  study  and  contemplation  :  But  notwitfa^ 
standing  all  these  circumstances,  an  abstract,  invisiUe 
object,  like  that  which  natural  religion  alone  presents  to 
us,  cannot  long  actuate  the  mind,  or  be  of  any  moment 
in  life.  To  render  the  passion  of  continuance,  we  must 
find  some  method  of  aflPecting  the  senses  and  imagination, 
and  must  embrace  some  historical  as  well  as  philosophical 
account  of  the  divinity.  Popular  superstitions  and  ob- 
servances are  even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  we 
may  safely  pronounce  in  general,  that^a  life  of  pleasure 
cannot  support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  Jbiit  \$ 
much  more  subject  to  satiety  and  disgust.  The  aiyiuse- 
ments  which  are  the  most  durable,  have  all  a  mixture 
of  application  and  attention  in  them ;  such  as  .gaming  and 
hunting.  And  in  general,  business  and  action  fill  up  all 
the  great  vacancies  in  human  life. 
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Bat  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  any  ^« 
jogment^  the  obgect  is  often  wanting :  And  in  this  respect, 
the  p9ssions»  vriiich  pursue  external  objects,  contribute  not 
so  much  to  hap{Hness,  as  those  which  rest  in  ourselves  \ 
since  we  are  nether  so  certain  of  attaining  such  objects, 
nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  passion  for  learning 
is  preiienible,  with  regard  to  happiness,  to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strength  of  mind ;  and 
efcn  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not  much 
aflSscted  by  a  disappointment,  but  renew  their  application 
and  industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  happiness  than  such  a  turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human 
life^  the  lu^iest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  virtuous ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employ- 
ment, renders  us  sensible  to  the  social  passions,  steels  the 
heart  against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  affec- 
dons  to  a  just  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an 
entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  pleasures 
of  society  and  conversation,  than  to  those  of  the  senses. 
This,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
cardess  reasoner^  that  all  dispositions  of  mind  are  not. 
alike  favourable  to  happiness,  and  that  one  passion  or  hu- 
mour may  be  extremely  desirable,  while  another  is  equally 
disagreeable.  ^  And,  indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  mind ;  nor  is  there 
'  any  one  situation  of  affairs,  in  itself,  preferable  to  anothef. 
Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral,  are  entirely  relative 
to  human  sefntiment  and  affection.  No  man  would  ever 
,  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feelings.  iProteus-like,  he 
would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  alterations  of  his 
shape  and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
deprived  us.     The  fiibric  and  constitution  of  our  mind 


no  more  depends  on  our  dioice»  than  that  of  our  bo^. 
The  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  smallest  notioiiy 
that  any  akeration  in  this  req>ect  can  ever  be  desiraMe: 
As  a  stream  necessarily  fcdlows  the  several  inrlinationg 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  runs  ^  so  are  the  ignonoit  and 
thou^tless  part  of  mankind  actuated  by  their  natural 
propensities.  Such  are  effectually  exchided  from  aU 
pretensicms  to  philosophy,  and  the  mUidm  of  the  mimd^ 
so  much  boasted*  But  even  upon  the  wise  and  thou^i* 
fol,  nature  has  a  prodigious  influence ;  nor  is  it  always  in 
a  man's  jx>wer,  by  the  utmost  art  and  industry,  to  cor- 
rect his  t^nper,  and  attain  that  virtuous  character,  to 
which  he  aspires.  The  empire  of  philoaq^y  extends 
over  a  few ;  and  with  regard  to  these  two,  her  authority 
b  very  weak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  sensible  6[ 
the  value  of  virtue,  and  may  desire  to  attain  it  \  but  it  b 
not  always  certain,  that  they  will  be  successful  in  their 
wishes. 

Whoever  considers,  without  pri^dice,  die  courie  of 
human  actions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almost  en- 
tirely guided  by  constitution  and  temper,  and  that  gene- 
ral manims  have  little  influence,  but  so  £ur  as  diey  aflSect 
our  taste  or  sentiment.  If  a  man  have  a  liv^  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate  passions,  hb  conduct 
will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality  ^  or 
if  he  depart  from  them,  hb  return  will  be  easy  and  ex- 
peditious. On  the  other  hand,  where  one  b  bom  of  so 
perverse  a  frame  of  mind,  of  so  callous  and  insensible  a 
disposition,  as  to  have  no  relish  for  virtue  and  humanity, 
no  sympathy  with  hb  fiellow-creatures,  no  desire  of 
esteem  and  applause ;  such  aone  must  be  allowed  entirdy 
incurable,  nor  is  there  any  remedy  in  philosophy.  He 
reaps  no  satisfaction  but  from  low  and  senswd  objects, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  malignant  passions :   He  feeb 
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noronorse  to  controul  his  vicious  inclinatiotis :  He  has 
not  even  that  sense  or  taste,  which  is  reipnsite  to  ms^e 
Urn  desire  a  better  character .  For  my  part,  I  know  not 
how  I  should  address  myself  to  such  a  one,  or  hy  what 
aif;uments  I  should  endeavour  to  reform  him.  Should 
I  tdl  him  of  the  inward  satis&ction  which  results  from 
famdaUe  and  humane  action^,  the  delicate  pleasure  of 
disinterested  love  and  finendship,  the  lasting  enjojrments 
of  a  good  name  and  an  established  character,  he  might 
still  reply,  that  these  were,  perhaps,  pleasures  to  such  as 
were  susceptible  of  them  ^  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  finds 
himself  of  a  quite  difieroit  turn  and  disposition.  I  must 
repeat  it ;  my  philosophy  affi>rds  no  remedy  in  such  a 
case,  nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but  lament  this  person's 
unhappy  condition.  But  dbien  I  ask.  If  any  other  philo- 
sophy can  afibrd  a  remedy  j  or  if  it  be  possible,  by  any 
system,  to  render  all  mankind  virtuous,  however  per*- 
verse  may  be  their  natural  frame  of  mind  ?  Experience 
will  soon  convince  us  of  the  contrary  ^  and  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that,  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit,  which  results 
from  philosophy,  arises  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  pro- 
ceeds more  &t>m  iu  secret,  insensible  influence,  than 
from  its  immediate  application. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  softens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and 
dierishes  those  fine  emoti(ms,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honour  consists.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
man  of  taste  and  learning  is  not,  at  least,  an  honest  man, 
whatever  fr'ailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  to  speculative  studies  must  mortify  in  him  the 
passions  of  interest  and  amotion,  and  must,  at  the  same 
time,  give  him  a  greater  sensibility  of  all  the  decencies 
and  duties  of  life.  He  fieels  more  fully  a  moral  disdnc- 
tion  in  characters  and  manners ;   nor  is  his  sense  of  Jthis 
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kind  diminished}  bat,  on  the  contraryi  it  is  much  in- 
creased)  by  speculation. 

Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  atid 
disposition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be 
produced  by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious  ef- 
fects of  education  may  con^vince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not 
altogether  stubborn  and  inflexiUe,  but  will  admit  of 
many  alterations  from  its  original  make  and  structure. 
Let  a  man  propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a  character 
which  he  approves :  Let  him  be  well  acquainted  with 
those  particulars  in  which  his  own  character  deviates 
from  this  model :  Let  him  keep  a  constant  watch  over 
himself,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  effort,  from 
the  vices,  towards  the  virtues  ^  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in 
time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration  for  the 
better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the 
mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  dispositions  and  inclina- 
tions. A  man,  who  continues  in  a  course  of  sobriety 
and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  disorder :  If  be  engage 
in  business  or  study,  indolence  will  seem  a  punishment 
to  him:  If  he  constrain  himself  to  practise  beneficence 
and  affability,  he  will  soon  abhor  all  instances  of  pride 
and  violence.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  virtuous  course  of  life  is  preferable ;  if  he  have  but 
resolution  enough,  for  some  time,  to  impose  a  violence 
on  himself*,  his  reformation  needs  not  to  be  despaired  of. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  this  conviction  and  this  resolu- 
tion never  can  have  place,  unless  a  man  be,  before-hand, 
tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  j^osophy  : 
It  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us 
those  dispositions  which  we  should  endeavour  to  attain,  by 
a  constant  tent  of  mind,  and  by  repeated  kaUt.    Beyond 
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this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  influence ;  and 
I  must  entertain  doubts  concerning  all  those  exhortations 
and  consolations,  which  are  in  such  vogue^among  specula- 
tive reasoners. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  despicable; 
bat  that  objects  acquire  these  qualities  from  the  parti- 
cular character  and  constitution  of  the  mind  which  sur- 
veys them.  To  diminish,  therefore,  or  augment  any 
person's  value  for  an  object,  to  excite  or  moderate  his 
passions,  there  are  no  direct  arguments  or  reasons, 
fdiich  can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence. 
Tlie  catching  of  flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more 
{Measure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  like 
William  Rufus,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms,  like  Alexan- 
der. 

But  though  the  value  of  every  object  can  be  determine 
ed  only  by  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  every  individual, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  passion,  in  pronouncing  its  ver- 
dict, considers  not  the  object  simply,  as  it  is  in  itself,  but 
surveys  it  with  all  the  circumstances,  which  attend  it. 
A  man  tran^rted  with  joy,  on  account  of  his  possessing 
a  diamond,  confines  not  hb  view  to  the  glittering  stone 
before  him  :  He  also  considers  its  rarity,  and  hence  chiefly 
arises  his  pleasure  and  exulation.  Here  therefore  a  phi- 
losopher may  step  in,  and  suggest  particular  views,  and 
considerations,  and  circumstances,  which  otherwise  would 
have  escaped  us,  and  by  that  means,  he  may  either  mode- 
rate or  excite  any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  the  au- 
thority of  philosophy  in  this  respect :  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  their  lies  this  strong  presumption  against 
it,  that,  if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  would 
have  occurred  of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of 
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phibsophy;  if  they  be  not  natiiralf  they  nevar  can  have 
any  influence  on  the  afiections.  These  are  of  a  very  deli- 
cate nature,  and  cannot  be  forced  or  constrained  by  die 
utmost  art  or  industry.  A  consideration  which  we  seek 
for  on  purpose,  which  we  enter  into  with  difficulty,  which 
we  cannot  attain  without  care  and  attention,  will  never 
produce  those  genuine  and  durable  movements  of  passiosi, 
which  are  the  result  of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  A  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  cure  himsdf  of  love, 
by  viewing  his  mistress  through  the  art^dal  medium  of  a 
microscope  or  prospect,  and  beholding  there  the  coarse- 
ness of  her  skin,  and  monstrous  diqiroportioii  of  her  fin- 
tures,  as  hope  to  excite  or  moderate  any  passion  by  the 
artificial  arguments  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetns.  The  re* 
membrance  of  the  natural  aspect  and  situation  of  the  ob- 
ject, will,  in  both  cases,  still  recur  upon  him.  The  reflec- 
tions of  philosophy  ate  too  subtle  and  distant  to  take 
place  in  common  life,  or  eradicate  any  affection.  Theair 
is  too  fine  to  breathe  in,  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and 
clouds  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  defect  of  those  refined  reflections,  which 
philos(^hy  suggests  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  cannot 
diminish  of*  extinguish  our  vicious  passions,  without  di- 
minishing or  extinguishing  such  as  are  virtuous,  and  ren- 
dering the  mind  totally  indifierent  and  inactive.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  general,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
our  afiections.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direct  their  influ- 
txkce  only  to  one  side.  If  by  incessant  ^udy  and  medita* 
tion  we  have  rendered  them  intimate  and  present  to  us, 
they  will  operate  throughout,  and  spread  an  universal  in- 
sensibility over  the  mind.  Wh»i  we  destroy  the  nerves, 
we  extinguish  the  sense  of  pleasure,  together  with  that  of 
pain,  in  the  human  body. 
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It  will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one 
or  other  of  these  defects  in  most  of  those  philosophical 
reflections,  so  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  Lit  n$t  the  injuries  or  violence  of  men,  say 
the  {diilosophers  *,  ever  discompote  ym  hy  anger  or  hatred. 
WeM  you  be  angry  at  the  ape  fir  its  mdicey  or  the  tygerfir 
itsfirocity  f  This  reflection  leads  us  into  a  bad  opinion.of 
boman  nature,  and  must  extinguish  the  social  affections. 
It  tends  also  to  prevent  all  remorse  for  a  man's  own 
crimes;  when  he  considers,  that  vice  is  as  natural  to 
mankind,  as  the  particular  instincts  to  brute  creatures. 

M  Uls  arise  from  the  order  of  the  universe,  which  is  abso^ 
htehfperfict.  Would  you  wish  to  disturb  so  divine  an  order 
fof  the  sake  of  your  own  particular  interest  ?  What  if  the 
ills  I  mxffer  arise  from  malice  or  oppression  i  But  the  vices 
and  imperfectims  of  men  are  also  comprehended  in  the  order  of 
the  universe : 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heai%fris  design. 
Why  then  a  BoEGiA  or  a  Catiline  ? 
Let  this  be  allowed ;  and  my  own  vices  will  also  be  a 
part  of  the  same  order. 

To  one  who  said,  that  none  were  happy,  who  were  not 
above  opimon,  a  Spartan  replied.  Then  noeie  ivre  happy  but 
knaves  and  robbers  f . 

Man  is  born  to  be  miserable  /  and  is  he  surprised  at  any 
particular  misfortune^  And  can  he  give  way  to  sorrow  and 
lamentation  upon  account  of  any  disaster  ?  Yes :  He  very 
reasonably  laments,  that  he  should  be  bom  to  be  miser- 
able. Tour  consolation  presents  a  hundred  ills  for  one,  of 
wUch  you  pretend  to  ease  him. 

You  should  ctways  have  before  your  eyes  death,  dis- 
ease,  poverty,  blindness,  exile,   calumny,   and   infamy,   as 
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ills  which  are  indJeftt  to  human  nature.  ^  amf  4f  these 
ills  fall  to  your  lot^  you  will  bear  it  the  better^  when  ym 
have  reckoned  upon  it.  I  answer,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves  to  a  gaoeral  and  distant  reflection  on  the  iUs  of  hu- 
man life,  that  can  have  no  effect  to  prepare  us  for  them. 
If  by  close  and  intense  meditation  we  render  th^n  present 
and  intimate  to  us,  that  b  the  true  secret  for  poisoning 
all  our  pleasures,  and  rendering  us  perpetually  miserable. 

Tour  sorrow  is  Jrmtkss^  and  will  not  change  the  cwrse 
of  destify.  Very  true :  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am 
sorry. 

*  Cicero's  consolation  for  deafi^ss  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious. How  many  languages  are  there^  says  he,  which 
you  do  not  understated?  The  Punic ^  Spanishj  Gallic,  Sgj^ 
tian,  isTc.  With  regard  to  all  these,  you  are  as  if  you  were 
deaf,  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  matter.  Is  it 
then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one  language 
more*? 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Andpater  the  Cyrenaic, 
when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his  blind- 
ness :  What !  says  he,  Do  you  think  there  are  no  pleasures  in 
the  dark? 

Nothing  can  be  more  destructive,  says  Fontenelle,  to  am- 
bition, and  the  passion  fir' conqutst,  than  the  true  system  of 
astronomy.  What  a  poor  thing  is  even  the  whole  gbbe  in 
comparison  of  the  infinite  extent  of  Nature  ?  This  conside- 
ration is  evidently  too  distant  ever  to  have  any  effect. 
Or,  if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  destroy  patriotism  as  well 
as  ambition  ?  The  same  gallant  author  adds,  with  some 
reason,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only  ob- 
jects, which  lose  nothing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from 
the  most  extensive  views  of  astronomy^  but  stand  proof 
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;^;aiiist  every  $ystem.  Would  phQosophers  advise  us  to 
limit  our  afiections  to  them  ? 

Efcile,  says  Plutarch  to  a  firiend  in  banishment,  if  no 
evil:  Mathematicians  tell  us,  that  the  whole  earth  is  but  a 
point,  compared  to  the  heavens.  To  change  on^s  country,  then, 
is  little  more  than  to  remove  from  one  street  to  another*  Man 
is  not  a  plant,  rooted  in  a  certain  spot  of  earth  :  All  soils  and 
all  climates  are  like  suited  to  Mm  *.  These  topics  are  admir- 
able,  could  they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banished  per- 
sons. But  what  if  they  come  also  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  public  afiairs,  and  destroy  all 
dieir  attachment  to  their  native  country?  Or  will  they 
operate  like  the  quack^s  medicinei  which  is  equally  good 
for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropsy? 

It  is  certain,  were  a  superior  being  thrust  into  a  hu- 
man body,  that  the  ndiole  of  life  would  to  him  appear 
so  mean,  contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  scarcely 
give  attention  to  what  passes  around  him.  To  engage 
him  to  such  a  condescension  as  to  play  even  the  part  of  a 
Philip  with  2eal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult, than  to  /constrain  the  same  Philip,  after  having 
been  a  king  and  a  conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend 
dd  shoes  with  proper  care  and  attention  ;  the  occupation 
which  Lucian  assigns  him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now 
all  the  same  topes  of  disdain  towards  human  afiairs, 
which  could  operate  on  this  supposed  being,  occur  also 
to  a  philosopher;  but  being,  in  some  measure,  dispro- 
portioned  to  human  capacity,  and  not  being  fortified 
by  the  experience  of  any*  thing  better,  they  make  not 
a  full  impression  on  him.  He  sees,  but  he  feels  not 
sufficiently  their  truth:    and  is  always  a  sublime  phi- 
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Iosopher»  when  he  needs  not  i  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing 
disturbs  him,  or  rouses  his  affections.  While  others  pby, 
he  wonders  at  their  keenness  and  ardour  ^  but  he  no 
sooner  puts  in  his  own  stake)  than  he  is  conunonly  trans- 
ported with  the  same  passions,  that  he  had  so  much  con- 
demned)  while  he  remained  a  simple  spe^ator. 

There  are  two  considerations,  chiefly,  to  be  met  wkh 
in  books  of  philosophy,  firom  which  any  important  eSEsct 
is  to  be  expected,  and  that  because  these  considerations 
are  drawn  firom  conunon  life,  and  occur  upon  the  most 
superficial  view  of  human  affairs.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  de^icable  seem 
all  our  pursuits  of  ha[qnness  ?  And  even,  if  we  would 
extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  lifie;,  how  frivolous 
appear  our  most  enho-ged  and  most  gmerous  prefects; 
when  we  consider  the  incessant  changes  and  revolutions 
of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  leomii^  books  and 
government,  are  hurried  away  by  time,  as  by  a  rafMd 
stream,  and  are  lost  in  the  immense  ocean  of  matt^  ? 
Such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  lo  mortify  all  our  pas- 
sions :  But  does  it  not  thereby  counterwork  the  artifice 
of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into  an  opimn, 
that  human  life  is  of  some  importance  I  And  ma^  not 
such  a  reflection  be  employed 'with  success  by  voluptu- 
ous reasoners,  in  order  to  lead  us,  from  the  paths  of  ac- 
tion Ukd  virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indoleiKe  and 
pleasure. 

'  We  are  informed  by  Thncydides,  that,  daring  tbe 
famous  plague  of  Adiens,  whea  death  seemed  present 
to  every  one,  a  dissofaitenurthand  gaiety  prevailed  among 
die  people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  jnake  the  most 
of  life  as  long  as  it  endured.  The  same  observation  is 
made  by  Boccace,  with  regard  to  the  ^ague  of  Flo- 
roice.     A  like  prindi^e  make  soldiers»  during  war^ 
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be  more  addicted  to  riot  and  expence^  than  any  other 
race  of  men.  Present  pleasure  is  always  of  importance; 
and  whatever  diminishes  the  importance  of  all  other 
objects,  must  bestow  on  it  an  additicmal  influence  and 
value. 

The  sMfnd  philosophical  consideration,  which  may 
oftoi  have  an  influence  on  the  affections,  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  our  ovm  condition  with  the  condition  of 
others.  This  comparison  we  are  continually  making 
even  in  common  life ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are 
rather  apt  to  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  our  su- 
periors, than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philosopher 
corrects  this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view  to 
the  other  side,  in  order  to  render  himself  easy  in  the 
situation  to  which  fortune  has  confined  him.  There  are 
few  people  who  are  not  susceptible  of  some  consdation 
from  this  reflecticm,  though,  to  a  very  goodnoatured 
man,  the  view  of  human  miseries  should  rather  produce 
sorrow  than  comfort,  and  add,  to  hb  lamentations  for  his 
own  misfortimes,  a  deep  compassion  for  those  of  others. 
Such  is  the  unperfection,  even  of  the  best  of  these  philo- 
sophical topics  of  consolation*. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  widi  observing,  that, 
though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it 
is  attainable ;  yet  such  is  the  disorder  and  confrision  of 
human  afl^rs,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  is  ever,  in  this  life,  to  be  expect- 
ed. Not  only  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  endowments 
of  the  body  (both  of  which  are  important),  not  only 
these  advantages,  I  say,  are  unequally  divided  between 
the  virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itself  par- 
takes,  in  some  degree,  of  this  disorder;  and  the  most 
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vrorthy  character,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  passions, 
enjoys  not  always  the  highest  felicity. 

It  b  observable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  proceeds 
from  some  disorder  in  the  part  or  organ,  yet  the  pain  is 
not  always  proportioned  to  the  disorder,  but  is  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  the  part, 
upon  which  the  noxious  humours  exert  their  influence. 
A  tooi/Hochi  produces  more  violent  convulsions  of  pain  than 
2  phthisis  or  a  dapsy.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the 
economy  of  the  mind,  we  may  observe,  that  all  vice  is  in> 
deed  pernicious  i  yet  the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not  mea^ 
sured  out  by  nature  with  exact  proportion  to  the  degrees 
of  vice ;  nor  is  the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting 
from  external  accidents,  always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy 
and  melancholy  disposition  is  certainly,  to  our  sentiments^  a 
vice  or  imperfection ;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
great  sense  of  honour  and  great  integrity,  it  may  be  found 
in  very  worthy  characters,  though  it  is  suflkient  alone  to 
imbitter  life,  and  render  the  person  afiected  with  it  com- 
pletely miserable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  selfish  villain  may 
possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of 
A^«r/,  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which  is  rewarded 
much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good  for- 
tune, will  compensate  for  the  uneasiness  and  remorse 
arising  fit>m  all  the  other  vices. 

I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  purpose,  that, 
if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it  may  often 
happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  he  possesses  along  with 
it,  will  render  him  more  miserable,  than  if  he  were  com- 
pletely vicious.  A  persbn  of  such  imbecility  of  temper, 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  affliction,  is  more  unhappy  for 
being  endowed  with  a  generous  and  friendly  disposition, 
which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others,  and  exposes 
him  the  more  to  fortune  and  accidents.  A  sense  of  shame. 
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in  an  imperfect  character,  is  certainly  a  virtue  *,  but  pro- 
duces great  uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  aban- 
doned villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  com- 
plexion, with  a  heart  incapable  of  friendship,  is  happier  than 
the  same  excess  in  love,  widi  a  generosity  of  temper, 
which  transports  a  man  beyond  himself,  and  renders  him 
a  total  slave  to  the  object  of  his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than 
by  reason  :  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pastime  than 
a  serious  occupation  ^  and  is  more  influenced  by  particular 
humour,  than  by  general  principles.  Shall  we  engage 
ourselves  in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety  ?  It  is  not  worthy 
of  so  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  indifferent  about  wliat 
happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  th^  game  by  our 
phlegm  and  carelessness.  While  we  are  reasoning  con- 
cerning life,  life  is  gone;  and  death,  though  perhaps  they  re- 
ceive him  differently,  yet  treau  alike  the  fool  and  the  phi- 
.  bsopher.  To  reduce  life  to  exact  rule  and  method  is  com- 
monly a  painful,  oft  a  ftnitless  occupation  :  And  is  it  not 
also  a  proof,  that  we  overvalue  the  prize  for  which  we 
contend  ?  Even  to  reason  so  carefully  concerning  it,  and 
to  fix  with  accuracy  its  just  idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it, 
were  it  not  that,  to  some  tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  in  which  life  could  possibly  be  employed. 
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OF  POLTGAMT  AND  DIVORCES. 

As  marriage  b  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mutual 
consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all  the  variety 
of  conditions  which  consent  establishes,  provided  they  be 
not  contrary  to  thb  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to 
her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In  begets 
ting  children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  hu* 
manity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  education. 
When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts  of  duty,  no  one 
can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  injury.  And  as  the  terms 
of  his  ^ntgagement,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  subsisting  his 
offspring,  mayi>e  various,  it  is  mere  superstition  to  imagine, 
that  marriage  can  be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only 
of  one  mode  or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  restrain  the 
natural  liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage  would  be 
as  different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other  kind  or 
species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  tunes  and  places, 
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they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  important  contract. 
In  Tonquin,  it  is  usual  for  the  sailors,  when  the  ship  comes 
into  the  harboW)  to  marry  for  the  season;  and^notwithstand- 
ing  this  precarious  engagement^theyareassuredi  it  is  said,  of 
the  strictest  fidelity  to  their  bed,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
management  of  their  affairs,  from  those  temporary  spouses. 

I  cannot,  at  present,  recollect  my  authorities ;  but  I  have 
somewhere  read,  that  the  republic  of  Athens,  having  lost 
many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pestilence,  allowed  every 
man  to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the  sooner  to  repair  the 
waste  which  had  been  made  by  these  calamities*  The 
poet  Euripides  happened  to  be  coupled  to  two  noisy  Vixens» 
who  so  plagued  him  with  their  jealousies  and  quarrels» 
that  he  became  ever  after  a  professed  nvomafh-hater  i  and 
is  the  only  theatrical  writer,  perhaps  the  only  poet»  that 
ever  entertained  an  aversion  to  the  sex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  History  cf  th$ 
SevaramlnanSy  where  a  great  many  men  and  a  few  women 
are  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  coast ;  the 
captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  those  'endless 
quarrels  which  arose,  reguh^tes  their  manjages  after  the 
following  manner  :  He  takes  a  handsome  fiemale  to  him- 
self alone  ;  assigns  one  to  every  couple  of  inferior  officers, 
and  to  five  of  the  lowest  rank  he  gave  one  wife  in  com- 
mon. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a  singular  kind  ol  marriage, 
to  be  met  with  among  no  other  people.  Any  number  of 
them,  as  ten  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  society  together, 
which  was  perhaps  requisite  fot  mutual  defence  in  those 
barbarous  times.  In  order  to  link  this  society  the  closer, 
they  took  an  equal  nuitiber  of  wives  in  common ;  and 
whatever  children  were  bom,  were  reputed  to  belong  to 
all  of.them,  and  were  accordingly  provided  for  by  the 
whole  community. 
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Among  the  mfierior  creaturesi  nature  herself,  being 
the  ^upreoie  legiabtor,  prescribes  all  the  laws  which  re^ 
gidate  their  marriages,  and  varies  those  laws  according 
to  the  difl^ent  circumstances  of  the  creature.  Where 
she  funushes,  with  ease,  food  and  defence  to  the  new- 
bom  animal,  the  present  embrace  terminates  the' mar- 
riage; and  the  care  of  the'  offspring  is  committed  en- 
tirelj  to  the  female.  Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult 
purchase,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  season,  till  the 
oommon  pcx>geny  can  provide  for  itself;  and  then  the 
union  immediately  dissolves,  and  leaves  each  of  the 
parties  free  Co  enter  into  a  new  engagement  at  die  en- 
suing season.  But  naiture,  ha^g  endowed  man  with 
reason,  has  not  so  exactly  regulated  every  article  of  his 
marriage  contract,*  hut  has  left  him  to  adjust  them,  by  his 
own  prudence,  according  to  his  particular  circumstances 
and  situation.  Municipal  laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wis- 
dom of  each  'individual ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  re- 
straining the  natih^  liberty  of  men,  make  private  interest 
submit  to  the  interest  of  the  public.  AU  regulations, 
therefore,  on  this  head,  are  equally  lawful,  and  equally 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  nature ;  though  they  are 
not  aU  equally  convenient,  or  equally  useful  to  society. 
The  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as  among  the  Eastern 
nations ;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one 
wooian,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  as  among 
the  modem  Europeans.  It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  result 
from  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  advocates  for, polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
ofdy  e^ctual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the 
only  ^expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  the 
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females,  whkh  the  natural  violeiiceof  our  pasnoot  has 
imposed  upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain 
our  right  of  sovereignty  j  and,  sating  our  appetite,  re- 
establish the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of 
consequence,  our  own  authority  in  our  £unilies.  Man, 
like  a  weak  sovereign,  being  unaUe  to  support  himself 
against  the  wiles  and  intrigtfes  of  his  sid>jects,  must  play 
one  faction  against  another,  and  become  absohite  by  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  females.  To  diwdi  and  to  govern 
is  an  universal  maxim  \  and  by  neglecting  it,  the  Euro* 
peans  undergo  a  more  grievous  and  a  more  ignominious 
slavery  than  the  Turks  or  Persians,  who  are  subjected 
indeed  to  a  sovereign,  that  lies  at  a  distance  from  them, 
but  in  their  domestic  aflfairs  rule  with  an  uncontroubUe 
sway. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  rea- 
son, that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurpation, 
and  destroys  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say  equsdity, 
which  nature  has  estaUished  between  the  sexes.  We  are, 
by  nature,  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons : 
Would  we  willingly  exchange  such  endearing  appellations 
for  the  barbarous  title  of  master  and  tyrant  ? 

In  what  capacity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  {pro- 
ceeding ?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  bver  is  to- 
tally annihilated  \  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable 
scene  in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place  where  women 
have  not  the  free  disposal  of  themselves,  but  are  bought 
and  sold,  like  the  meanest  animal.  The  husband  b  as 
little  a  gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  secret  of  ex- 
tinguishing every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealousy.  No 
rose  without  its  thorn ;  but  he  must  be  a  foolish  wretch 
indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rose  and  preserves  only  the 
thorn. 
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Bot  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destructive  to  firiend- 
ship  as  to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from  all  inti- 
macies and  familiarities  with  each  other.  No  one  dares 
fairing  his  friend  to  his  house  or  table^  lest  Jie  bring  a  lo- 
ver to  his  numerous  wives.  Hence»  all  over  the  east, 
each  £miily  is  as  much  separate  from  another  as  if  they 
were  so  many  distinct  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then  that 
Scdomon,  living  like  ab  eastern  prince,  with  his  seven 
hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without 
one  friend,  could  write  so  pathetically  concerning  the  va- 
nity of  the  world.  Had  he  tried  the  secret  of  one  wife 
or  mistress,  a  few  friends,  and  a  great  many  companions, 
he  might  have  found  life  somewhat  more  agreeable.  Des- 
troy love  and  friendship,  what  remains  in  the  world  worth 
accepting? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  especially  children  of 
condition,  is  another  unavoidable  consequence  of  these 
eastern  institutions.  Those  who  pass  the  early  part  of 
life  among  slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves, 
slaves  and  tyrants ;  and  in  every  friture  intercourse,  ei- 
ther with  their  inferiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  What  attention,  too, 
can  it  be  supposed  a  parent,  whose  seraglio  affords  him 
fifty  sons,  will  give  to  instilling  principles  of  morality  or 
science  into  a  progeny,  with  whom  he  himself  is  scarcely 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  loves  with  so  divided  an  af- 
fection? Barbarism,  therefore,  appears,  from  reason  as 
well  as  experience,  to  be  the  inseparable  attendant  of 
polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount 
the  frightful  effects  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  in 
which  It  holds  the  fair-sex  all  over  the  east.  In  those 
countries  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  commerce 
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with  the  femalesi  not  even  physicbnS)  when  sickness 
may  be  supposed  to  have  extinguished  all  wanton  pasncms 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  ren- 
dered them  unfit  objects  of  desire.  Tournefbrt  teUs 
US|  that  when  he  was  brought  into  the  Grand  Signm^s 
seraglio  as  a  physiciani  he  was  not-  a  little  surprised^  in 
looking  along  a  gallery,  to  see  a  great  number  of  naked 
arms  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  the  room.  He  coidd 
not  imagine  what  this  could  mean ;  till  he  was  told  that  ' 
those  arms  belonged  to  bodies,  -which  he  must  cnrej 
without  knowing  any  more  about  them  than  what  he 
could  learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not  allowed  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her  attendants,  lest 
he  might  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  concerning  circum- 
stances which  the  delicacy  of  the  Seraglio  allows  not  to 
be  revealed.  Hence  physicians  in  the  east  pretend  to 
know  all  diseases  from  the  pulse,  as  our  quacks  in  Europe 
undertake  to  cure  a  person  merely  from  seeing  his  water. 
I  suppose,  had  Monsieur  Toumefort,  been  of  this  latter 
kind,  he  would  not,  in  Constantinople,  have  been  aUowed 
by  the  jealous  Turks,  to  be  furnished  with  materials  re- 
quisite for  exercising  his  art. 

In  another  country,  'where  polygamy  is  also  allowed, 
they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of 
no  use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  i  their  own 
houses.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  strange,  that,  in  a 
European  country,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  is  indecent  so  much  as  to  suppose  that 
a  woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing sjory,  which  we  have  from  very  good  authori- 
ty*.    When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was 

♦  Memoir ei  tft  la  cour  (PEfpagne,  par  Madame  d*Aun(^, 
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on  her  road  towards  Madrid,  she  passed  through  a  little 
town  in  Spain  famous  for  its  manufactory  of  gloves  and 
stockings.  The  magistrates  of  the  place  thought  they 
could  not  better  express  their  joy  for  the  reception  of 
their  new  queen,  than  by  presenting  her  with  a  sample  of 
those  commoditiesi  for  which  alone  their  town  was  re- 
maricable.  The  major  domoy  who  conducted  the  princess, 
received  the  gloves  very  graciously  \  but,  when  the  stock- 
ings were  presented,  he  flung  them  away  with  great  in- 
dignation, and  severely  reprimanded  the  magistrates  for 
this  egregious  piece  of  indecency*  Know^  says  he,  that  a 
queen  of  Spam  has  no  legs*  The^yoiing  queen,  who  at  that 
time  understood  the  language  but  imperfectly,  and  had 
often  been  frightened  with  stories  of  Spanish  jealousy, 
imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off  her  legs.  Upon  which 
she  fell  a  crying,  and  begged  them  to  conduct  her  back  to 
Germany,  for  that  she  never  could  endure  the  operation ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difliculty^  they  could  appease  her. 
Philip  IV.  is  said  never  in  his  life  to  have  lauded  heartily 
but  at  the  recital  of  this  story. 

Having  rejected  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man  with 
one  woman,  let  us  now  consider  what  duration  we  shall- 
assign  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  of  those 
voluntary  divorces  which  were  customary  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  who  would  defend  this  prac* 
tice,  may  employ  the  following  reasons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise,  after  msff' 
riage,  from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  ft*om  an  in* 
compatibility  of  humour ;  where  time,  instead  of  curing 
the  wounds,  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  festers 
them  every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  re- 
proaches? Let  us  separate  hearts  which  were  not  made 
to  associate  together.      Each  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
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find  another  for  wbkh  it  it  better  fitted*  At  least,  no- 
thing can  be  more  cruel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence, 
an  union,  lirfiich,  at  first  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  b 
now,  in  effect,  dissolved  by  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
and  dcHnestic  quarrels :  It  is  also  an  admirable  preserva- 
tive against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  alive 
that  love  which  first  united  the  married  couple.  The 
heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty)  The  very  image  of 
constraint  is  grievous  to  it :  When  you  would  confine 
it  by  violence,  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  its 
choice,  the  inclination  immediately  changes,  and  desire  is 
turned  into  aversion.  If  the  public  interest  will  not  allo^ 
us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  varietg  which  is  so  agree- 
able in  love;  at  least,  de^nive  us  not  of  that  liberty 
which  is  so  essentially  requisite.  In  vain  you  tell  me^ 
that  I  had  my  choice  of  the  person  with  whom  I  would 
conjoin  myself.  I  had  my  choice,  it  is  true,  of  my  pri- 
son )  but  this  is  but  a  small  comfort,  since  it  must  still  be 
a  prison.  , 

Such  are  the  arguments  ^diich  may  be  urged  in  fiivour 
'  of  divorces  ;  But  there  seem  to  be  these  three  unanswer- 
able objections  against  them.  Firsts  What  must  beccmie 
of  the  children  upon  the  separation  of  the  parents  i 
Must  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  stepmoth^  j 
and,  instead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concern  of  a 
parent,  feel  all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a  stranger,  or 
an  enemy?  These  inconveniencies  are  suffidently  fdt, 
where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  by  the  doom  inevitable 
to  all  mortals :  And  shall  we  seek  to  multiply  those  in- 
conveniencies by  multiplying  divorces,  and  putting  it  in 
the  power  of  parents,  upon  every  caprice,  to  render  their 
posterity  miserable  ? 
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Secondhff  If  it  bt  true^  on  the  one  hand^  that  the  heart 
of  man  nattii^j  delights  in  liberty)  and  hates  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  confined ;  it  is  aIaotrue>  on  the  other» 
that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  submits  to  necessity,  an^ 
soon  loses  an  inclination,  whoi  there  Appears  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  gratifying  it.  These  principles  of  human 
nature,  you'll  say,  are  contradictory :  But  what  is  man 
but  a  heap  of  contradictions !  Though  it  is  remarkable, 
that  where  principles  are,  after  this  manner,  contrary  in 
their  operation,  they  do  not  always  destroy  each  other ; 
but  the  one  or  the  other  may  predominate  on  any  parti- 
cular occasion,  according  as  circumstances  are  more  or 
less  favourable  to  it.  For  instance,  love  is  a  restless  and 
impatient  passion,  full  of  caprices  and  variations :  arising 
in  a  moment  firom  a  feature,  from  an  air,  from  nothing, 
and  suddenly  extinguishing  after  the  sapae  manner.  Such 
a  passion  requires  liberty  above  all  things;  and  there- 
fore  Hoisa  had  reason,  when,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
passion,  she  refused  to  marry  her  beloved  Abelard. 

How  <ft^  V)hen  prat  to  marriage^  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made  : 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

But  friendship  is  a  calm  and  sedate  affection,  conducted 
by  reason  and  cemented  by  habit  -,  springing  from  long 
acquaintance  and  mutual  obligations;  without  jealou- 
sies or  fears,  and  without  those  feverish  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  wluch  cause  such  an  agreeable  torment  in  the 
amdrous  passion.  So  sober  an  affection,  therefore,  as 
friendship,  rather  thrives  under  constraint,  and  never 
rises  to  such  a  height,  as  when  any  strong  interest  or 
necessity  binds  two  persons  together,  and  gives  them 
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some  common  object  of  ptmuit.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore^  be  afraid  oF  drawing  the  marriage^knot,  which 
chiefly  subsists  by  friendship,  the  closest  possible.  The 
amity  between  the  persons,  wthere  it  is  solid  and  sincere, 
will  rather  gain  by  it :  And  where  it  is  wavermg  and  im- 
certain,  this  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  it.  How 
many  frivolous  quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there,  which 
people  of  common  prudence  endeavour  to  forget,  when 
they  lie  under  a  necessity  of  passing  their  lives  together ; 
but  which  would  soon  be  inflamed  into  the  most  deadly 
hatred,  were  they  pursued  to  the  utmost,  under  the  pro- 
spect of  an  easy  separation  ? 

In  the  third  ^ce,  we  must  consider,  that  nothing  is 
ihore  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely 
in  all  their  interests  and  concerns,  'as  man  and  wife, 
without  rendering  the  union  entire  and  total.  Hie  least 
possibility  of  a  separate  interest  must  be  the  source  of 
endless  quarrels  and  suspicions.  The  wife,  not  secure 
of  her  establishment,  will  still  be  driving  some  separate 
end  or  project ;  and  the  husband's  selfishness,  being  ac- 
companied with  more  power,  may  be  still  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Should  these  reasons  against  volimtary  divorces  be 
deemed  insufiScient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  re- 
fuse the  testimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when 
divorces  were  most  frequent  among  the  Romans,  mar- 
riages were  most  rare;  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  by 
penal  laws,  to  force  men  of  fashion  into  the  married 
state :  A  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  age  or  nation.  The  more  ancient  l;^ws  of 
Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praised 
by   Dionysius    Halycamassseus  *.      Wonderful  was   the 

♦  Ub.  ii 
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hannonyy  says  the  historian,  iriiich  this  inseparable  union 
of  interests  produced  between  married  persons ;  while 
each  of  them  considered  the  inevitable  necessity  by  which 
they  were  linked  tpgether,  and  abandoned  all  prospect 
of  any  other  choice  or  establishment. 

The  exclusion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  sufficiently 
recommends  our  present  European  practice  with  regard 
to  marriage. 
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OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  REFINBMBNT  IN  WEITlNG. 

Fine  ^ting,  according  to  Mr.  Addison^  consists  of  senti- 
ments, which  are  naturalj  without  being  obvious.  There 
cannot*  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition  of  fine 
writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  aflScct  not  the 
mind  with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our 
attention.  The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  observations 
of  a  peasant,  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coach- 
man, all  of  these  are  natural  and  disagreeable.  What  an 
insipid  comedy  should  we  make  of  the  chit-chat  of  the  tea^ 
table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  length  ?  Nothing  can 
please  persons  of  taste,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her 
graces  and  ornaments,  la  helU  nature;  or  if  we  copy  low  Hfef 
the  strokes  must  be  strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  con- 
vey a  lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  absurd  naivete  of 
Banco  Pancha  b  represented  in  such  inimitable  colours  by 
Cervantes,  that  it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the 
most  magnanimous  hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  jdiilosophers,  critics, 
or  any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  without  in- 
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troducing  other  speakers  or  actors.  If  h^s  language  be 
not  elegant,  his  observations  uncommon,  his  sense  strong 
and  mascoline,  he  will  in  yain  boast  his  nature  and  sim« 
plicity.  He  may  be  correct  •,  but  he  never  will  be  agree- 
able. It  is  the  unhappiness  of  such  authors,  that  they  are 
never  blamed  or  censured.  The  good  fortune  of  a  txxdc, 
and  that  of  a  man,  are  not  the  same.  The  secret  deceiving 
path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks  of,  falUntis  setmta  vit£, 
may  be  the  happiest  lot  of  the  one  *,  but  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  which  the  other  can  possibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are  merlsly  sur-  . 
prising,  #  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  lasting 
entertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  to  cdpy  or  imitate.  The  justness,  of 
the  represenution  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeased  to 
find  a  picture  which  bears  no  resemUance  to  any  original. 
Nor  are  such  excessive  refinements  more  agreeable  in  the 
epistolary  or  philosophic  style,  than  in  the  ejuc  or  tragic. 
Too  nuich  ornament  is  a  fiuilt  in  every  kind  of  production. 
Uncommon  expressions,  strong  flashes  of  wit,  pointed 
similes,  and  epigrammatic  turns,  especi^y  when  they  re* 
cur  too  frequently,  are  a  disfigurement,  rather  than  any 
embellishment  of  dicourse.  As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a 
Gothic  building,  b  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  oma* 
ments,  and  loses  the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  tp  the 
parts ;  so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a  work  overstocked  with 
mU  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavour 
to  shine  and  surprise.  Tliis  is  the  case  where  a  writer 
overabounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit,  in  itself  should 
be  just  and  agreeable.  But  it  commonly  happens  to  such 
writers)  that  they  seek  for  their  favourite  ornaments,  even 
where  the  subject  does  not  afibrd  them;  and  by  that 
means  have  twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one  thought  which 
is  really  beautifid« 
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'Ilierft  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  copiousy 
ditti  this  of  the  jnst  mixtiUre  of  simpiiritjr  and  refinement 
in  wtitmg)  and  tkftrefore)  not  to  wander  in  too  large  a 
fieldy  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  obsencations 
« that  head. 

Fhrs^  I  <)bierre,  That  thwgh  tSfctsses  4f  hth  kinds  are 
t9  h  Mvoideiy  and  thmgh  a  prcjur  medium  ought  to  te 
Jtudkd  in  4UI  ptodutti^ns  /  ^et  this  medium  Mes  $iot  in  a 
p^Mi  imt  admits  tf  a  ednsidetahie  iatitade.  Consider  the 
Wide  distflocei  in  this  repect^  between  Mr.  Pope  and 
Lucretius.  These  seem  to  \vt  in  the  two  greatest  ex- 
ttvtms  of  refinement  and  sim{rficity  in  which  a  pqet  can 
indulge  hifflseli^  .Without  being  gu^  of  any  blameable 
«ctss4  AU  ^this  interval  may  be  filled  with  poetsi  who 
may  difi^krfrom  each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admi- 
raUe,  >ach  in  his  pecofior  style  and  mamner.  Car- 
neiUe  and  Coitgrere,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refine- 
ment sMiewhat  farther  than  Mr.  Pope,  (if  poets  of  so 
di^srest  a  kand  can  be  compared  together),  atid  Sopbodes 
ttnd  Tet«nce,  who  are  more  simple  than  Lucrethis, 
iieili  to  have  gone  out  of  that  medhub,  in  which  the 
flODft  ^«rfect  productions  are  found,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
some  excess  in  these  opposite  characters.  Of  all  the 
^tSM  p^eCs,  Virgil  and  Racine,  hi  my  opinion,  lie  near- 
est the  centre,  and  are  the  ftrthest  removed  from  both 
the  exiremftiesi 

My  s4ifmd  observation  on  diis  faeiad  is,  That  U  it  very 
difficulty  if  not  impossible^  to  explain  by  words,  where  the 
joit  medkm  lies  between  Mtf  tMiss^i  of  HnipUeity  and  re^ 
finmentf  <r  U  gi%f  any  tak  b^  wfdeh  we  ean  knowpn^ 
ciiiff  $hi  bounie  bitween  the  fatdt  and  the  beauty.  A  critic 
uuiy  not  dnly  c&GOUrse  ^ry  judiciously  on  this  head, 
wMioat  testruccing  his  reflders,  but  even  wkhout  un- 
d^iWttklkig  di6  mutter  pctftody  fahnself.    There  is  nm 
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a  flner  piece  of  criticism  than  the  Dissertation  om  Pasto^ 
rah  by  Fonteoelle  \  in  which,  by  a  number  of  reflec- 
tions and  philosophical  reasonings>  he  endeavours  to  fix 
the  just  medium  which  is  suitable  to  that  species  of 
writing.  But  let  any  one  read  the  pastorals  of  that  au- 
thor, and  he  will  be  convinced  that  this  judicious  critic , 
notwithstanding  his  fine  reasonings,  had  a  false  taste, 
and  fixed  the  point  of  perfection  much  nearer  the  ex- 
treme c^  refinement  than  pastoral  poetry  will  admit  o£ 
The  sentiments  of  his  shefdierds  are  better  suited  to  the 
toilettes  of  Paris  than  to  the  forests  of  Arcadia.  But 
this  it  b  impossible  to  discover  from  his  critical  reason- 
ings. He  blames  all  excessive  painting  and  ornament 
as  much  as  Virgil  could  have  done,  had  that  great 
poet  writ  a  dissertation  on  this  species  of  poetry.  How- 
ever diflerent  the  tastes  of  men,  their  general  discourse 
on  these  subjects  b  commonly  the  same.  No  criticism 
can  be  instructive  which  descends  not  to  particulars,  and 
is  not  full  of  examines  and  illustrations.  It  b  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  alwajrs  lies  in 
a  medium  \  but  where  thb  medium  b  placed  is  a  great 
question,  and  can  never  be  sufiicienily  exjdained  by  ge- 
neral reasonings. 

I  shall  deliver  it  as  a  tUrd  observation  on  thb  suiiject. 
That  nue  ought  to  bi  mon  on  owr  guard  against  the  exceu  of 
refinement  than  that  of  simplicitjf  ;  and  that  becatue  thefor^ 
mer  eucess  is  both  less  beautiful,  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
latter. 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  passion  are  ^itirdy 
inc<Hnpatible.  When  the  afi^Ntions  are  moved,  there  b 
no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being 
naturally  limited,  it  b  impossible  that  all  its  fiicidties  can 
operate  at  once :  And  the  more  any  one  predominates, 
tbe^less  room  b  there  for  the  others  to  exert  their  vi» 
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gour.  For  this  reason^  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity 
IS  required  in  all  compositions)  ^ere  men^  and  actions^ 
and  passions  are  painted^  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflec- 
tions and  observations.  And,  as  the  former  species  of 
writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one  may  safe- 
Ijy  upon  this  account)  give  the  preference  to  the  extreme 
of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  thstt  those  compositions  which 
we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  by  heart)  have  the  recommendation  of  simplicity) 
and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought)  when  dives- 
ted of  that  elegance  of  expression)  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers, with  iriiich  it  is  clothed.   If  the  merit  of  the  composi- 
tion lie  in  a  point  dF  wit)  it  may  strike  at  first;   but  the 
mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal)  and 
b  no.  longer  afiTected  by  it.      When  1  read  an  epigram 
of  Martial)  the  first  line  recals  thenvhole ;  and  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  I  know  already. 
9nt  each  line)  each  word  in  CatuUuS)  has  its  merit; 
and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of  him.     It  is 
sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Parnel)  after  the 
fiftieth  reading)  is  as  fresh  as  at  the  first.     BesideS)  it  is 
with  books  as  with  womeU)  where  a  certain  plainness  of 
manner  and  of  dress  is  more  engaging,  than  that  glare  of 
paint)  and  airs,   and  apparel)  which  may  dazzle  the  eye) 
but  reaches  not  the  affections.    Terence  is  a  modest  and 
bashful  beauty,  to  whom  ^e  grant  every  thing)  because 
he  assumes  nothing)  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a 
durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  the  less  beautiful^  so  is  it  the 
more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dulnesS)  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  great  elegance  and   propriety.     On 
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the  contrary,  therg  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of 
wit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mi^itily  struck  with 
it,  and  blsely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most  difficult,  as  well 
as  most  excellent  way  of  writing  Seneca  abounds  with 
agreeable  faults,  says  Quintilian,  0kmda$  duUHm  vtim  t 
apd  for  that  reason  is  the  mor4  dangerous,  and  the  mot^ 
apt  to  pervert  the  taste  oi  the  young  and  inconstderate. 

I  shall  add,  that  the  eicess  of  refinemmit  b  now  more 
to  be  guarded  against  than  ever  \  because  it  is  the  extreme^ 
which  men  $ure  this  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has 
made  some  progress,  and  after  eminent  writers  have  ap- 
peared in  every  species  of  compositipn*  The  endeawour 
to  please  by  novelty  leads  men  wide  of  simplidty  and  aa** 
ture,  and  fills  their  writings  with  afiectadon  and  conceit. 
It  was  thus  the  Asiatic  eloquence  degenerated  so  much 
frofn  th^  Attic :  It  was  thus  the  age  of  Qaudivs  and  Ne- 
ro become  so  much  infiniar  to  that  of  Augustus  in  taste 
sind  genius.  And  pertups  there  are,  at  present^  sem^ 
symptoms  of  a  lilw  degeneracy  of  taste,  m  France,  as  wett 
as  in  England. 
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OF   NATIONAL    CHARACTERS. 

ThA  vulgar  are  sipt  t&  carry  aU  national  charactirs  to  ex- 
trtiiM^  \  vtA%  having  once  established  k  as  a  principle,  that 
any  people  are  knaivishy  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant,  they 
will  admit  of  no  excepcic^,  but  cosiprehend  every  indivi- 
dual  under  the  tame  cenaure.  Men  of  sense  condemn 
these  imdistiHguishing  judgments  %  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  aUow  that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners,  and  that  some  particular  qualities  are  more  fire* 
^gently  to  be  met  with  anijong  one  people  than  among  their 
sci^hboura.  The  coonmon  people  in  Switzerland  have 
probably  more  honesty  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in 
Ireland  ;  and  every  piideAt  man  will,  firom  that  circum- 
stifiee  afette,  make  a  difference  in  the  trust  which  he  re- 
yeses  in  eath.  We  have  reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and 
gaiety  in  a  Frencluasan  than  in  a  Spsmiard  \  though  Cer- 
'vaotes  was  bom  in  Spain.  An  Englishman  will  naturally 
be  supposed  tohave  more  knowledge  thana  Dane  ^  though 
Tycho  Brahe  was  a  na#ve  of  Denmark. 

Difimnt  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  nathnat  charac- 
U^ts  while  somdaccbiint  for  them  from  «tfra/,  others  from 
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fXgfsicalamcs*  By  moral  causes^  I  mean  all  drcumstaiicest 
which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  raa- 
sonsi  and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of  manners  habitual 
to  us.  Of  this  kind  are>  the  nature  of  the  govemment» 
the  revolutions  of  public  affairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in 
which  the  people  live,  the  situation  of  the  nation  with  re- 
gard to  its  neighbours,  and  such  like  circumstances.  By 
ply  steal  causes,  I  mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, which  are  supposed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  temper, 
by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a 
particular  complexion,  which,  though  reflection  txhSl  rea- 
son may  sometimes  overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their 
manners. 

That  the  character  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server \  since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  ccdlection  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  manners  of  individuals  are  frequently 
determined  by  these  causes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour 
debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious  profession ;  so,  where 
any  government  becomes  very  oppressive  to  all  its  subjects, 
it  must  have  a  proportional  efllect  on  their  temper  and 
genius,  and  must  banish  all  the  liberal  arts  firom  a^ioag 
them. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fixes  the  character 
of  different  professions,  and  alters  even  that  disposition, 
which  the  particular  members  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  A  toldier  and  a  priest  are  different  charactecs,  ia 
aU  nations,  and  all  ages;  and  thb  difference  is  fbtmd-- 
ed  on  circumstances  whose  operation  is  eternal  and  un- 
alterable. * 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave:    Their  idlenessi  together 
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with  the  large  sorieties>  which  they^'form  in  camps  or  gar* 
risoBs,  inclines  them  to  pleasure  and  gallantry:  By  their 
firequent  change  of  company,  they  acquire  good  breeding 
and  an  openness  of  behaviour :  Being  employed  only 
against  a  public  and  an  open  enemy^  they  become  candid, 
honest,  and  undesigning :  And  as  they  use  more  the  la- 
bour of  the  body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they  are  com- 
monly thoughtless  and  ignorant  *• 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  fidse  maxim,  that 
priests  of  all  nitrons  art  the  same ;  and  though  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance,  prevail 
over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  pre- 
dominate with  the  greater  number.  For  as  chemists  ob- 
serve, that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  are  all 
the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted  \  so 
these  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uni- 
form character,  which  is  entirely  their ^own,  and  which^ 
in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  most  ami^ 
aUe  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  human  society.  It  is,  in 
most  pbints,  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier ;  as  is  the  way  of 
life,  from  which  it  is  derived  f  • 

As  to  phj/skal  causes ^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether 
o£  their  operation  in  this  particular  \  nor  do  I  think  that 
mea  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air, 
food,  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the  contrary  opinion 
may  justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  probable;  since  we  find, 
that. these  circumstances  have  an  influence  over  every 
other  animal,  and  that  even  those  creatures,  which  are 
fitted  to  live  in  all  climates,  such  as  dogs,  horses,  &c.  do 
not  attain  the  same  perfection  in  all.  The  courage  of  bull- 
dogs and  game-cocks  seems  peci^tlk  to  England.    Flan- 

*  See  Note  [tt.] 
f  See  Note  {I.  ] 
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den  is  rtmaikable  for  brge  and  hevfj  bonw  >  SfMii»  fur 
hdnes  light,  md  of  good  nMttk.  Ax^wf  breed  of  thiw 
Qpeatives,  iniMpkinted  from  Me  coumfjr  «» iM»odier^  viU 
soon  lose  the  <|iiaUiie«»  wl|ich  they  derived  frw^^eir  msh 
tive  climate    Ii  may  be  askedi  ^7  not  th«  eme  nkh 

Thefe  aw  fev  questimt  more  omom  ifcan  t^  g» 
which  will  oftener  occur  ia  our  tnqniriee  oewenMPf  hor 
maa  ajSbirs;  aad  thorefcre  it  may  biQ  proper  to  ff^  it  a 
full  eKamioatioo. 

The  huxaaa  mind  is  of  a  very  imiMi^e  naiwce )  sor 
is  it  p0^Ue  for  any  set  of  mw  to  con^Kne  o6e«i,  tog^ 
ther»  without  aci^niriog  a  9imilitiide  of  maonevib  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  n^es  aa  w^l  ^  iri^ 
uies.  The  pro{)eusity  to  coiiy>apy  and  sqciiHy  h  stfoq^ 
in  all  rational  creatures  ^  and  the  same  dispoaitionft  which 
gives  us  this  propensityy  makes  us  enter  deefxly  into 
each  other's  sentiments^  and  causes  Iflie  pawions  and  in* 
dinatioBs  to  run»  as  it  were)  by  cootagionj  tbrongh  t]«e 
whole  dub  o?  k|K>t  of  companions.  Where  a  number 
of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body,  the  ^ocmom 
of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  Amt  defence, 
commerce^  and  governments  that,  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language^  they  must  acquire  a  resen- 
blance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common  or  ratbflol 
character,  as  well  as  a  p«rs(mal  on^  peculiar  ta  each  m* 
dividual.  Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of 
temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundaMe^  it  does 
not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  'm  like  pro* 
portions^  and  that  in  every  aoctety  the  ingredients  ctf  in* 
dustry  and  incblence,  valour  and  cowardke,  hnmanity 
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and  bnitalil7»  wisdom  and  kXiy%  wU)  be  mivft  after  the 
svnemMmer.  In  the  in£vM7  of  aoeieiy,  if  any  of  tbtte 
dbposidoDft  be  fouad  in  greater  abundance  tfaaa  the  f«9t» 
il  wiU  natinrallj  fMre^  in  the  composiiient  and  give  a 
tincture  to  the  national  character.  Or  should  it  be  »• 
sorted*  that  no  species  of  temper  can  reaaowiblj  be  pre* 
suaaed  to  predominate^  e?en  in  those  contracted  societiesb 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  presarred 
in  the  mixture  i  -jet  smticy  the  persona  in  credit  and  au- 
tbori]t7>  being  a  still  more  contracted  body*  cannot  alwaya 
be  presamed  to  be  of  the  saoEie  character  i  and  their  k^ 
fiqence  on  the  manners  of  the  people^  must»  at  aU  times, 
he  very  con^derable.  If  on  tfie  first  estaUisbm^t  of  a 
repuUic,  a  Brutus  should  be  pbced  in  authority,  and 
be  transported  with  such  an  enUtusiasm  Sor  liberty  and 
public  goQd»  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  wdl 
as  private  interest,  such  an  illustrious  eiiample  will  aa* 
tuidky  have  an  effect  on  the  whole  scK^iety,  and  Undle 
tbe  same  passion  in  every  bofiom^  Whatever  it  be  that 
forms  die  manners  of  one  generaiioa,  the  next  must  im^ 
bibe  si.deeper  tincture  of  the  3»»e  dye  \  men  being  more 
susceptible  of  aU  in^)ression5  during  in£mcy,  and  retain* 
mg  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world. 
I  assert,  then^  that  all  national  characters,  where  they 
depend  not  on  fixed  nwrai  causes,  proceed  firom  such  ac*^ 
cidenta  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes  have  no  discerur 
iUb  (^)emtion  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  »  maxim  in 
all  philosophy,  thai  causes  which  do  not  appear^  are  to  be 
considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  f  ver  the  globe>  or  revolve  the  annds  of 
history,  we  sfaall  discover  every  where  a^ns  of  a  sympa* 
thy  or  contagion  of  manners,  nime  of  the  influence  of  air 
or  climate. 
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den  is  rtmaikable  for  brge  and  herrf  bonw »  SfMii»  fur 
hdnes  light,  md  of  good  n^ttk.  AnAmy  breed  of  thiw 
crcativet,  trao^daoted  from  o«e  couatvj  ^  iM»odier^  iriU 
soon  lose  the  <|iialiiie«»  wl|ich  they  derived  from^dieir  na^ 
tive  climate    Ii  may  be  adted^  why  aol  th*  ame  nkh 

There  aw  fev  questiona  more  cwioiii  ifcan  thy»  g» 
which  will  oftener  occur  ia  our  tnqnifiea  QewWMPf  hor 
maaaffiurs;  aad  therefcre  it  iMiy  biQ  fwoperio  ^^  it  a 
full  eiumioatioou 

The  hucuan  mind  is  of  a  very  imiMive  natuce )  sor 
is  it  p0ssiUe  for  any  set  of  meu  to  con^Kne  o6e«i,  toge- 
ther>  without  acquiring  a  9imilitiide  of  maenen^  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  n^es  aa  w^l  ^  iri^ 
toes.  The  pro{)ensity  ta  ceo^>aiiy  and  sqciAty  ia  stfoq^ 
in  all  rational  creatures  ^  and  the  aaiM  dispoaitiant  which 
gives  us  this  propensityy  makes  Uft  enter  deefxty  into 
each  other's  sentiments^  and  causes  Iflie  passions  and  in- 
dinatiofis  to  run«  as  it  were,  by  contagion,  tbrtngh  tfae 
whole  club  or  k|K>t  of  companions.  Where  a  nuiidber 
of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body,  the  ooos^iom 
of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  Amt  defoice, 
commerce^  and  governments  that,  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language^  they  twsi  acquire  a  resem- 
blance in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common  or  radbeol 
character,  as  well  as  a  p«rs(mal  on^  peculiar  t^  each  h/h 
dividual.  Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of 
temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundaMe^  it  does 
not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  'm  Ite  pro* 
portions^  and  that  in  every  society  the  ingredients  ctf  in* 
dustry  and  inck>lencef  valour  and  cowardk^  homaaity 
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and  bmtalityt  wisdom  and  kXiy%  wU)  be  minted  after  the 
svne  maimer.  In  the  infancy  of  aocietj,  if  any  of  tbete 
dbpositionft  be  fouad  in  greater  abundance  tfaaa  the  f«9t» 
it  wai  mtmrally  fMre^  in  the  composiiion^  and  give  a 
tmctitre  t9  the  Mtional  ch^acter.  Or  shieuld  it  be  »• 
9erted»  that  no  speck!  of  temper  can  reasosaUy  be  pre* 
luaaed  to  predominate^  even  in  those  contracted  sodetiesfe 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  pfesarred 
in  the  mixture  i  yet  surely  the  persona  in  credit  and  au- 
tborityt  b<»ng  a  still  more  contracted  body^  cimaot  alwaya 
he  pvesttsoed  to  be  of  the  SMEie  character  i  and  their  kk^ 
fiqe»ce  on  the  manners  of  the  peopley  mnsti  at  aU  timm, 
he  very  con^derable.  If  on  tfie  first  estaUisbm^t  of  a 
republic,  a  Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority^  and 
he  transported  with  such  an  enihusisflm  for  liberty  aad 
public  goQd»  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature»  as  w^ 
aa  prtrate  interest^  sudi  aa  illustrious  example  will  aa* 
tnidly  hare  an  effect  on  the  whole  society,  and  kindle 
thft  same  passion  in  eiiery  bofiom^  Whaterer  it  be  that 
fetms  die  maaiMn  of  one  generatioiiy  the  next  must  im*> 
bflbe  ai  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye  i  me«  being  more 
susceptible  of  all  inaprf  ssions  during  infancy,  and  retain* 
ing  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world. 
I  asaert,  then^  that  all  national  characters,  where  they 
depend  not  on  fixed  f9wrai  causes,  proceed  firom  such  ac*^ 
cidenta  as  these,  aad  that  physical  causes  hare  no  discerar 
iUb  opraation  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  »  maxim  ia 
all  phi]osophy>^  that  causes  which  do  not  appear^are  to  be 
considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  f  ver  the  globe,,  or  rerolre  the  annds  of 
history,  we  sfaall  discover  erery  where  a^ns  of  a  sympa* 
thy  or  contagion  of  manners,  acme  of  the  tnfloeace  of  air 
or  climate. 
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den  is  rtmaikable  for  brge  and  lieaiFf  bonw »  SfMii»  fur 
hdnes  light,  md  of  good  n^ttk.  And«Bi]r  breed  of  thiw 
crcativet,  treotpkinted  from  o«e  couatvj  ^  iM»o^ber>  iriU 
soon  lose  the  <|iiaUiie«»  wl|ich  they  derived  fr9«^fir  na^ 
tive  climate.    Ii  may  he  adted^  why  aol  th«  woe  nkh 

There  aw  fev  questienamore  cwioill  tfcan  thy»  g» 
which  will  oftener  occur  ia  our  inqnifiea  QewWMPf  hor 
maa affiurs^  aad  therefcre  it  iMty  be  firoper  to  ff^  it  a 
fuU  eiumioatioou 

The  humaa  mind  is  of  a  very  imiMive  n^ll¥ce )  bot 
is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  meot  to  coo^Kne  ofteo,  toge- 
ther»  without  aequiriog  a  9imiUtiide  of  maoner9»  and 
commuaicatiog  to  each  other  their  vjces  aa  w^l  ^  ^ 
toes.  The  propeoaity  to  coo^>aiiy  and  sqciAty  ia  $tf09^ 
in  all  rational  creatures  ^  and  the  saaoe  di$poaition»  which 
gives  us  thia  propensity,  makes  na  enter  deeply  into 
each  other's  sentiments^  and  causes  like  paauons  and  in- 
dinatiofis  to  run,  aa  it  were,  by  contagion,  through  tho 
whole  dub  o?  k|K>t  of  companions.  Where  a  number 
of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body,  the  occ^^ioi^ 
of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  for  de£mce, 
commerce^  and  governments  that*  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language^  they  micst  ;^quiro  a  reaen- 
blance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  comaaon  or  ratkxttl 
character,  as  well  as  a  personal  on^  peculiar  ta  each  ]»* 
dividual.  Now  thou^  nature  produces  all  Unds  of 
temper  and  understandii^  in  great  abundaMe^  it  does 
not  follow,  that  she  alwayt  produces  them  in  liise  pro* 
porti<ms»  and  that  in  every  aodeiy  the  ingredients  of  in* 
dustry  and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardke,  homaaity 
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and  bnitsility^  wisdom  and  feU;^  wU)  be  minted  after  the 
^am»  aaimer.  In  the  infaaey  of  society,  if  znj  of  these 
diq)osidoi}&  be  fbuad  in  greater  abundance  tfaaa  the  tn^ 
iX  wiU  naturally  fMre^  in  the  composiiien^  and  giYe  a 
tincture  t9  th^  national  ch^acter.  Or  should  it  be  as* 
sorted,  that  no  species  of  temper  can  reaaonsbly  be  pre** 
sugaed  tQ  pcedennnate,  even  in  those  contracted  societiesb 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  preserved 
in  the  mixtwe  i  yet  surely  the  persona  in  credit  and  au- 
thority, being  a  still  more  contracted  body,  cannot  alwaya 
he  pvesttsaed  to  be  of  the  um»  character  i  and  their  k^ 
floence  on  the  manners  of  the  people^  must,,  at  aU  times, 
he  very  con^derable.  If  on  tfie  first  estaUisbm^t  of  a 
repuUic,  a  Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority,  and 
he  transported  with  such  an  enthusiasm  fer  liberty  and 
public  gocKl»  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  wdl 
aa  private  interest,,  audi  an  illustrious  eiiainple  will  na« 
tnrdky  have  an  effect  on  the  whole  society,  and  kindle 
dift  same  passion  in  every  bofiom*  Whatever  it  be  that 
forma  die  manners  of  one  generaiioa,  the  next  must  im-> 
bflbe  aideeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye ;  men  being  more 
susceptible  of  aU  impresnon^  during  infancy,  and  retain* 
ing  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world. 
I  assert,  then^  that  all  national  characters,  where  they 
depend  not  on  fixed  ifiM*^/  causes,  proceed  firom  such  ac* 
cidenta  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes  have  no  discem- 
ifalfi  opraation  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  »  maxim  in 
all  phikfiophy,  that  causes  which  do  not  appear^  are  to  be 
considcs^  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  f  ver  the  globe,,  or  revolve  the  annds  of 
history,  we  sfaall  discover  every  whore  si^ns  of  a  sympa* 
thy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air 
or  climate. 
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den  is  rtmaikable  for  brge  and  hevfj  bonw  >  SfMii»  fur 
hdnes  light,  md  of  good  nMttk.  And  aaj  breed  of  thiw 
ct«ati«€$,  iTMMpkinted  from  o«e  coumfjr  ^  iM»o^bv>  iriU 
soon  lose  the  <|iialkie«»  wl|ich  they  derived  frw^^difir  msh 
tive  difloate.  Il  may  be  adied^  vhy  aol  th«  am^  utth 
mm»? 

Thefe  aw  fev  questiena  more  omom  ifcan  t^  g» 
which  will  oftener  occur  ia  our  inqnifiea  QewwMPf  hor 
maa affiurs;  aad  therefore  km^y  be  firoper  to  ^ne  il  a 
fuU  eKamioatioou 

The  humaa  mind  is  of  a  very  imitaltve  namce )  sor 
is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  con^Kne  often,  toge- 
ther»  without  acquiring  a  9imilitude  of  manner^*  and 
cQDummicatiog  to  each  other  their  n^es  aa  well  ^  iri^ 
uies.  The  pro{)eoiity  to  coiiy>any  and  sqcia^  ia  stfoq^ 
in  all  rational  creaturea »  and  the  same  d]spoaition«  which 
gives  us  this  propensity,  makes  m  enter  deefxly  into 
each  other's  sentiments^  and  canses  lake  passions  and  in- 
clinations to  mn,  as  it  were,  by  contagion,  tbrongh  the 
whole  dub  or  kpot  of  companions.  Where  a  number 
of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body,  the  oecmom 
of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  for  defmce, 
commerce)  and  governments  that,  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language^  they  intfst  ;^quire  a  reaen- 
Uance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  comaaon  or  ratkxttl 
character,  as  well  as  a  personal  on^  peculiar  ta  each  in* 
dividusd.  Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of 
temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundaMe^  it  does 
not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in  liise  pro* 
porti<ms»  and  that  in  every  society  the  ingredients  of  in* 
dustry  and  inck>knce,  valour  and  cowardk^  hnmanity 
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and  bnitality^  in^sdom  and  h\Xj%  wiU  be  minted  after  the 
sameaaimer.  Ia  the  in£vM7  of  societj,  if  aiij  of  tbtte 
diq)osidoi}&  be  fouad  in  greater  abundance  tfaaa  the  f«9t» 
il  wiU  natnraUj  pre^  in  the  composition^  and  give  a 
tineture  to  the  Mtkmal  ch^acter.  Or  should  it  be  as* 
sorted)  tb«t  no  species  of  temper  can  reasonably  be  pre* 
suaaed  to  predoniinate>  e^en  in  those  contracted  societies^ 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  pfeserred 
in  the  oiixtwe  i  jet  surely  the  persona  in  credit  and  au- 
tbori]t7>  being  a  stiU  more  contracted  body^  cannot  alwaya 
he  peesHflnedto  be  of  the  uem  character  j  and  their  kk^ 
flnence  on  the  manners  of  the  people^  mnsti.  at  aU  timesy 
he  very  con^derable.  If  on  tfie  first  estaUisbm^t  of  a 
repuhlici  a  Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority)  and 
he  transported  with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
pubUc  good»  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature>  as  w^ 
aa  prtrate  interest>  audi  an  ilhistrious  eiiainple  will  aa« 
tnidky  hare  an  effect  on  the  whole  society,  and  kindle 
tbe  same  passion  in  eiiery  bosom*  Whaterer  it  be  that 
forms  die  mattaers  of  one  generaiioa,  the  next  must  ia^ 
Ube  ai  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye ;  men  being  more 
fiiscq>tible  of  all  impressions  during  infancy,  and  retain* 
ing  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world. 
I  assert,  then^  that  all  national  characters,  where  they 
depend  not  on  fixed  ffwrai  causes,  proceed  from  such  ac« 
cidenta  as  these,  aad  that  physical  causes  have  no  discerar 
ifale  opemtfon  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  »  ma»n  in 
all  philosophy^  thai  causes  which  do  not  appear^  art  to  he 
considcs^  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  f  ver  the  globe,,  or  revolre  the  annds  of 
history,  we  sfaall  discover  erery  where  a^ns  of  a  sympa* 
thy  or  contagion  of  manners,  acme  of  the  tnflueace  of  air 
or  climate. 
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den  is  rtmaikable  for  brge  and  herfj  bonw »  SfMii»  fur 
hdnes  light,  vod  of  good  nettle*  An^^VKf  breed  of  thiw 
Qpeatism,  treotpkinted  from  Me  coumfjr  ^  iM»o^bv>  wiU 
soon  lose  the  <|iialiiie«»  wl|ich  they  derived  from  ^difir  msh 
tive  climate  Ii  may  he  ashed^  ^7  not  th«  am^  ^h 
iMn*? 

There  aw  fev  questiooainore  cuiiolM  ifcan  thy»  g» 
which  will  oftener  occur  ia  our  inquwiea  QewwMPf  hu^ 
maa  affiurs;  aad  therefore  it  may  be  ffoper  to  ^iie  it  a 
full  eKasoioatioo* 

The  hucoan  mind  is  of  a  very  imiialive  nalnfe )  sor 
is  it  possiUe  for  any  set  of  men  to  con^Krse  ofeea  toge- 
ther»  without  ae<)iiiring  a,  similitndie  of  mapnegiit  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  vj^es  as  w^l  ^  w^ 
toes.  The  pro{)ensity  to  coo^iapy  and  sqcia^  ia  stfov^ 
in  all  rational  crealurea  i  and  the  same  diqKMition»  which 
gives  us  this  propensityi  makes  u&  enter  deefxty  into 
each  other's  sentimeots».  and  causes  like  pamions  and  in- 
clinations to  run*  as  it  were,  by  contagion,  tbrongh  th& 
whole  club  or  kfwt  of  companions.  Where  a  number 
of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body^  the  ^QCmsm 
of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  {ot  defoice, 
commerce^  and  government*  that,  tjogether  with  the 
same  speech  or  language^  they  micst  acquire  a  rcnm 
Uance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common  or  ratMol 
character,  as  well  as  a  personal  on^  peculiar  tp^  each  in* 
dividual.  Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of 
temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundaMe^  it  does 
not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in  Uhe  pro* 
porti<ms»  and  that  in  ev^  society  the  ingredients  of  in* 
dustry  and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardke,  humanity 
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and  bnitalil7»  wisdom  and  k>lij%  wU)  be  mivd  after  the 
svne  maimer.  In  the  infancy  ^  society,  if  any  of  tbete 
dispositions  be  found  in  greater  abundance  than  the  rtst» 
it  wiU  naturally  pre^  in  the  composition^  and  g»Ye  a 
tincture  to  ths  national  ch^acter.  Or  should  it  be  »• 
sorted,  that  no  specks  of  temper  can  reasonably  be  pre* 
sooaed  to  predominate,  even  in  those  contracted  societies^ 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  pfeserred 
in  the  omuure  i  yet  sureiy  the  persona  in  credit  and  au- 
thority, being  a  still  more  contracted  body^  cimnot  alwaya 
he  pffesHsned  to  be  of  the  saoEie  character ;  and  their  k^ 
fiqence  on  the  manners  of  the  peopley  must,  at  aU  times, 
ht  very  con^derafale*  If  on  Ae  first  estabhsbm^t  of  a 
repuUic,  a  Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority,  and 
he  transported  with  such  an  enthusiasm  fer  liberty  and 
public  goQd»  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  w^ 
aa  private  interest,  such  an  illustrious  eiiainple  will  na* 
tnialiy  have  an  effect  on  the  whole  society,  and  kindle 
the  same  passion  in  every  bosom.  Whatever  it  be  that 
forms  die  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next  must  im-> 
bibe  ai.deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye  \  men  being  more 
susceptible  of  all  impressions  during  infancy,  and  retain* 
ing  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world. 
I  assert,  then,  that  all  national  characters,  where  they 
depend  not  on  fixed  f9wrai  causes,  proceed  firom  such  ac« 
ddenta  as  these,  aad  that  physical  causes  have  no  dkcerur 
ifale  operation  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  »  maxim  in 
all  philoso^y,  that  causes  which  do  not  appear>art  to  he 
considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  f  ver  the  giobe>  or  revolve  the  annds  of 
history,  we  sfaall  discover  every  where  si^ns  of  a  sympa* 
thy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air 
or  climate. 
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First ^  We  may  obsa^e,  that  where  a  very  extenshre 
government  has  beoi  established  for  many  centuries,  it 
spreads  a  national  character  over  the  whole  empire,  smd 
communicates  to  every  part  a  similarity  of  manners. 
Thus  the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  charac- 
ter imaginable :  Though  the  air  and  climate,  in  different 
parts  of  those  vast  dominions,  admit  of  very  considerable 
variations. 

Sfccndhfi  In  small  governments,  which  are  contigu- 
ous, the  people  have  notwithstanding  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  are  often  as  distinguishable  in  their  manners  as 
the  most  distant  nations.  Athens  and  Thebes  were 
but  a  short  days  journey  from  each  ctixer ;  though  the 
Athenians  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  polite- 
ness, and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  fen*  dulness,  rusticity, 
and  a  phlegmatic  temper.  Plutarch,  discoursing  of 
the  effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  observes,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pineum  possessed  very  different 
tempers  from  those  of  the  higher  town  in  Athens, 
which  was  distant  about  feur  miles  from  the  former: 
But  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the  difference  of  manners, 
in  Wapping  and  St.  James',  to  a  difference  of  air  or 
climate. 

Tfurdfyf  The  same  national  character  commonly  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  govemmoit  to  a  precise  bound- 
ary ;  and  upon  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  mountain,  one 
finds  a  new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  government. 
Hie  Languedocians  and  Gascons  are  the  gayest  peo- 
ple in  France ;  but  whenever  you  pass  the  Pyrenees,  you 
are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  qualities 
of  the  air  should  change  exactly  with  the  limits  of  an  en>» 
pire,  which  depend  so  much  on  the  accidents  of  batdes, 
negociations,  and  marriages  ? 
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Fmtrthbff  Whore  any  set  of  men^  scattered  over  dis- 
tant nations,  maintain  a  close  society  or  commnnicatbn 
together,  they  acquire  a  stmtlitude  of  manners,  and  hare 
but  Uttk  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  whom 
they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  east,  have  a  peculiar  character  \  and  the 
former  are  as  much  noted  for  fraud,  as  the  latter  for  jmto- 
bity*.  The  Jesuits  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries^  are 
also  observed  to  have  a  character  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

Fifihlif^  Where  an  accident,  as  a  difference  in  language 
or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  same  coun- 
try, bom  mixing  with  each  other,  they  will  preserve,  du- 
ring several  centuries,  a  distinct  and  even  opposite  set  of 
manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  the 
Turks,  form  an  exact  .ccmtrast  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and 
cowardice  of  the  modem  (Greeks. 

Sud%,  The  same  set  of  manners  will  fdlow  a  nation, 
and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whde  globe,  as  well  as  the 
same  laws  and  language.  The  Spanish,  English,  French 
and  Dutch  colonies,  are  all  distinguishable  even  between 
the  tropics. 

Sruenthfyf  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very 
considerably  from  one  age  to  another  ^  either  by  great 
alterations  in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new 
people,  or  by  that  inconstancy,  to  which  all  human 
affinrs  are  subject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and  acti- 
vity of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  stupidity  and  indolence  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  ^ose  regions.  Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of 
liberty,  formed  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans  i  as 
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,  subtlety,  cowirdice,  aod  a  sbtvisk  dbporidon  do  tint  of 
tlie  modtrn.  Hie  old  Spaniards  wete  reaOetB,  tar* 
bokut,  and  so  addicted  to  war,  that  many  of  them  kil- 
led themselvce,  when  deprired  of  their  arms  by  the  Ro- 
mans *•  One  would  find  an  equal  difficuky  at  ptesmt  (at 
least  ooe  would  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago),  to  lOuse 
op  the  modem  Spaniards  to  arras.  The  Batavioos 
were  all  soldiers  o(  fortune,  and  hired  themselves  into 
the  Roman  armies.  Their  posterity  make  use  of  fe. 
reigners  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  did 
dieir  ancestors.  Though  some  few  stroket  of  the  French 
character  be  the  same  with  that  which  Csesar  has  ascribed 
to  the  Gauls ;  yet  what  comparison  between  the  civility, 
humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  modem  inhaUtaats  of 
that  country,  and  the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  {^rniinew 
of  the  ancimt  ?  Not  to  insist  upon  the  great  diffierettce 
between  the  present  possessors  of  Britain,  and  those  befiore 
the  Roman  cMiquest }  we  may  observe  that  oar  smcestors, 
a  few  centuries  ago^  were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  m^ 
perstition ;  last  century  they  were  inflamed  with  die  moit 
furious  enthudasm,  ;md  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool 
indifference  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  nation  of  die  world. 

Eighthfyj  Where  seven^  neighbouring  nations  have  a 
very  close  communication  together,  either  by  poiiey,  oo«»- 
merce,  or  travelling,  they  aojuire  a  similitude  of  mannets, 
proportioned  to  the  communkatiovi.  Thus  aU  the  Franks 
appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to  the  eastern  nations; 
The  difierences  among  them  are  like  the  peculiar  accents 
of  different  provinces,  whiefa  are  not  distingmshaUe 
except  by  an  ear  accustomed  to  them,  and  which  com* 
monly  escape  a  foreigner. 

♦  Tjt.  Livii,  lib.  jutxir.  cap  17. 
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Nittihfyf  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderfbi  mixture 
of  neuumers  and  characters  iivthe  same  wtaooy  speaking 
the  aame  language^  and  subject  to  the^^ame  govern* 
■lettt :  And  in  this  particidar  the  English  ara  the  most 
remarkable  of  any  people  that  perhaps  erer  were  in  the 
world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mntiibility  and 
uncertainty  of  their  dimate,  or  to  any  other  flkysud 
causes  \  since  all  these  causes  take  j^ce  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Scotland,  without  having  the 
s^vne  effect.  Where  the  gairemment  of  a  nation  is  ad- 
together  repubticsm,  it  is  ;^  to  beget  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners.  Where  it  is  akogether  monardsical,  it  is 
more  apt  to  have  the  same  effect  \  the  imitation  of  so- 
periors  spreading  the  national  manners  £a»ter  among  the 
people*  If  the  governing  port  of  a  state  consist  akoge- 
tb«  of  merchants^  as  in  HoUand,  their  uniform  wsiy 
of  life  will  fix  their  character.  If  it  con«8ts  chiefly  of 
noUes  and  landed  gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain«  the  same  ^Ssxt  follows.  The  genns  of  a  par- 
ticular sea  or  religion  is  also  vfk  to  mould  the  manners 
of  a  peo(4e«  But  the  English  government  is  a  mixture  of 
monarchy)  arielocracy,  and  democracy.  The  people  m 
authority  are  composed  of  gentry  and  merchants*  AH 
seou  of  religeon  are  to  be  found  among  than.  And  the 
peat  liberty  and  independency,  iriiicb  e^ry  man  enjoy9» 
allows  hifi»  to  display  the  manuen  peculiar  €0  himr* 
Hence  the  English,  of  any  people  in  the  universe,  have 
tbeleast  of  anatiooaLcluvaclcr;  unless  thifr  i^ery  singu- 
larity may  pass  for  such. 

If  the  characters  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and 
efimate,  the  degrees  of  heat  and  coM  diotdd  naturaDy  be 
expected  to  have  a  mighty  influence  \  since  nothing  has 
a  greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And 
indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  nations. 
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which  lire  be7<md  the  polar  circles  or  between  the  tro- 
jMCSf  are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  and  are  in- 
o^mbk  of  all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human  mind. 
The  poverty  and  misery  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  and  the  indolence  of  the  southern,  from  their 
few  neces8ities>  maj,  perhaps,  account  for  this  ranark* 
aide  difierence,  without  our  having  recourse  to  plysua! 
causes.  Thb,  however,  b  certain,  that  the  characters 
of  nations  are  very  promiscuous  in  the  tonperate  climates, 
and  that  almost  all  the  general  observations,  which  have 
been  formed  of  the  miu'e  southern  or  more  northern  peo- 
{de  in  these  climates,  are  found  to  be  uncertain  and 
fallacious*. 

Shall  we  say,  that  the  neighbomhood  cS  the  sun  in- 
flames the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
spirit  and  vivacity  I  The  French,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians,  are  remarkable  for  gaiety.  The  Spaniards,  Turks, 
and  Chinese,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  serious  deport- 
ment, without  any  such  difierence  of  dknate  as  to  pro- 
duce thb  difference  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  na- 
tions barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  understand- 
ing to  the  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced  the 
northern  nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civi- 
lity. But  our  island  has  produced  as  great  men,  rither 
for  action  or  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to  boast 
of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  become 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the 
sun ;  and  that  the  taste  of  beauty  and  elegance  recdves 
proportional    improvements    in    ever    latitude;    as    we 


♦  See  Now  [M.) 
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particularly  observe  of  the  languages^  of  which  the 
more  southern  are  smooth  and  melodious,  the  northern 
harsh  and  untuneable.  But  this  observation  holds  not 
universally.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth  and  disagreeable : 
The  Muscovite  soft  and  musical  Energy,  strength) 
and  harshnessi  form  the  character  of  the  Latin  tongue : 
The  Italian  is  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and  effeminate 
language  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Every  lan- 
guage will  depend  somewhat  on  the  manners  of  the 
pecqrie ;  but  much  more  on  that  original  stock  of  words 
and  sounds,  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors, 
and  wbkh  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  man- 
ners admit  of  the  greatest  alterations.  Who  can  doubt, 
but  the  English  are  at  present  a  more  polite  and  know* 
ing  people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the 
siege  of  Troy?  Yet  is  there  no  comparison  between 
the  language  of  Milton  and  ths^  of  H(»ner.  Nay,  the 
greater  are  the  alterations  and  improvements,  which  hap- 
pen in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can  be  expected  in 
their  language.  A  few  eminent  and  refined  geniuses  will 
coQuuunicate  their  taste  and  knowledge  to  a  whole  peo- 
I^,  and  produce  the  greatest  improvements ;  but  they  fix 
the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in  some  degree, 
its  farther  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhaUtants  of  the 
south  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
north  i  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  haf 
gmius,  he  rises  to  a  higher  jutch  than  can  be  reached  by 
the  southern  wits.  This  observation  a  late*  writer 
confirms,  by  comparing  the  southern  wits  to  cucumbers, 
which  are  commonly  all  good  in  their  kind  j  but  at  best 
are  an  inupid  fruit :   While  the  northern  geniuses  are 

*  Dr.  Berkeley :  Mtniito  Philofopber. 
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VOtt  ittdomi  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  u  good  |  but  whtn 
k  ii  SO)  it  has  an  exquisite  relish.  I  beliete  thit  remark 
may  be  allowed  jusc»  when  confined  to  the  Earo)pMa 
nations^  and  to  the  presMit  age)  or  lacher  to  the  pnK 
cedmg  one  i  But  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  far  from 
moral  cacrses.  Ail  the  sciences  tnd  lib«ral  arta  haire 
been  imported  to  us  from  the  south  i  and  k  is  easy  to 
hnagine)  that,  in  the  first  order  of  appUcatioui  whan 
excited  by  emulation  and  by  gloryi  the  fe^r,  who  were 
addicted  to  them)  would  carry  them  to  the  greater 
height)  and  stretch  every  nerve)  and  every  frcuity)  lo 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  perfection.  Such  ilhiscrioui  t»» 
amples  spread  knowledge  every  where)  and  begot  an 
universal  esteem  for  the  sciences  :  After  which)  k  ia  no 
wonder  that  industry  relaxes}  while  men  meet  not 
wkh  suitable  encouragement)  nor  arrive  at  such  drn^ 
tinction  by  their  attainments.  The  universal  diffiisioa 
of  learning  unong  a  people,  and  the  emiie  bamshmem 
of  gross  ignorance  and  rusticity)  iS)  therefore)  seldom 
attended  with  any  remarkable  perfection  in  patticnbr 
persons.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  die  dMogM 
de  Ornhrihas^  that  knowledge  was  much  more  cona^ 
mon  in  Vespasian's  age  that  in  that  ef  Qcaro  and 
Augustus.  Quintilian  also  complains  of  the  pro* 
fanation  of  learning)  by  its  becoming  «oo  common. 
<«  Formerly)''  says  Juvenal,  «  science  was  confined  to 
Greece  and  Italy.  Now  the  wfade  world  emnlaiea 
Athens  and  Rome*  Eloquent  Gsiul  baa  bught  Biri* 
taiO)  knowing  in  the  hws.  Even  Thule  entertains 
thoughts  of  hiring    thetorkiuis  for  its   instruction*." 

*  «*  SedCMiUberiUMk 

Stoicus  ?  Antiqui  pnesertim  aetate  Metelli. 

Nunc  tottts  Graias,  nostrasqae  babet  orbia  Athenas* 

OalUa  cautidtcot  docoit  (acunda  Bntamtoa : 

D<icoudiiceDdo  loquitur  jam  rbetoreThale.'*  Sat.  15. 
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Tkb  State  of  kttmitig  is  fBrnrnkMey  hmmm  hmmk is 
hteMlf  A*  lastof  ch^Romatt  writmithat  posMsiedasy 
dsgMe  of  gtttios.  Thosei  ^riio  8«Qc«kled,  are  valisecTftn* 
tMAksg  but  the  matters  of  hctf  of  which  they  give  its  ii»- 
famatioa.  I  hope  the  late  eoRversion  of  Muscovy  to  the 
stMly  cf  the  scieaces  ^^mU  noc  pfore  a  like  prognostic  to 
the  present  period  of  learning. 

CanUoal  Bencivoglio  gives  deeprefisrence  to  the  northern 
oatiani  above  the  sontfaem  with  regard  txp  caaadoiir  and 
sincerily  $  and  memions,  on  the  one  hand,  die  SpaniardB 
and  Italias,  and  on  the  other,  the  Fteminga  and  Ger- 
mm.^  Bst  i  am  ape  to  thinki  thac  tUs  has  happened  by 
accident.  The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have  been  a 
candNl,  sincere  peopt^  as  are  the  modem  Turks.  Bat  if 
we  muse  needs  iiq^>ose,  chat  this  event  has  arisen  fiom 
fixed  cacoesy  we  may  Mly  cenclnde  from  it,  that  all  eaL- 
tiemes  are  apt  to  coRcer,  and  are  commonly  attended  with 
the  same  conse^ences*  Treachery  is  the  nsaal  cooto- 
mitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  and  if  dvihaed  na^ 
tiene  ever  embrace  snbtle  and  crooked  pditicsi  it  is  from 
aa  excess  of  reflnemem^  which  makes  them  disdaiathe 
plain  direct  path  to  power  and  gkiry. 

*  Most  conqaeses  have  gone  from  north  to  south  ^  and 
it  has  hence  b^en  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations  pos* 
sisft  a  superior  degree  of  courage  and  fervctty :  Bntit 
would  hAve  been  jusler  to  hvre  said,  that  most  conqu^ts 
are  made  by  poverty  and  want,  upon  plenty  and  riches. 
The  Swaceoor  leaving  the  deserts  <^  Arabia,  carried 
Aeir  conqoesu  northwards  upon  all  the  fertile  provinces 
df  the  Roman  empire  j  and  met  the  Turks  half  way, 
who  were  coming  southwards  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary. 

An  eminent  writer  ♦  has  remarked,  that  all  coun^- 

*  Sir  William  Temple's  account  of  the  N'ctberlaDds. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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oas  animak  are  also  camivorouS)  and  that  greater  ocm- 
rage  is  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  En^Ui^ 
whose  food  is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-€tarved 
commonalty  of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  not- 
withstanding their  disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  not 
inferior,  in  martial  courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was  in 
the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  obsore,  that  courage,  of  all  na- 
tional qualities,  is  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is  ex- 
erted only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation ; 
whereas  industry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  con^ 
stant  and  universal  use,  and  for  several  s^;es,  may  be- 
come habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  by  discipline,  examine,  and  opinion. 
The  tenth  legion  of  Caesar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy 
in  France,  were  formed  promiscuously  from  among  the 
citizens  *,  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion,  that  they 
were  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  this  very  opinion  really 
made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we 
may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians,  the 'former  were  always  es- 
teemed, and  always  appeared  more  brave  and  manly 
than  the  latter ;  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes 
were  interspersed  and  intermingled  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
the  islands  of  the  ..£gean  sea.  The  Athenians  were 
die  only  lonians  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for 
valour  or  military  atchievements ;  though  even  these 
were  deemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  bravest 
of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  observation,  with  regard  to  the  difference 
of  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any 
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weight}  is  the  vulgar  one>  that  people  in  the  northern 
regions  have  a  greater  inclination  to  strong  liquorsi  and 
those  in  the  southern  to  love  and  women.  One  can  as* 
sign  a  very  probable  physical  cause  for  this  difference. 
Wine  and  distilled  waters  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  the 
colder  climateS)  and  foitify  men  against  the  injuries  of  the 
weather :  As  the  genial  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  countries 
exposed  to  his  beams^  inflames  the  blood  and  exalts  the 
passion  between  the  sexes. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by  tnoral 
causes.  All  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the  north,  and 
consequently  are  more  coveted.  Diodorus  Siculus* 
tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  in  his  time  were  great  drunk* 
ards,  and  much  addicted  to  wine;  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  in  the  southern  climates,  obliging  men^and  wdmen 
to  go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  com- 
merce more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  passion. 
Tins  makes  parents  and  husbands  more  jealous  and  re- 
served ;  which  still  farther  inflames  the  pasdon.  Not  to 
mention,  that  as  women  ripen  sooner  in  the  southern  re- 
gions, it  is  necessary  to  observe  greater  jealousy  and  care 
in  their  education ;  it  being  evident,  that  a  girl  of  twelve 
cannot  possess  equal  discretion  to  govern  this  passion, 
with  one  that  feels  not  its  violence  till  she  be  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  Nothing  so  much  encourages  the  passion  of 
love  as  ease  and  leisure,  or  is  more  destructive  to  it  than 
industry  and  hard  labour  j  and  as  the  necessities  of  men 
are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm  climates  than  in  the  cold 

*  Lib.  V.  The  same  author  ascribes  taciturnity  to  that  people  ;  a  new 
proof  that  national  characters  may  alter  very  much.  Taciturnity,  as  a 
national  character,  implies  unsociableness..  Aristotle,  in  bis  Politics, 
book.  ii.  cap.  3.  says,  that  the  OauU  are  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are 
MfU^ent  of  women. 

q2 
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oaes>  this  drcumstanct  alcoe  may  mske  a  conadcraUr 
difierence  bttwecB  thtm; 

But  perhaps  the  bd  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  physical  causes,  disturbed  their  respectire 
incfination  to  the  different  cUmates.  The  ancient 
Gredu,  thou^  bom  in  wann  climate,  seem  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle }  nor  were  their  parties 
of  pleasure  any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  among  men, 
who  passed  their  time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair.  Yet 
when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  still 
more  somhern  climate,  they  mukiptied  their  debauches 
of  dtts  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  manners*. 
So  honouraUe  was  the  character  of  a  dnmkard  among 
the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  soliciting  the 
sober  Lacedemonians  for  succour  against  his  brother 
Artaleries,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  his  siqieriar 
endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful,  and  a 
better  drinkerf.  Darius  Hystaspes  made  it  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb*stone,  among  his  other  virtues  and 
princely  qualities,  that  no  one  coidd  bear  a  greater  qyanr 
tity  of  Hquor.  Tou  may  obtain  any  thing  of  Ae  Ne^ 
groes  by  offering  them  strong  drink;  and  may  easily 
prevail  with  them  to  sell,  not  only  their  children,  but 
their  wives  and  mistresses,  for  a  cask  of  brandy,  hk 
France  and  Italy  fiew  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the 
greatest  heats  of  summer;  .and,  indeed,  it  is  thenahaosc 
as  necessary,  in  order  to  recruit  the  spirits,  efaporated 
by  heat,  as  it  b  m  Sweden,  during  the  winter,  in  order 
to  warm  the  bodies  congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season* 

♦ 

*  Babybnii  maxime  in  tnuum^  el  qutt  ehrietmtem  stpmntyr,  ^ffiui  sunt. 
JSuiNT.  Cum.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
f  Tint.  Symp.  lib.  i.  qumti.  4. 
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If  jealousy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  dis- 
position,  no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites^ 
before  their  communication  with  Europe  had  somewhat 
altered  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  the  fact  truei  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  re- 
gions ;  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect  the 
grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame  i  not  that 
it  can  work  on  those  finer  organs,  on  which  the  operations, 
of  the  mind  and  understanding  depend.  And  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  animals 
never  degenerate  when  carefully  attended ;  and  horses,  in 
particidar,  always  show  their  blood  in  their  shape,  spirit,  and 
swiftness  :  But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philosopher ;  as  a 
man  of  virtue  may  leave  a  worthless  progeny. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
though  the  passion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  deba-  * 
sing  than  love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the 
source  of  all  politeness  and  refinement ;  yet  this  gives 
not  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  southern  climates,  as  we 
may  be  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  imagine.  When  love  goes 
beyond  a  certain  pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts 
oflfthe  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  on  which  the 
politeness  of  a  nation  will  commonly  ^much  depend. 
And  if  we  would  subtilize  and  refine  upon  this  point, 
we  might  observe,  that  the  people  in  very  temperate 
climates,  are  the  most  likely  to  attain  all  sorts  of  im- 
provement I  their  blood  not  being  so  inflamed  as  to  ren- 
der them  jealous,  and  yet  being  warm  enough  to  make 
them  set  a  due  value  on  the  charms  and  endowments  of 
the  fair  sex. 

Q3 
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09  TRAaEDT. 

It  seems  an  unacountable  pleasure,  which  the  specta- 
tors of  a  well-written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror, 
an^ty,  and  other  passions  that  are  in  themselves  disa- 
greeaUe  and  uneasy.    The  more  they  are  touched  and 
afiected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  spectacle ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease  to  operate,  the 
piece  b  at  an  end.    One  scene  of  full  joy  and  contentment 
and  security,  is  the  utmost  that  any  'composition  of  this 
kind  can  bear ;  and  it  is'  sure  always  to  be  the  concluding 
one.     If  in  the  texture  of  the  piece,  there  be  interwoven 
any  scenes  of  satisfaction,  they  afibrd  only  faint  gleams  of 
pleasure,  which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in 
order  to  plunge  the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means 
of  that  contrast  and  disapoihtment.    The  whole  art  of 
the  poet  is  employed,  in  rouzing  and  supporting  the  com- 
fXttsion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of 
his  audience.     They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are 
afflicted,  and  never  are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears, 
sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow,  and  relieve 
their  heart,  swoln  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. 


The  few  critics  who  have  had  some  tincture  of  philo- 
sophy, have  remarked  this  singular  phenomoiony  and 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 

L'Abbe  Dubos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  paint- 
ingi  asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  disagreeable  to . 
the  mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of  indolence,  into 
which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all  passion  and  occu- 
pation. To  get  rid  of  this  painful  situation,  it  seeks  every 
amusement  and  pursuit  i  business,  gaming,  shews,  execu- 
tions I  whatever  will  rouze  the  passions  and  take  its  atten- 
tion from  itself.  No  matter  what  the  passion  is ;  let  it  be 
disagreeable,  afflicting,  mefamcholy,  disordered ;  it  is  still 
better  than  that  insipid  langour,  wich  arises  from  perfect 
tranquillity  and  repose. 

It  is  impossible  oot  to  admit  this  account,  as  being,  at 
least  in  part,  satisfactory.  Tou  may  observe,  when  Iheist 
are  several  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  compaiiy  n»  to 
thosej  where  the  deepest  play  is^  even  though  they  fivKl 
not  there  the  best  players.  The  view,  or,  at  least,  iomgi- 
nation  of  high  passions,  arising  from  great  loss  or  g^in,  af^ 
fects  the  spectator  by  sympathy^  ^es  him  some  toudbes 
of  th)e  same  passions,  and  s^rve$  him  fyr  a  momentary  e^ 
tertainment.  It  makes  the  time  pass  the  easier  with  hio^ 
and  is  some  relief  to  that  oppression,  under  wiuch  xoen 
commonly  labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  thoughts 
and  meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in  thair 
narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  distress,  sicknewb 
deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties^  as  well  as  joy,  beauty^ 
mirth,  and  ma^ificence.  It  is  an  absurd  secret,  vliich 
thjey  have  for  pleasing  their  coippany,  fixiqg  their  attention, 
and  attaching  them  to  such  marveUous  relatiwB,  by  th« 
passions  and  emotions  which  they  excite. 
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*  There  IS,  however^  a  dHBcrfty  in  applying  to  the  present 
flAject)  in  its  Ml  extent,  this  sdution,  however  ingenious 
and  satisfactory  it  rmj.vppeaar.  h  is  certain,  that  the  same 
otgect  of  distress,  wfaidb  jdeases  in  a  tragedy,  were  it  really 
set  before  us,  wodd  give  the  most  unfi^gn^  uneasiness ; 
thou^  it  be  dien  the  most  effectual  cure  to  languor  and 
indolence.  Monsieur  Tontendle  seems  to  have  been  sen* 
sible  uf  Ais  Afficulty;  and  accordingly  attempts  another 
solution  of  the«phenomenon;  at  least  makes  some  adxEdon 
to  the  theoiy  above  mentioned  *. 

^  Measure  and  pain,''  says  he,  «  which  are  two  senti- 
<<  ments  so  different  in  themselves,  differ  not  so  much 
M  in  their  cause.  From  the  instance  of  tidding,  it  ap- 
^  pears,  l3iat  the  movement  of  {fleasine,  pushed  a  little 
**  too  tar,  becomes  pain  \  and  that  the  movement  4v  pain, 
M  a  little  moderate,  becomes  pleasure.  Hence  it  pro- 
**  ceeds,  that  there  is  such  a  tlung  as  a  sorrow,  soft  and 
<«:^reeaUe:  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  dimimdied. 
<«  Hie  heart  likes  naturally  to  be  moved  and  afitoed. 
«  Mehncfaoty  objects  suit  it,  and  even  (fisastrous  and  sor- 
•*  rowftil,  provided  they  are  softened  by  some  circum* 
«  stance,  ft  is  certain,  that,  on  the  theatre,  the  repre* 
<«  sentation  has  always  the  effect  of  reafity ;  yet  it  has 
M  not  sStogether  that  effect.  However  we  may  be  Irar- 
^  tied  away  by  the  spectacle ;  whatever  dominion  'the' 
^  senses  and  imagination  may  nstup  over  the  reason, 
^  diere  jtiU  lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  fdse- 
«  hood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  see.  This  idea,  though 
^  weak  and  disguised,  suffices  to  diminish  the  pain  whidi 
^  we  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of  those  whom  we  love, 
^  and  to  reduce  that  affiicticm  to  such  a  pitch  as  converts 
^  it  into  a  pleasure.     We  weep  for  die  misfortune  of  a 
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<<  hero,  to.  whom  we  are  attached.  In  th»  siame  instant 
((  we  comfipilt  ourselveS)  by  reflecting^  th^  it  is.  nothing 
«  but  a  fiction :  And  it  ^  precisely  that  nnxture  of.  s^nr 
<<  timent^s  which  comix)$es  an  agreeaUe,  sornxwi  and  tears, 
«  that  delight  us.  But  as  ^t  affliaioo^ ,  which  is  (;^iisfd 
<<  by  exterior  and  sensible  objectSt  j^* stronger  than. the 
«<  consolation  which  arises  from  an  interpal  reflection^  they 
«  are  the  effects  and  symptom^,  of  sotdqw^  t^at  oug^»to 
« predominate  in  the  composi^on.^"      .       .    •  ,    r 

This  solution  seems  just  and  convincing,)  but  perhaps 
it  wants  still  some  new.  addition^  tn  order  to ,  inake  ^t  an- 
swer fully  the  phenomen]ipnf  which  ^e  h^r^.ex^faine. 
All  the  passions,  excited  by  elpquence,  are  agr^eeable  ia 
the  highest  degree,  as  well  as  those  whiclft^e  moved,  jl>|t 
paintmg  and  the  theatre.  'jThe  £pilc^es.of  Cicfro  afOt 
on  thb  account,  chiefly,  the  delight  of.  every  rprader  of 
|aste  $  and  it  is  diflicult  to  read  some  of  tbf  m  ^prithou^  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  merit  as  an  orator, 
no  do^bt,  depends  much  on  his  success  in  this  pfUrticular. 
When  he  had  raised  tears  in  his  judges  and.^  |us  aodir 
ence,  they  were  then  the  most  highly  delighl;ed|  and  ezr 
pressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  pleader.  The 
pathetic  description  of  the  butchery^  made  ^y  Verre«.  of 
the  Sicilian  captains,  is  a  masteipiece  of  tfus  kvod  ;  But 
I  beUeve  none  will  aflSrm,  that  the  being  present  at  a 
melancholy  scene  of  that  nature  would  aflx>^  any>  enter* 
tainment.  Neither  is  the  sorrow  here  softened  by  fiction: 
For  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  every 
circumstance.  What  is  it,  then,  which  in  this  case  raises 
a  pleasure  from  the  bosom  of  uneasiness,  so  to  speak ;  and 
a  pleasure,  which  still  retains  all  the  features  and  outward 
symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ?  . 

I   answer :    This  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  firon) 
that  very  eloquence^  with  which  the  melancholy  scen^ 
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is  represented.  The  genius  required  to  paint  ot^ects  in 
a  lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
pathetic  drcumstances,  the  judgment  displayed  in  dis* 
posing  them :  the  exercise,  I  say,  of  these  noble  talents, 
together  with  the  force  of  expres^icm,  smd  beauty  of  on-' 
tonal  numbers,  diffiise  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the 
audien^y  and  excite  the  most  delightful  movements. 
By  this  means,  the  imeasiness  of  the  melancholy  passions 
is  not  only  overpowered  and  efiaced  by  something  strong- 
er of  an  opposite  kind ;  but  the  whole  impulse  of  those 
passions  is  converted  into  pleasure,  and  sweUs  the  delight 
which  the  eloquence  raises  in  ust  The  same  .force  of 
oratory,  employed  oa  aa  uninteresting  subject,  would 
not  fdease  half  so  much,  or  rather  would  appear  altogether 
ridiculous;  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  absolute  cahiw 
aess  and  indifference,  wotdd  relish  none  of  those  beauties 
of  imagination  or  expression,  which,  if  joined  to  pasrfon, 
give  it  such  exquisite  entertainment.  The  impulse  or 
vehemence,  arising  from  sorrow,  con^>assion,  indignation, 
receives  a  new  direction  from- the  sentiments  of  beauty. 
The  latter,  being  the  predominant  motion,  seise  the 
whole  mind,  and  convert  the  former  into  themsdives,  at 
least  tincture  them  so  strongly  as  totally  to  alter  their  na- 
ture. And  the  soul,  being,  at  the  same  time,  rouzed  by 
passion^  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  jEeels  on  the  whole  a 
strong  movement,  which  is  altogether  delightfol. 

The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy  $  with,  this 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation ;  and  imitaticm  is 
always  of  itself  agreeable.  This  circumstance  serves  still 
farther  to  smooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  convert  the 
iriiole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and  strong  enjoyment. 
Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress  please  in  paint- 
ing, and  please  more  than  the  most  beautiful  objects. 
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Aat  appear  calm  and  indiffieMiit  *•  The  albctioD»  roaz^ 
iog  the  Blind,  excites  a  large  atock  of  spirit  and  velie* 
mcnce ;  uriiich  is  all  transfomied  into  ptoaaue  bjr  the 
£9rce  of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  as  tbvs  the  ficdoQ 
of  tragedy  joftcm  the  paa^on,  bj  an  in&sioa  of  a  new 
feeling,  mat  merely  by  weakening  or  iliininiiliiiig  die 
•orrow*  Tov  may  by  d^ees  weaken  a  real  sotrow,  ^ 
it  totally  disappean  *,  yet  in  none  of  its  gradatioAs  viU  it 
ever  give  pleaaves  except,  perhaps,  by  accident,  to  a 
man  smk  under  lediargic  indolence,  whom  it  rouzes  from 
that  languid  state. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  wfll  be  saffident  to  prodnce 
0ther  instances,  where  the  subordinate  movement  is  con- 
verted into  the  predominant,  and  gives  force  toit,  thoB|^ 
of  a  difier^st,  and  even  somerimfs  diough  of  a  cositrary 


Novelty  naturally  roozes  the  mind,  and  attracts  omr 
attentson;  and  the  movements,  which  it  causes,  are 
always  converted  into  any  panion  belonging  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  }cin  dieir  force  to  it.  Whether  an  event  exdte 
joy  or  sorrow,  pride  or  shame,  anger  or  good-wil,  it  is 
sure  to  produce  i  stiionger  affection,  when  new  or  unn- 
snaL  And  though  novelty  of  itself  be  agreeable,  it  ^Mtifies 
the  painful,  as  weU  as  agreeaUe  passiont. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  person  extremely  by 
the  narration  of  any  event,  the  best  method  of  inoreasii^ 
its  efiect  would  be  artfi^ly  to  delay  informii^  him  of  it, 
and  first  to  excite  his  cariosity  and  impatience  before  yon 
let  him  mto  the  secret.  This  is  die  artifice  practised  by 
lago  in  the  funous  scene  of  Shakespeare*;  and  every 
spectator  is  sensible,  that  Othello's  jealousy  acquires  addi* 
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tkxial  force  from  hb  precedn^  impadoKey  and  dnt  dke 
subordiiKiCe  possioft  is  here  reaKfily  transformed  imv  the 
predonuiiaot  ceie* 

Difficukies  increase  passions  of  every  kind;  and  by 
roBziog  onr  atttntioo»  and  exciting  o«r  active  powers, 
they  prodttce  an  emotion,  which  nourishes  the  prevailing 
•aflfection* 

P^ffents  commoidy  love  that  child  most  whose  sickly, 
mfirm  frame  of  body,  has  occasioned  them  the  greatest 
paaaSf  trouble,  and  anxiety,  m  rearing  him.  The  agree- 
aUe  sentiment  of  affisction  here  acqmres  force  from  senti- 
ments of  uneasiness. 

Nodiing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sottow  for  Ins 
death.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  sopowerfnl 
an  influence. 

Jeakmsy  is  a  painfol  passion ;  yet  without  some  share 
of  ity  the  agre€»ible  aifection  of  love  has  di^culty  to  sub- 
sist in  its  frdl  force  and  violence.  Absence  is  also  a  great 
source  of  complatnt  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the 
greatest  uneasiness:  Tet  nothing  is  more  favourable  to 
their  mutual  passion  than  short  intervals  of  that  kind. 
4nd  if  long  intervals  often  prove  fatal,  it  is  only  because, 
through  time,  men  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  they 
cease  to  give  uneariness.  Jealousy  and  absence  in  love 
compose  the  dokepiccanie  of  the  It;diam,  which  they  sup- 
pose so  essential  to  all  pleasure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  PKny,  which 
iUostrates  the  principle  here  insisted  aa,  <<  It  is  very  re^ 
maikaUe,''  says  he,  <<  that  the  last  works  of  celebrated 
artists,  iriikh  they  left  imperfect,  are  always  Hie  most 
prized,  such  as  the  Ikis  of  Aristides,  the  Ttndaridbs  of 
(ncomachus,  the  Medea  of  Timomachus,  and  the  Venus 
of  Apdles.  These  are  valued  even  above  their  finis)ied 
productions.  The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece,  and  the 
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all  lcinds>  even  while  their  general  discourse  is  the  same. 
There  are  certain  terms  in  every  language,  which  import 
blame,  and  others  praise  and  all  men,  who  use  the  same 
tongue,  must  agree  in  their  application  of  them.  Every 
voice  b  united  in  applauding  elegance,  propriety,  simpli- 
city, spirit  in  writing  ;  and  in^blaming  fustian,  affectation, 
coldness,  and  a  false  brilliancy  :  But  when  critics  come  to 
particulars,  this  seeming  unanimity  vanishes;  and  it  is 
found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to 
their  expressions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion  and  science, 
the  case  is  opposite  :  The  difference  among  men  b  there 
oftener  found  to  lie  in  generab  than  m  particulars ;  and  to 
be  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  An  explanation  of 
the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy ;  and  the  dis- 
putants are  surprised  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrel- 
ling, while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  on 
reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  for- 
mer observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  questions, 
which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  It  b 
indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  con- 
cur in  applauding  justice,  humanity,  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, veracity ;  and  in  blammg  the  opposite  quahties. 
Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whose  compositions  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination,  are  yet  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the  same  moral 
precepts,  and  to  bestow  their^  applause  and  blame  on  the 
same  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  unanimity  b  usually 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reason ;  which,  in  all 
these  cases,  maintains  similar  sentiments  in  all  men,  and 
prevents  those  controversies,  to  which  the  abstract  sciences 
are  so  much  exposed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  thb 
account  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory :   But  we  must 
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also  allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morals 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  nature  of  language. 
The  word  virtue^  with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  im- 
plies praise ;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame  :  And  no  man, 
without  the  most  obvious  and  grossest  impropriety,  could 
affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general  acceptation  is 
understood  in  a  good  sense  ;  or  bestow  applause,  where 
the  idiom  requires  disapprobation.  Homer's  general  pre-  ■ 
cepts,  where  he  delivers  any  such,  will  never  be  contro- 
verted ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when  he  draws  particular 
pictures  of  manners,  and  represents  heroism  in  Achilles 
and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning  and  fraud 
in  the  latter,  than  Feneloii  would  admit  of.  The  sage 
Ulysses  in  the  Greek  poet  seems  to  delight  in  Jies  and 
fictions,  and  often  employs  them- without  any  necessity  or 
even  advantage :  But  his  more  scrupulous  son,  in  the 
French  epic  writer,  exposes  himself  to  the  most  imminent 
perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the  most  exact  line  of  truth 
and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  on  the 
excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  through  that  wild 
and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  Arabic  words,  which  correspond  to  the  English,  equity, 
justice,  temperance,  meekness,  charity,  were  such  as, 
from  the  constant  use  of  that  tongue,  must  always  be  ta- 
ken in  a  good  sense  •,  and  it  would  have  argued  the  great- 
est ignorance,  not  of  mcfrals,  but  of  language,  to  have  men- 
tioned them  with  any  epithet,  besides  those  of  applause 
and  approbation.  But  would  we  know,  whether  the  pre- 
tended prophet  had  really  attained  a  just  sentiment  of 
morals  ?  Let  us  attend  to  his  narration  j  and  we  shall 
soon  find,  that  he  bestows  praise  on  such  instances  of 
treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revenge,  bigotry,  as  are 
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H^  of  pWzHm  virtue,  unkr  the  triuinphaiit  tyraimj  aad 
opprtssim  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeabU  spectade^  and  i$ 
carefiiQy  avoided  by  all  miBtera  of  tke  diamar  La  eador 
to  dkmait  the  audience  with  entire  aetiafiicliai  and  con- 
tentaaeac,  the  virtue  must  either  convert  itself  into  a  noUe 
courageous  despair,  or  the  vice  receive  its  proper  punidt^ 
ment. 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  li^  to  have  been  very 
udiappy  in  their  tubjects.  As  they  wrought  nMich  ficnr 
churches  and  convents^  they  have  chiefly  represented  such 
horrible  subjects  as  crucifixionB  and  matyrdoms,  where 
nothing  a|q)ears  but  tortures,  wounds,  executions,  and 
passive  sufferii^,  without  any  action  or  affection.  When 
chey  turned  their  pencil  from  this  ^lastly  mythology,  they 
had  commonly  recourse  to  Ovid,  irtiose  fictions,  though 
passionate  smd  agreeable,  are  scarcely  natural  or  probable 
enough  fpr  painting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle,  whieh  is  here  in- 
sisted on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the  eSecu 
of  otatX)ry  and  poetry*  Raise  so  the  subordinate  passion 
that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  swallows  up  that  a4^ 
fection  which  it  before  nourished  and  increased.  Too 
much  jealousy  extinguishes  love.  Too  much  difBcuky 
renders  us  indifferent :  Too  much  sickness  and  infirmity 
disgusts  a  selfish  and  unkind  parent. 

What  so  dssagreeaUe  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disastrous 
stories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their  com- 
panions ?  llie  uneasy  passion  being  there  raised  sdone, 
unaccompanied  with  any  spirit,  genius^  or  eloquence,  con^ 
veys  a  pure  uneasiness,  and  u  attended  with  nothing  that 
can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 
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OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  TASTE. 

iHE  great  variety  of  Taste,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  which 
prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  un- 
der every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most  confined 
knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difierence  of  taste  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  per- 
sons have  been  educated  under  the  same  government,  and 
have  early  imbibed  the  same  prejudices.  But  those,  who 
can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  distant  nations  and 
remote  ages,  are  still  more  surprised  at  the  great  inconsis- 
tence and  contrariety.  We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous 
whatever  departs  widely  from  our  own  taste  and  appre- 
hension ;  but  soon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on 
us.  And  the  highest  arrogance  and  self-conceit  is  at  last 
startled,  on  observing  an  equal  assiu^nce  on  all  sides,  and 
scruples,  amidst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment,  to  pronounce 
positively  in  its  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
mquirer ;  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sentiments  of 
men  often  diflFer  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
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all  lcinds>  even  while  their  general  discourse  is  the  same. 
There  are  certain  terms  in  every  language,  which  import 
blame,  and  others  praise  and  all  men,  who  use  the  same 
tongue,  must  agree  in  their  application  of  them.  Every 
voice  b  united  in  applauding  elegance,  propriety,  simpli- 
city, spirit  in  writing  *,  and  in^blaming  fustian,  affectation, 
coldness,  and  a  false  brilliancy  :  But  when  critics  come  to 
particulars,  this  seeming  unanimity  vanishes;  and  it  is 
found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to 
their  expressions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion  and  science, 
the  case  is  opposite  :  The  difference  among  men  b  there 
oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than  m  particulars ;  and  to 
be  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  An  explanation  of 
the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy  j  and  the  dis- 
putants are  surprised  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrel- 
ling, while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  on 
reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  for- 
mer observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  questions, 
which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  It  is 
indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  con- 
cur in  applauding  justice,  humanity,  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, veracity ;  and  in  blammg  the  opposite  qualities. 
Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whose  compositions  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination,  are  yet  found, 
6rom  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the  same  moral 
precepts,  and  to  bestow  their^  applause  and  blame  on  the 
same  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  unanimity  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reason ;  which,  in  all 
these  cases,  maintains  similar  sentiments  in  all  men,  and 
prevents  those  controversies,  to  which  the  abstract  sciences 
are  so  much  exposed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  this 
account  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory :   But  we  must 
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also  allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morals 
may  be  accoimted  for  from  the  very  nature  of  language. 
The  word  virtue,  with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  im- 
plies praise  j  as  that  of  vice  does  blame  :  And  no  man, 
without  the  most  obvious  and  grossest  impropriety,  could 
aiBx  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general  acceptation  is 
understood  in  a  good  sense  ;  or  bestow  applause,  where 
the  idiom  requires  disapprobation.  Homer's  general  pre-  ■ 
cepts,  where  he  delivers  any  such,  will  never  be  contro- 
verted )  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when  he  draws  particular 
pictures  of  manners,  and  represents  heroism  in  Achilles 
and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning  and  fraud 
in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of.  The  sage 
Ulysses  in  the  Greek  poet  seems  to  delight  in  lies  and 
fictions,  and  often  employs  them  without  any  necessity  or 
even  advantage :  .  But  his  more  scrupulous  son,  in  the 
French  epic  writer,  exposes  himself  to  the  most  imminent 
perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the  most  exact  line  of  truth 
and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  on  the 
excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  through  that  wild 
and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  Arabic  words,  which  correspond  to  the  English,  equity, 
justice,  temperance,  meekness,  charity,  were  such  as, 
from  the  constant  use  of  that  tongue,  must  always  be  ta- 
ken in  a  good  sense  ;  and  it  would  have  argued  the  great- 
est ignorance,  not  of  mcfrals,  but  of  language,  to  have  men- 
tioned them  with  any  epithets,  besides  those  of  applause 
and  approbation.  But  would  we  know,  whether  the  pre- 
tended prophet  had  really  attained  a  just  sentiment  of 
morals  ?  Let  us  attend  to  his  narration  ^  and  we  shall 
soon  find,  that  he  bestows  praise  on  s^h  instances  of 
treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revepge,  bigotry,  as  are 
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Utterly  iacompatible  with  civiCzed  society.  No  steady 
rule  of  right  seems  there  to  be  attended  to ;  and  every 
action  is  blamed  or  praised»  so  far  only  as  it  is  beneficial 
or  hurtfiil  to  the  true  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in  ethics 
is  indeed  very  smalL  Whoever  recommends  any  moral 
virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  terms 
themselves.  That  people,  who  invented  the  word  charity^ 
and  used  it  in  a  good  sense,  inculcated  more  clearly  and 
much  more  efficaciously,  the  precept,  be  chariiabte^  than  any 
pretended  legislator  or  prophet,  who  should  insert  such  a 
tnapcim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expressions,  those,  which, 
together  with  their  other  meaning,  imply  a  degree  either 
of  blame  or  approbation,  are  the  least  liable  to  be  pervert- 
ed or  mistaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  a  Standard  of  Taste  /  a  rule, 
by  which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be  reconciled  \ 
at  least,  a  decision  afibrded,  confirming  one  sentiment, 
and  condemning  another.  ^ 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  oflFall  hopes 
of  success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  represents  the  impossibi- 
lity of  ever  attaining  any  standard  of  taste.  The  difierence, 
it  is  said,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  and  sentiment. 
All  sentiment  is  right ;  because  sentiment  has  a  reference 
to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  is  always  real,  wherever  a 
man  is  conscious  of  it.  But  all  determinations  of  the  un« 
derstanding  are  not  right ;  because  they  have  a  reference  to 
something  beyond  themselves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact  5 
and  are  not  always  conformable  to  that  standard.  Among 
a  thousand  different  opinions  which  different  men  may 
entertain  of  the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one, 
that  is  just  and  true  *,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and 
ascertain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  different  senti- 
ments, excited  by  the  same  object,  are  all  rig^t :  Because 
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Ao  sentiment  represents  what  is  really  in  the  object.  It 
(M1I7  marks  a  certain  conformity  or  relation  between  the 
object  and  the  organs  or  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and'  if 
that  oMifprmity  did  not  resrily  exist»  the  sentiment  could 
never  possibly  have  being.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in  things 
themselves :  It  exists  merely  in  the  mind  which  contem- 
(dates  them ;  and  each  mmd  perceives  a  different  beauty. 
One  person  may  even  perceive  ^^formity^  where  another 
is  sensible  of  beauty;  and  every  individual  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  sentiment,  without  pretending  to  re- 
gulate those  of  others.  To  seek  the  real  beauty,  or  real 
deformity,  is  as  fruitless  an  inquiry,  as  to  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  sweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  organs,  the  same  object  may  be  both  sweet 
and  bitter :  and  tlie  proverb  has  justly  determined  it  to  be 
fruitless  to  dispute  concerning  tastes.  It  is  very  natural, 
and  even  quite  necessary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental, 
as  well  as  bodily  taste ;  and  thus  conunon  sense,  which  is 
so  often  at  variance  with  philosophy,  especially  with  the 
scq)tical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  agree 
in  pronouncing  the  same  decbion. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb, 
seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense  $ 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common  sense,  which  op-' 
poses  it,  at  least  serves  to  modify  and  restrain  it.  Who- 
ever would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance 
between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addison, 
would  be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extravagance,  than 
if  he  had  maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as  Tene- 
riffe,  or  a  pond  as  extensive  as  the  ocean.  Though  there 
may  be  found  persons,  who  give  the  preference  to  the 
former  authors ;  no  one  pays  attention  to  such  a  taste ; 
and  we  prcmounce,  without  scruple,  the  sentiAient  of  these 
pretended  critics  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  natural  equality  of  tastes  is  then  totally  forgot, 
and  while  we  admit  it  on  some  occasions)  where  the  ob« 
jects  seem^ear  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant  para- 
dox, or  rather  "a  palpable  absurdity,  where  objects  so  dis- 
proportioned  are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  composition  are 
fixed  by  reasoiUDgiS  a  priori y  or  can  be  esteemed  abstract 
conclusions  of  the  understanding,  from  comparing  those 
habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and 
immutable.  Their  foundation  is  the  same  with  that  of 
all  the  practical  sciences,  experience  j  nor  are  there  any 
thing  but  general  observations,  concerning  what  has  been 
utiiven>aily  found  to  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence, 
are  founded  on  falsehood  and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  me- 
taphors, and  an  ab«e  or  perversion  of  terms  from  their 
natural  meaning.  To  check  the  sallies  of  the  imagination, 
and  to  reduce  every  expression  to  geometrical  truth  and 
exactness,  would  be  the  most  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism ;  because  it  would  produce  a  work,  which,  by  uni- 
versal experience,  has  been  found  the  most  insipid  and 
disagreeable.  But  though  poetry  can  never  submit  to 
exact  truth,  it  must  be  confined  by  rules  of  art,  dbco- 
vered  to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  observation.  If 
some  negligent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleased,  they 
have  not  pleased  by  their  transgressions  of  rule  or  order, 
but  in  spite  of  these  transgressions :  They  have  pos- 
sessed other  beauties,  which  were  conformable  to  just 
criticism  ;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  able 
to  overpower  censure,  and  give  the  mind  a  satisfaction 
superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  the  blemishes. 
Ariosto  pleases )  but  not  by  his  monstrous  and  impro- 
bable fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture  of  the  serious  and 
comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  stories,  or 
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by  the  'continual  interruptions  of  his  narration.  He 
charms  by  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  expression,  by 
the  readiness  and  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his 
natural  pictures  of  the  passions,  especially  those  of  the  gay 
and  amorous  kind :  And  however  his  faults  may  diminish 
our  satisfieiction,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to  destroy  it. 
Did  our  pleasure  really  arise  from  those  parts  of  his  poem, 
which  we  denominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  objection  to 
criticism  in  general :  It  would  only  be  an  objection  to 
those  particular  rules  of  criticism,  which  would  establish 
such  circumstances  to  be  faults,  and  would  represent  them 
as  universally  blameaWe.  If  they  are  found  to  please,  they 
cannpt  be  faults ;  let  the  pleasure,  which  they  produce,  be 
ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccountable. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
only  on  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine, 
that,  on  every  occasion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be  con- 
formable to  these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of  the 
raind  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  many  favourable  circumstances 
to  make  them  play  with  facility  and  exactness,  according 
to  their  general  and  established  prmciples.  The  least, 
exterior  hindrance  to  such  small  springs,  or  the  least  in- 
ternal disorder,  disturbs  their  motion,  and  confounds  the 
<q>eration  of  the  whole  machine.  When  we  would 
make  an  experiment  of  this  natiu-e,  and  would  try  the 
force  g[  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  must  choose  with 
care  a  proper  time  and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a 
suitable  situation  a^d  disposition.  A  perfect  serenity  of 
mind,  a  recollection  of  thought,  a  due  attention  to  the 
object ;  if  any  of  these  circumstances  be  wanting,  our  ex- 
periment will  be  fallacious,  and  we  shall  be  unable  to 
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judge  of  the  catholic  and  universal  beauty.  The  relation^ 
which  nature  has  placed  between  the  form  and  the  senti- 
ment, will  at  least  be  more  obscure  i  and  it  will  require 
greater  accuracy  to  trace  and  discern  it.  We  shall  be  aUe 
to  ascertain  its  influence,  not  so  much  from  the  operation 
of  each  particular  beauty,  as  from  the  durable  admiration, 
which  attends  those  works,  that  have  survived  all  the  ca- 
prices of  mode  and  fashion,  all  the  mistakes  of  ignorance 
and  envy. 

The  same  Homer,  who  pleased  at  Athens  and  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and  at 
London.  All  the  changes  of  climafe,  government,  rdi- 
gion,  and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obscure  his  glory. 
Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary  vogue  to  a 
bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  liis  reputation  will  never  be  du- 
rable or  general.  When  his  compositions  are  examined 
by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  enchantment  is  dissipa- 
ted, and  his  faults  appear  in  their  true  colours.  On  the 
contrary,  a  real  gmus,  the  longer  his  wcurks  endure,  and* 
the  more  wide  they  are  spread,  the  more  sincere  is  the 
admiration  which  he  itieets  with.  Envy  and  jealousy  have 
too  much  place  in  a  narrow  circle ;  and  even  £uniliar  ac- 
quaintance with  his  person  may  diminish  the  applause  due 
to  his  performances :  But  when  these  obstructions  are  re- 
0K)ved,  the  beauties,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite 
agreeable  sentiments,  immediately  display  their  energy; 
while  the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  appears  then,  that,  amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice 
of  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approba- 
tion or  blame,  whoiSe  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace  in 
all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  particular  forms  or 
qualities,  from  the  original  structure  of  the  internal  £i- 
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brie,  are  calculated  to  please,  and  others  to  displease; 
and  if  they  fail  of  their  efiect  in  any  particular  instance, 
it  is  from  some  apparent  defect  or  imperfection  in  the 
organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  not  insist  on  his  palate 
as  able  to  decide  concerning  flavours ;  nor  would  one, 
aflTected  with  the  jaundice,  pretend  to  give  a  verdict 
with  regard  to  colours.  In  each  creature,  there  is  a  sound 
and  a  defective  state ;  and  the  former  alone  can  be  sup- 
posed to  afford  us  a  true  standard  of  taste  and  sentiment. 
If,  in  the  sound  state  of  the  organ,  there  be  an  entire  or 
a  considerable  unifinmity  of  sentiment  among  men,  we 
may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfect  beauty ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  appearance  of  objects  in  day-light,  to  the 
eye  of  a  man  in  health,  is  denominated  their  true  and  real 
odour,  even  while  colour  is  allowed  to  be  merely  a  {dian- 
tasm  of  the  senses. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal  or- 
gans, which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those 
general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of 
beauty  or  deformity.  Though  some  objects,  by  the 
structure  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give 
pleasure,  it  b  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  every  indivi« 
d«al  the  pleasure  will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  inci- 
dents 2Xki  situatidkis  occur,  which  either  throw  a  false 
light  on  the  objects,  or  hinder  the  true  from  conveying 
to  the  imagination  the  prc^r  sentiment  and  percep- 
tion. 

One  obvious  cause,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  sen- 
timent oS  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicaqf  of  imagi- 
nation, which  iff  requisite  to  convey  a  sensibility  of  thoM 
finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to: 
Every  one  talks  of  it ;  and  would  reduce  every  kind  of 
taste  or  sentiment  to  its  standard.  But  as  our  intention 
in  this  essay  is  to  mingle  some  light  of  the  understand- 
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or  feel  ks  influence :  He  must  conclude,  upon  the  wliole, 
that  the  £ault  lies  in  himself,  and  that  be  wants  the  deli- 
cacy, which  is  requisite  to  make  him  sensiUe  of  every 
i)eauty  and  every  Uemish,  in  any  compositicm  or  dis- 
course. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  every  sense 
or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exactness  its  most  minute  ob- 
jects»  and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its  notice  and  observa- 
tion«  The  smaUer  the  ob^ts  are,  which  become  sensi« 
ble  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more  ela- 
borate its  make  and  composition.  A  good  palate  is  not 
tried  by  strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  small  ingre- 
dients, where  we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part,  notwith- 
standing its  minuteness  and  its  confusion  with  the  rest. 
In  like  manner,  a  qukk  and  acute  perception  of  beauty 
and  deformity  must  be  the  perfection  of  our  mental 
taste ;  nor  can  a  man  be  satisfied  with  himself  while  he 
suspects  that  any  excellence  or  blemish  in  a  discourse  has 
passed  htm  unobserved.  In  this  case,  the  perfection  of 
the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sense  or  feeling,  are 
found  to  be  united.  A  very  delicate  palate,  on  many 
occasions,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience  both,  to  a  man 
himself  and  to  his  friends :  But  a  delicate  taste  of  wit  <^ 
beauty  must  always  be  a  desir^Ie  quality^  because  it  is 
the  source  of  all  the  finest  and  most  innocent  enjoymenti 
of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  In  this  decisicm 
the  sentiments  of  all  mankind  are  agreed.  Wherever 
you  can  ascertain  a  delicacy  of  taste,  it  is  sure  to  meet 
with  approbation ;  and  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  it  is 
to  appeal  to  those  models  and  principles  which  have  been 
established  by  the  luiiform  consent  and  experience  of  na- 
tions and  ages. 

But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  diflPerence  in 
point  of  ddicacy  between  one  person  and  another,  nothii^ 
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tends  further  to  mcrease  and  improve  this  talent,  than 
practice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the   frequent  survey 
or    contemplation  of    a  particular    species  of   beauty. 
When  objects  of  any  kind  are  first  presented  to  the  eye 
or  imagination,   the  sentiment  which  attends  them  is 
obscure  and  confused  \  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits 
or  defects.    The  taste  cannot  perceive  the  several  excel- 
lencies of  the  performance,    much  less  distinguish  the 
particular  character  of  each  excellency,  and  ascertain  its 
quality  and  degree.     If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in  gene- 
ral to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  expected ;  and  even  this  judgment,  a  person  so  un- 
practised will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  hesitation  and 
reserve.     But  allow  him  to  acquire  experience  in  those 
objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exact  and  nice:    He 
not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part, 
but  marks   the  distinguishing  species   of  each   quality, 
and  assigns  it  suitable  prai^  or  blame.     A  clear   and 
distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the  whole  sur- 
vey of  the  objects ;  and  he  discerns  that  very  degree  and 
kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure  which  each  part  is 
naturally  fitted  to  produce.     The  mist  dissipates  which 
seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object :  The  organ 
acquires   greater  perfection  in  its  operations ;  and  can 
pronounce,  without  danger  or  mistake,   concerning  the 
merits  of  every  performance.     In  a  word,  the  same  ad- 
dress and  dexterity,  which  practice  gives  to  the  execution 
of  any  work,  is  also  acquired  by  the  same  means,  in  the 
judging  of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of 
beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any  woi^ 
of  importance,  it  will  even  be  requisite  that  that  very 
individual  performance  be  more  than  once  perused  by  us, 
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and  be  surveyed  in  difierent  lights  with  attention  and 
deliberation.  There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought 
which  attends  the  first  perusal  of  any  piece,  and  which 
confounds  the  genuine  sentiment  of  beauty.  The  relation 
of  the  parts  is  not  discerned :  The  true  characters  of  style 
are  little  distinguished.  The  several  perfections  and  de- 
fects seem  wrapped  up  in  a  species  of  confusion,  and  pre- 
sent themselves  indistinctly  to  the  imagination.  Not  to 
mention,  that  there  is  a  species  of  beauty,  which,  as  it  is 
florid  and  superficial,  pleases  at  first ;  but  being  found  in- 
compatible with  a  just  expression  either  of  reason  or  pas- 
sion, soon  palls  upon  the  taste,  and  is  then  rejected  with 
disdain,  at  least  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  contem- 
plating any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequently 
obliged  to  form  comparisons  between  the  several  sptcies 
and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  A  man,  who  has  had  no  of^rtuni- 
ty  of  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed 
totally  unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  any  object  presented  to  him.  By  comparison  alone 
we  fix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  and  learn  how  to 
assign  the  due  degree  of  each.  The  coarsest  daubing  con- 
tains a  certain  lustre  of  colours  and  exactness  of  imita- 
tion, which  are  so  far  beauties,  and  would  affect  the  mind 
of  a  peasant  or  Indian  with  the  highest  admiration.  Tlie 
most  vulgar  ballads  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  harmony 
or  nature ;  and  none  but  a  person  familiarised  to  supe- 
rior beauties  would  pronounce  their  numbers  harsh,  or 
narration  uninteresting.  A  great  inferiority  of  beauty 
gives  pain  to  a  person  conversant  in  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  the  kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  pronounced  a 
deformity :  As  the  most  finished  object  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  naturally  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
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pinnacle  of  perfection,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest 
applause.  One  accustomed  to  see,  and  examine,  and 
weigh  the  several  performances,  admired  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work 
exhibited  to  his  view,  and  assign  its  proper  rank  among 
the  productions  of  genius. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this 
undertaking,  he  must  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all 
prejudice^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  considera- 
tion but  the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his  ex^r 
mination.  We  may  observe,  that  every  work  of  art, 
in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect  on  the  mind,  must  be 
siurveyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully 
relished  by  persons,  whose  situation,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  required  by  the  per* 
fbrmance.  An  orator  addresses  himself  to  a  particular 
audience,  and  must  have  a  regard  to  their  particular  ge- 
nius, interests,  opinions,  passions,  and  prejudices ;  other- 
wise he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern  their  resolutions,  and 
inflame  their  affections.  Should  they  even  have  enter- 
tained some  prepossessions  against  him,  however  unrea- 
sonable,  he  must  not  overlook  this  disadvantage;  but, 
before  he  enters  upon  the  subject,  must  endeavour  to 
conciliate  their  affection,  and  acquire  their  good  graces. 
A  critic  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  who  should  peruse 
this  discoturse,  must  have  all  these  circumstances  in  his 
eye,  and  must  place  himself  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
audieqce,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  ora- 
tion. In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  addressed  to 
the  public,  though  I  should  have  a  friendship  or  enmity 
with  the  author,  I  must  depart  from  this  situation ;  and 
considering  myself  as  a  man  in  general,  forget,  if  pos- 
sible, my  individual  being,  and  my  peculiar  circumstan^^ 
ces.      A  person  influenced  by  prejudice,  complies  not 
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with  this  condition!  but  obstinatdy  maintains  his  natural 
position,  without  placing  himself  in  that  point  of  view 
which  the  performance  supposes.  If  the  work  be  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  he  makes 
no  allowance  for  their  peculiar  views  and  prejudices  ; 
but>  full  of  the  manners  of  his  own  age  and  country, 
rashly  condemns  what  seemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
those  for  whom  alone  the  discourse  was  calculated.  If 
the  work  be  executed  for  the  public,  he  never  suffici- 
ently enlarges  his  comprehension,  or  forgets  his  interest 
as  a  friend  or  enemy,  as  a  rival  or  commentator.  By 
thb  means,  his  sentiments  are  perverted  ',  nor  have  the 
same  beauties  and  blemishes  the  same  influence  upon 
him,  as  if  he  had  imposed  a  proper  violence  on  his  ima- 
gination, and  had  forgotten  himself  for  a  moment.  So 
far  his  taste  evidently  departs  from  the  true  standard,  and 
of  consequ^ice  loses  all  credit  and  authmity. 

It  is  well  kown,  that  in  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
understanding,  prejudice  is  destructive  of  sound  judge- 
ment, and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties :  It  is  no  less  contrary  to  good  taste }  nor  has 
it  less  influence  to  corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty.  It 
belongs  to  good  sense  to  check  its  influence  in  both  cases  ; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  reason,  if 
not  an  essential  part  of  taste,  is  at  least  requisite  to  the 
operations  of  this  latter  faculty.  In  all  the  nobler  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  relation  and  cor- 
respondence of  parts  J  nor  can  either  the  beauties  or 
blemishes  be  perceived  by  him,  whose  thought  is  not 
capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all  those  parts,  and 
compare  them  with  each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
consistence  and  uniformity  of  the  whole.  Every  vrork  of 
art  has  also  a  certain  end  or  purpose  fdr  which  it  is  cal- 
culated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  less  perfect,  as  it 
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is  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain  this  end.  The  object  of 
eloquence  is  to  persuade,  of  history  to  instruct,  of  poetry 
to  please,  by  means  of  the  passions  and  the  imagin^ion. 
These  ends  we  must  carry  constantly  in  our  view  when 
we  peruse  any  performance;  and  we  must  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their 
respective  purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  composition, 
even  the  most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  proposi- 
tions and  reasonings ;  not  always,  indeed,  the  justest 
and  most  exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  iiowever 
disguised  by  the  colouring  of  the  imagination.  The  per* 
sons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  must  be 
represented  as  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  concluding, 
and  acting,  suitaUy  to  their  character  and  circumstances ; 
and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and  invention,  a 
poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  delicate  «an  imder- 
taldng*  Not  to  mention,  that  the  same  excellence  of 
faculties  which  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  reason, 
the  same  clearness  of  conception,  the  same  exactness  of 
distinction,  the  same  vivacity  of  apprehension,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  operations  of  true  taste,  and  are  its  infallible 
concomitants.  It  seldom  or  never  happens,  that  a  man 
of  sense,  who  has  experience  in  any  art,  cannoy  udge  of 
its  beauty ;  and  it  is  no  less  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who 
has  a  just  taste  without  a  sound  understanding. 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  taste  be  universal,  and 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men ;  yet  few  are 
qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or  esta- 
blish their  Own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  The 
organs  of  internal  sensation  are  seldom  so  perfect  as  to 
allow  the  general  principles  their  full  play,  and  produce 
a  feeling  correspondent  to  those  principles.  Thi|r  either 
labour  under  some  defect,  or  are  vitiated  by  some  disor- 
der i   and  by  that  means,  ezdte  a  sentiment,  which  may 
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be  pronounced  erroneous.  When  the  critic  has  no  deli- 
cacy>  he  judges  without  any  distinction,  and  is  only  affec* 
ted  by  the  grosser  and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the  ob- 
ject :  The  finer  touches  pass  unnoticed  and  disregarded. 
Where  he  is  not  aided  by  practice?  his  verdict  is  attended 
with  confusion  and  hesitation.  Where  no  comparison  has 
been  employed,  the  most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as  rather 
merit  the  name  of  defects,  are  the  object  of  his  admira* 
tion.  Where  he  lies  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  all 
his  natural  sentiments  are  perverted.  Where  good  sense 
is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to  discern  the  beasties  of  de- 
sign and  reasoning,  which  are  the  highest  aiKl  most  excd* 
lent.  Under  some  or  other  of  these  imperfections,  the 
generality  of  men  labour  i  and  hence  a  true  judge  in  the 
finer  arts  is  observed,  even  during  the  0K>st  polished  ages, 
to  be  so  rare  a  character :  Strong  sense,  umted  to  delicate 
sentiment,  improved  by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison, 
and  cleared  of  all  prejudice,  caa  alone  entitle  critics  to  this 
valuable  character ;  and  the  joint  verdict  of  such,  whei«» 
ever  they  are  to  be  found,  is  the  true  standard  of  taste  and 
beauty. 

But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what  marks 
are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distinguish  them  from  pre- 
tenders ?  These  questions  are  embarrassing ;  and  seem  to 
throw  us  back  into  the  same  uncertainty,  from  which, 
during  the  course  of  this  essay,  we  have  endeavouied  to 
extricate  oucselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  naatter  aright,  these  are  questios^ 
of  £act,  not  of  sentiment*.  Whether  any  particular  per- 
son be  endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate  imagina* 
tion,  free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  subject  o£ 
dispute,  and  be  liable  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry : 
But  that  such  a  character  is  valuable  and  estimable,  will 
be  agreed  in  by  all  mankind.     Where  these  doubts  occur. 
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men  can  do  no  more  than  in  other  disputable  questions 
which  are  submitted  to  the  understanding :  They  must 
produce  the  best  arguments,*  that  their  invention  suggests 
to  them }  they  must  acknowledge  a  true  and  decisive 
standard  to  exist  somewhere,  to  wit,  real  existence  and 
matter  of  fact ;  and  they  must  have  indulgence  to  such  as 
differ  from  them  in  their  appeab  to  this  standard.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  we  have  proved,  that 
the  taste  of  all  individuals  is  not  u^on  an  equal  footing, 
and  that  some  men  in  general,  however  difficult  to  be  par* 
ticularly  pitched  upon,  will  be  acknowledged  by  universal 
sentiment  to  have  a  preference  above  others. 

But  in  reality,  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  particu- 
lars, the  standard  of  taste,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  repre- 
sented. Though  in  speculation,  we  may  readily  avow 
a  certain  criterion  in  science,  and  deny  it  in  sentiment, 
the  matter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much  more  hard  to 
ascertain  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Theories 
of  abstract  philosophy,  systems  of  profound  theology, 
have  prevailed  during  one  age :  In  a  successive  period, 
these  have  been  universally  exploded:  Their  absurdity 
has  been  detected :  Other  theories  and  systems  have  sup- 
plied their  place,  which  again  gave  place  to  ^eir  succes- 
sors :  And  nothing  has  been  experienced  more  liable  to 
the  revolutions  of  chance  and  fashion  than  these  pretend- 
ed decisions  of  science.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with 
the  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Just  expressions 
of  passion  and  nature  are  sure,  after  a  little  time,  to  gain 
public  applause,  which  they  maintain  for  ever.  Ari- 
stotle, and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  Descartes,  may  suc- 
cessively yield  to  each  other:  But  Terence  and  Virgil 
maintain  an  universal,  undbputed  empire  over  the  minds 
of  men.    The  abstract  philoaophy  of  Cicero  has  lost  its 
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credit :  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  it  still  the  object  of 
our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare,  they  are  easily  to 
be  distinguished  in  society  by  the  soundness  of  their  un- 
derstanding, and  the  superiority  of  their  Acuities  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.     The  ascendant,  which  they  acquire, 
gives  a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation,  with  which 
they  receive  any  productions  of  genius,  and  renders  it 
generally  predominant.     Many  men,  when  left  to  tbem^ 
selves,  have'but  a  faint  and  dubious  perception  of  beauty, 
who  yet  are  capable  of  relishing  any  fine  stroke  which  is 
pointed  out  to  them.     Every  convert  to  the  admiration  of 
the  real  poet  or  orator  is  the  cause  of  some  new  conver- 
sion.    And  though  prejudices  may  prevail  for  a  time, 
they  never  unite  in  celebrating  any  rival, to  the  true 
genius,  but  yield  at  last  to  the  force  of  nature  and  just 
sentiment.     Thus,  though  a  civilized  nation  may  easily  be 
mistaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired  philosopher,  they 
never  have  been  found  long  to  err,  in  their  affection  for  a 
favourite  epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  apprehensions 
of  men,  there  still  remain  two  sources  of  variation,  which 
are  not  sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries 
of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will  often  serve  to  produce 
a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  our  approbaticm  or  bbme. 
The  one  is  the  different  humours  of  particular  men  ;  the 
other,  the  particular  manners  and  opinions  of  our  age* 
and   country.     The  general  principles  of  taste  are  uni- 
form in  human  nature  :   Where  men  vary  in  their  judg- 
ments, some  defect  or  perversion  in  the  faculties  may 
commonly  be  remarked ;   proceeding  either  firom  preju- 
dice, from  want  of  practice,  or  want  of  delicacy :  and  there 
is  just  reason  for  approving  one  taste,  and  condemning  ano* 
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tber.  But  where  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  internal 
frame  or  external  situation  as  is  entirely  blameless  on  both 
sides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the  preference  above 
the  other;  in  that  case  a  certain  degree ^f  diversity  in 
judgment  is  unavoidable^  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  stand- 
ard, by  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  sentiments. 

A  young  man,  whose  passions  are  warm,  will  be  more 
sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than 
a  man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
wise,  philosophical  reflections,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
life  and  moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty,  Otid 
may  be  the  £avourite  author ;  Horace  at  forty ;  and  per- 
haps Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  such  cases, 
endeavour  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  di- 
vest ourselves  of  those  propensities  which  are  natural  to 
us.  We  choose  our  favourite  author  as  we  do  our  friend, 
from  a  conformity  of  humour  and  disposition.  Mirth  or 
passion,  sentiment  or  reflection ;  which  ever  of  these  most 
predominates  in  our  temper,  it  gives  us  a  peculiar  sym- 
pathy with  the  writer  who  resembles  us. 

One  person  is  more  pleased  with  the  sublime ;  another 
with  the  tender ;  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  studious  of  cor- 
rectness :  Another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties, 
and  pardons  twenty  absurdities  and  defects  for  one  ele^- 
vated  or  pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  this  man  is  entirely 
turned  towards  conciseness  and  energy ;  that  man  is 
delighted  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  expres- 
sion. Simplicity  is  affected  by  one ;  ornament  by  ano- 
ther. Comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  odes,  have  each  its  par- 
tizans,  who  prefer  that  particular  species  of  writing  to 
all  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic,  to  con^ne 
his  approbation  to  one  species  or  style  of  writing,  and 
condemn  all  the  rest.     But  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
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feel  a  predilection  for  that  which  suits  our  particular  turn 
and  disposition.  Such  preferences  are  innocent  and  ua- 
avoidable,  and  can  never  reasonably  be  the  object  of  dis- 
pute) because  there  is  no  standard  by  which  they  can  be 
decided. 

For  a  like  reason,  we  are  more  pleased,  in  the  course 
of  our  reading,  with  pictures  and  characters  that  resem- 
ble objects  which  are  found  in  our  own  age  or  country, 
than  with  those  which  describe  a  diflferent  set  of  cus- 
toms.    It  is  not  without  some  eflfbrt,  that  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and  be- 
hold princesses   carrying  water  from  the  spring,  and 
kings  and  heroes  dressing  their  own  victuals.    We  may 
allow  in  general,  that  the  representation  of  such  manners 
b  no  fault  in  the  author,  nor  deformity  in  the  juece  ; 
but  we  are  pot  so  sensibly  touched  with  them.     For  this 
reason,  comedy  is  not  easily  transferred  from  one  age  or 
nation  to  another.      A  Frenchman  or  Englishman  is  not 
pleased  with  the  Andrta  of  Terence,  or  C/iim  of  Machiavdj 
whete  the  fine  lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play  turns, 
never  once  appears  to  the  spectators,  but  is  always  kept 
behind  the  scenes,  suiubly  to  the  reserved  humour  of 
the  ancient   Greeks  and  modem  Italians.     A  man  of 
learning  and  reflection  can  make  allowance  for  these 
peculiarities  of  manners;   but  a  common  audience  can 
never  divest  themselves  so  far  of  their  usual  ideas  and 
sentiments,  as  to  relish  pictures  which  nowise  resemUe 

them. 

But  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controversy 
concerning  ancient  and  modem  learning ;  where  we  often 
£nd  the  one  side  excusing  any  seeming  absurdity  in 
the  ancients  from  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other 
refusing  to  admit  this  excuse,  or  at  least  admitting  it 
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only  as  an  apology  for  the  author^  not  for  the  perform- 
ance. '    In  my  opinion^  the  proper  boundaries  in  this' 
subject  have  seldom  been  fixed  between  the  contending 
parties.     Where   any  innocent  peculiarities  of  manners 
are  represented,  such  as   those  above  mentioned,  they 
ought  certainty  to   be   admitted ;    and  a   man,  who  is 
shocked  with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  false  deli- 
cacy and  refinement.     The  poet*s  monument  more  durable 
than  brajSf  must  fall  to  the  ground  like  common  brick 
or  clay,  were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  continual 
revolutions  of  manners  and  customs,  and  would  admit  of 
nothing  but  what  was  suitable  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Must  we  throw  aside  the  pictures  of  our  ancestors,  be- 
cause of  their  rufis  and  fardingales  ?      But   where  the 
ideas  of  morality  and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  ano- 
ther, and  where  vicious  manners  are  described.,  without 
being  marked  with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and 
disapprobation,  this   must   be  allowed   to   disfigure   the 
poem,  and  to  be  a  real  deformity.     I  cannot,  nor  is  it 
proper  I  should,  enter  into  such  sentiments  •,   and  how- 
ever I  may  excuse  the  poet,  on  account  of  the  manners  of 
his  age,  I  never  can  relish  the  composition.     The  want  of 
humanity  and  of  decency,  so  conspicuous  in  the  characters 
drawn  by  several  of  the  ancient  poets,  even  sometimes  by 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  diminishes  consider- 
ably the  merit  of  their  noble  performances,  and  gives  mo- 
dem authors  an  advantage  over  them.   •  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  fortunes  and  sentiments  of  such  rough 
heroes  :    We  are  displeased  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and 
virtue  so  much  confounded  y  and  whatever  indulgence  we 
may  give  to  the  writer  on  account  of  hb  prejudices,  we 
caimot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  enter  into  his  sentiments,  or 
bear  an  affection  to  characters,  which  we  plainly  discover 
to  be  blameable. 
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The  case  u  not  the  same  with  moral  principles  is 
with  speculative  opinions  of  any  kind.  These  are  in 
continual  flux  and  revolution.  The  son  embraces  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  the  father.  Nay,  there  scarcely  is 
any  man,  who  can  boast  of  great  constancy  and  unifor- 
mity in  this  particular.  Whatever  speculative  errors 
may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, they  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  those  com- 
positions. There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought  ' 
or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions, 
which  then  prevailed,  and  relish  the  sentiments  or  con- 
clusions derived  from  them.  But  a  very  violent  effi>rt 
is  requisite  to  change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and  ex- 
cite sentiments  of  approbation  or  blame,  love  or  hatred, 
diflFerent  from  those  to  which  the  mind,  from  long  custom, 
has  been  familiarized.  And  where  a  man  is  confident 
of  the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard,  by  which  he 
judges,  he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  wilhnot  pervert  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in  complaisance  to 
any  writer  whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  religion 
are  the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  genius  i  nor 
is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wisdom 
of  any  people,  or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the  gross- 
ness  or  refinement  of  their  theological  principles.  The 
same  good  sense,  that  directs  men  in  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  mat- 
ters, which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  altogether  above 
the  cognisance  of  human  reason.  On  this  account,  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  system  of  theology  must  be 
overlooked  by  every  criticj  who  would  pretend  to  form 
a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry ;  and  our  posterity,  in 
their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indulgence  to  their  fore- 
fathers.    No  religious  principles  can   ever  be  imputed 
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as  a  fault  to  any  poeti  while  they  remain  merely  principles! 
and  take  not  such  strong  possession  of  his  hearty  as  to  by 
him-  under  the  imputation  of  bigotry  or  superstition. 
Where  that  happens,  they  confound  the  sentiments  of 
morality,and  alterthe  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue. 
They  are  therefore  eternal  blemishes,  according  to  the 
principle  above  mentioned;  nor  are  the  prejudices  and 
£ilse  opinions  of  the  age  sufficient  to  justify  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  inspire 
a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  worship,  and  to  represent 
all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the  objects  of 
Divine  wrath  and  vengeance.     Such  sentiments,  though 
they  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are  considered  as  virtues 
by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and  are  represented  in 
their  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism. 
This  bigotry  has  disfigured  two    very  fine  tragedies  of 
the  French  theatre,  Polieucte  and  Athalia  ;  where  an 
intemperate  zeal  for  particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  off 
with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant 
character  of  the  heroes.     "  What  is  this,"   says  the  sublime 
JoAD  to  JosABET,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathan 
the  priest  of  Baal,  "  Does  the  daughter  of  David  speak 
to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid,  lest  the  earth  should 
open  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  lest 
these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush  you  together  ?  What 
is  his  purpdse  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to 
poison  the  air,  which  we  breathe,  with  his  horrid  pre- 
sence ?**  Such  sentiments  are  received  with  great  applause 
on  the  theatre  of  Paris;  but  at  London  the  spectators 
would  be  full  as  much  pleased  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Aga- 
memnon, that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in 
his  heart  j  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with   a  sound  drub- 
bing, if  she  vrill  not  be  quiet. 
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Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  any  polite  com- 
position) when  they  rise  up  to  superstition,  and  intrude 
themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote  from 
any  connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet^ 
that  the  customs  of  his  country  had  burthened  life  with  so 
many  religious  ceremonies  and  observances,  that  no  part 
of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  must  for  ever  be 
ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare  his  mistress,  Laura,  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable 
libertine,  Boccace,  very  seriously  to  give  thanks  to  God 
Almighty  and  the  ladies,  for  their  assistance  in  defending 
him  agsdnst  his  enemies. 
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OF   COMMERCB. 

The  i^eater  part  of  mankind  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;   that  of  shallow  thinkersi  who  £dl  short  of  the 
truth;  and  that  of  abstruse  thinkers,  who  go  beyond  it. 
The  latter  class  are  by  far  the  most  rare  \  and,  I  may  add> 
by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable.    They  suggest  hints^ 
at  least,  and  start  difficulties,  which  they  want,  perhaps9 
skill  to  pursue;  but  which  may  produce  fine  discoveriesy 
when  hamdled  by  men  who  have  a  more  just  way  of  think- 
ing.    At  worst,  what  they  say  is  uncommon;  and  if  it 
should  cost  some  pains  to  comprehend  it,  one  has,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  of  hearing  something  that  is  new.     An 
author  is  little  to  be  valued  who  tells  us  nothing  but  what 
we  can  learn  from  every  coffee-house  conversation. 

All  people  of  shallow  thought  are  apt  to  decry  even 
those  of  solid  understanding,  as  abstruse  thinker^  and  me- 
taphysicians, and  refiners;  and  never  will  allow  any  thing 
to  be  just  which  is  beyond  their  own  weak  conceptions. 
There  are  some  cases,  I  own,  where  an  extraordinary  re^ 
finement  affi>rds  a  strong  presumption  of  fisilsehood,  and 
where  nb  reasoning  is  to  be  trusted  but  what  is  natural 
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and  easy.  Whtn  a  man  deliberates  concerning  his  con- 
duct in  znj  particular  afiair,  and  forms  schemes  in  politics, 
trade,  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he  never  ought  to 
draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain 
of  consequences  together.  Something  is  sure  to  happen, 
that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event 
different  from  what  he  expected.  But  when  we  reason 
upon  general  subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our 
speculations  can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they 
be  just;  and  that  the  difference  between  a  common  man 
and  a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallowness  or 
depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.  Ge- 
neral reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  because  they  are 
general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distin- 
guish, in  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure 
and  unmixed,  firom  the  other  superfluous  circumstances. 
Every  judgment  or  conclusion,  with  them,  is  particular. 
They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  to  those  universal  propo- 
sitions, which  comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  nund)er 
of  individuals,  and  hdude  a  whole  science  in  a  single 
theorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extent 
ftive  prospect;  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  even 
though  clearly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.  But 
however  intricate  they  may  seem,  it  b  certain,  that  gene- 
ral  principles,  if  just  and  sound,  must  always  prevail  in  the 
general  course  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular 
cases ;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard 
the  general  course  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  also 
the  chief  business  of  politicians;  especially  in  the  domestic 
government  of  the  state,  where  the  puUic  good,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence 
of  a  multitude  of  causes;  not,  as  in  fioreign  potitics,  on  ac- 
cidents and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons. 
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This  therefore  makes  the  difference  between  particulmr 
deliberations  and  general  reasonings,  and  renders  subtilty 
and  refinement  much  more  suitable  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former. 

I  thought  this  introduction  necessary  before  the  fol- 
lowing discourses  on  commtrcei  money ^  interest j  balance  of 
tradey  isfc.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  principles 
which  are  uncommon,  and  which  may  seem  too  refined 
and  subtile  for  such  vulgar  subjects.  If  false,  let  them  be 
rejected :  But  no  one  ought  to  entertain  a  prejudice  against 
them,  merely  because  they  are  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greamess  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects, how  independent  soever  they  may  be  supposed  in 
some  respects,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable 
with  regard  to  commerce;  and  as  private  men  receive 
greater  security,  in  the  possession  of  their  trade  and 
riches,  firom  the  power  of  the  public,  so  the  public  be- 
comes powerfol  in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  exten- 
sive  commerce  of  private  men.  This  maxim  is  true  in 
general ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  it  may 
possibly  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often  establbh 
it  with  too  little  reserve  and  limitation.  There  may  be 
some  circumstances,  where  the  commerce,  and  riches,  and 
luxury  of  individuals,  instead  of  adding  strength  to  the 
public,  will  serve  only  to  thin  its  armies,  and  diminish 
its  authority  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Man  is  a 
very  variable  being,  and  susceptible  of  many  different 
opinions,  principles,  and  rules  of  conduct.  What  may  be 
true,  while  he  adheres  to  one  way  of  thinking,  will  be 
found  false,  when  he  has  embraced  an  opposite  set  of  man- 
ners and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  state  may  be  divided  into  husband" 
men  and  manufacturers:  The  former  are  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  bnd ;    the  latter  works  up  the  mate- 
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rials  furnished  by  the  former}  into  all  the  cxxninodittes 
which  are  necessary  or  ornamental  to  human  life.  As 
soon  as  men  quit  their  savage  state,  where  they  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  must  fall  into  these 
two  classes ;  though  the  arts  of  agriculture  employ  at 
first  the  most  numerous  part  of 'the  society*.  Time  and 
experience  improve  so  much  these  arts,  that  the  land  may 
easily  maintain  a  much  greater  niunber  of  men  than  those 
who  are  i^nmediately  employed  in  its  culture,  or  who  fur* 
nish  the  more  necessary  manufactures  to  such  as  are  so 
employed. 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the  finer 
arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts  of  luxury^  - 
they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state ;  since  they  aflbrd 
to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  enjoymoits,  with 
which  taey  would  otherwise  have  been  unacquainted. 
But  may  not  another  scheme  be  proposed  for  the  em- 
ployment of  these  superfluous  hands?  May  not  the 
sovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  employ  them  in  fleets 
and  armies,  to  increase  the  dominions  of  the  state  abroad* 
and  spread  its  fame  over  distant  nations  ?  It  is  certain* 
that  the  fewer  desires  and  wants  are  found  in  the  pro- 
prietors and  labourers  of  land,  the  fewer  hands  do  they 
employ;  and  consequently,  the  superfluities  of  the  land* 
instead  of  maintaining  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  may 
support  fleets  and  armies  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than 


*  Mods.  Melon,  in  his  political  essmy  on  commerce^  aiserU,  that  eveo 
at  present,  if  you  divide  France  into  twenty  parts,  sixteen  are  laboorers 
or  peasants ;  two  only  artizans ;  one  belonging  to  the  law,  church,  and 
military ;  and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  bourgeois.  This  calcula- 
tion is  certainly  rery  erroneous.  In  France,  England,  and  indeed  most 
parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  liye  in  cities ;  and  even  tff  Uios« 
who  live  in  the  country,  a  great  number  ajre  artizans,  perhaps  abore  a 
third. 
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where  a  gre^t  inanj  arti  are  required  to  minister  to 
the  luxury  of  particular  per6on$.  Here  therefore  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  oppoeitipn  between  the  greatness  of  the 
state  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject.  A  state  is  never 
greater  than  when  all  its  superfluous  hands  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  pitblic.  The  ease  and  convenience 
of  private  persons  require^  that  these  hands  should  be 
employed  in  their  service.  The  one  can  never  be  satis- 
fied but  at  the  e^pence  of  the  other.  As  the  ambition  of 
the  sovereign  must  entrench  on  the  luxury  of  individuals ; 
so  the  luxury  of  individuals  must  diminish  the  force^  and 
dieck  the  ambition^  of  the  sovereign. 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  merely  chimerical ;  but  is  found* 
ed  on  history  and  experience,  llie  republic  of  Sparta 
was  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  state  now  in  the 
world)  conasting  of  an  equal  number  of  people  ^  and  this 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxury. 
The  Helotes  were  the  labourers;  the  Spantans  were 
the  soldiers  or  gentlemen.  It  is  evident,  that  the  labour 
of  the  Helotes  could  not  have  maintamed  so  great  a 
number  of  Spartans,  had  these  latter  lived  in  ease  and  ' 
delicacy,  and  given  employmetlt  to  a  great  variety  of 
trades  and  manufactures.  The  like  policy  may  be  re- 
marked in  Rome.  And,  indeed,  throughout  all  ancient 
history,  it  is  observable,  that  the  smallest  republics  raised 
and  maintained  greater  armies,  than  states,  consisting 
ef  triple  the  number  of  inhaUtants,  are  able  to  support 
at  present.  It  is  computed,  that  in  all  £u(*opean  na- 
tions, the  proportion  between  soldiers  and  people  does 
not  exceed  one  to  a  hundred.  But  we  read,  that  the 
city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its  small  territory,  raised  and 
maintained,  in  early  times,  ten  legions  against  the  La- 
tins. Athens,  the  whole  of  whose  dominions  was  not 
larger  than   Yorkshire,  sent  to  the  expedition  against 
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Sicily  near  forty  thousand  men*.  Dionyshis  the  el- 
der, it  is  said,  maintained  a  standing  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides  a  large 
fleet  of  four  hundred  sailf ;  though  his  territories  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  city  of  Syracuse,  about  a 
third  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  aud  some  sea-port  towns 
and  garrisons  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Illyricum.  It 
is  true,  the  ancient  armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  much 
upon  plunder :  But  did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their 
turn  ?  which  was  a  nK)re  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax, 
than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  In  short,  no  pro- 
bable reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the 
more  ancient  states  above  the  modem,  but  their  want 
of  commerce  and  luxury.  Few  artizans  were  maintained 
by  the  laboiu*  of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  soldiers 
might  live  upon  it.  Livy  says,  that  Rome,  in  his  time^ 
would  find  it  difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  army  as  that 
which,  in  her  early  days,  she  sent  out  against  the  Gauls 
and  Latins  f .  Instead  of  those  soldiers  who  fought  for 
liberty  and  empire  in  Camillus's  time,  there  were,  in 
Augustus's  days,  musicians,  painters,  cooks„  players,  and 
tailors ;  and  if  the  land  vras  equally  cultivated  at  both 
periods,  it  could  certainly  maintain  equal  numbers  in  the 
one  profession  as  in  the  other.  They  added  nothing  to 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  latter  period  more  than 
in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sovereigns 
may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy,  and 

*  TaucTPiPEt,  lib.  vji. 

t  DroD.  Sic.  lib.  vii.  This  account,  I  own,  is  lomewfaftt  suspicioiis,  not 
to  sajr  worse ;  chiefly  because  this  army  was  notcoknposed  of  citizens,  but 
of  mercenary  forces. 

{  Tm  Lifii,  lib.  vii.  cap.  24..  **  Adeo  in  qa«  laboramus,"  says  he, 
**  sola  crerimuiy  diriUas  luxuriamque." 
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consult  their  own  interest  in  this  respect,  more  than  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects  ?  I  answer,  that  it  appears  to 
me  ahnost  impossible ;  and  that  because  ancient  policy 
was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more  natural  and  usual 
course  of  things.  It  is  well  known  with  what  peculiar 
laws  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a  prodigy  that 
republic  is  justly  esteemed  by  every  one,  who  has  con- 
sidered human  nature,  as  it  has  displayed  itself  in  other 
nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the  testimony  of  history 
less  positive  and  circumstantial,  such  a  government  would 
:4>pear  a  mere  philosophical  whim  or  fiction,  and  impos- 
riUe  ever  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  And  though  the 
Roman  and  other  ancient  republics  were  supported  on 
principles  somewhat  more  natural,  yet  was  there  an  ex- 
traordinary concurrence  of  circumstances  to  make  them 
submit  to  such  grievous  burthens.  They  were  free  states ; 
they  were  small  ones  *,  and  the  age  bemg  martial,  all  their 
neighbours  were  ccmtinually  in  arms.  Freedom  naturaUy 
begets  public  spirit,  especially  in  small  states ;  and  this 
public  spirit,  this  amor  patria,  must  increase,  when  the 
public  is  almost  in  continual  alarm,  and  men  are  obliged, 
every  moment,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers for  its  defence.  A  continual  succession  of  wars 
makes  every  citizen  a  soldier :  He  takes  the  field'  in  his 
turn  :  And  during  his  service  he  is  chiefly  maintained  by 
himself.  This  service  is  indeed  equivalent  to  a  heavy 
tax ;  yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people  addicted  to  arm?,  who 
fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more  than  pay,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  gain  and  industry,  as  well  as  pleasure  *. 
Not  to  mention  the  great  equality  of  fortunes  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics,  where  every 
field,  belonging  to  a  diflPerent  proprietor,  was  able  to 

*  See^'oTE[0.] 
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maintain  a  fiimily,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of  citizens 
very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and  manufactures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures,  among 
a  free  and  very  martial  people,  may  sometimes  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  render  the  public  more  powerful,  it 
is  certain,  that,  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs, 
it  will  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency.  Sovereigns  must 
take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
introduce  any  violent  change  in  their  principles  and 
ways  of  thinking.  A  long  course  of  time,  with  a  va- 
riety  of  accidents  and  circumstances,  are  requisite  to 
produce  those  great  revolutions,  which  so  much  diver- 
sify the  face  of  human  affairs.  And  the  less  natural  any 
set  of  principles  are,  which  support  a  particulai  society, 
the  more  difficulty  will  a  legislator  meet  with  in  raising 
and  cultivating  them.  It  is  his  best  pcAicj  to  comply 
with  the  common  bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the 
improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Now,  according 
to  the  most  natural  course  of  things,  industry,  and  arts,  and 
trade,  increase  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
happiness  of  the  subjects  \  and  that  policy  is  violent 
which  aggranctizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  of  individuais. 
This  will  easily  appear  from  a  few  considerations,  which 
will  present  to  us  the  consequences  of  sloth  and  bar* 
barity. 

Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cul* 
tivated,  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves 
to  agriculture  j  and  if  their  skill  and  industry  increase^ 
there  must  arise  a  great  superfluity  firom  their  bbouft 
beyond  what  suffices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no 
temptation,  therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  indii8«- 
try  'j  since  they  cannot  exchange  that  superfluity  for  any 
commodities,  which  may  serve  either  to  their  pleasure 
or    vanity.     A    habit  of  indolence  naturally   prevails. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncukivated.  What  is 
cultivated,  yields  not  its  utmost  for  want  of  skill  and  assi- 
duity in  the  farmers.  If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies 
require  that  great  numbers  should  be  employed  in  the 
public  service,  the  labour  of  the  people  furnishes  now  no 
siq>erfluities^  by  which  these  niunbers  can  be  maintained. 
The  labourers  cannot  increase  their  skill  and  industry  on 
a  sudden.  Lands  uncultivated  cannot  be  brought  into 
tillage  for  seme  years.  The  armies,  meanwhile,  must 
either  make  sudden  and  violent  conquests,  or  disband  for 
want  of  sid)sistence.  A  regular  attack  or  defence,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  expected  from  such  a  people,  and  their 
sddiers  must  be  as  ignorant  and  unskilful  as  their  farmers 
and  manu&cturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour  5  and 
our  passions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.  When  a  na- 
tion abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  the 
proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study  agricul- 
ture as  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and  atten- 
tion. The  superfluity,  which  arises  from  their  labour, 
18  not  lost;  but  is  exchanged  with  manufactures  for  those 
commodities  which  men's  luxury  now  makes  them  covet. 
By  this  means,  land  furnishes  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  than  what  suffices  for  those  who  culti* 
vateit.  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  super- 
fluity goes  to  the  maintenance  of  manufactures  and  the 
improvers  of  Uberal  arts.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  public 
to  convert  many  of  these  manufacturers  into  soldiers,  and 
maintain  them  by  that  superfluity  which  arises  from 
the  labour  of  the  farmers.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  governments.  When 
the  sovereign  raises  an  army,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
He  imposes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to  re- 
trench what  is  least  necessary  to  their  subsistence.     Those 
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who  labour  in  such  commodities  must  either  enlist  in  th^ 
troops,  or  turn  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  therebj 
oblige  some  labourers  to  enlist  for  want  of  business.  And 
to  consider  the  matter  abstractedly,  manufactures  increase 
the  power  of  the  state  only  as  they  store  up  so  much  la- 
boiu:,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  which  the  public  may  lay 
claim,  without  depriving  any  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  more  labour,  therefore,  is  employed  beyond  mere 
necessaries,  the  more  powerful  is  any  state ;  since  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  that  labour  may  easily  be  converted  to 
the  public  service.  In  a  state  without  manu£ictures,  there 
may  be  the  same  number  of  hands ;  but  there  is  not  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  nor  of  the  same  kind.  All  the 
labour  is  there  bestowed  upon  necessaries,  which  can 
admit  of  Uttle  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatness  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  state,  are  in  a  great  measure  united,  with  regard 
to  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  a  violent  method,  and 
in' most  cases  impracticable,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  toil, 
in  order,  to  raise  from  the  land  more  than  what  subsists 
himself  and  family.  Furnish  him  with  manufactures  and 
commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himself.  Afterwards 
you  will  find  it  easy  to  seize  some  part  of  his  superfluous 
labour,  and  employ  it  in  the  public  service,  without  giving 
him  his  wonted  return.  Being  accustomed  to  inchistry, 
he  will  think  this  less  grievous,  than  if,  at  once,  you 
obliged  him  to  an  augmentation  of  labour  without  any 
reward,  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  ether 
members  of  the  state.  The  greater  is  the  stock  of 
labour  of  all  kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may  be  taken 
from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alteration 
in  it. 

A  public  granary  of  com,  a  storehouse  of  cloth,  a 
magazine  of  arms  ;   all  these  must  be  allowed  real  riches 
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and  strength  in  any  state.  Trade  and  industry  are  really 
nothing  but  a  stock  of  labour^  whichi  in  times  of  peace 
aod  tranquillity)  is  en^>loyed  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction 
of  individuals!  but»  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  in  part 
be  turned  to  public  advantage.  Could  we  convert  a  city 
into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  infuse  into  each  breast 
so  martial  a  geniusi  and  such  a  passion  for  public  good, 
as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  undergo  the  greatest 
hardships  for  the  sake  of  the  public ^  these  affections 
might  now,  as,  in  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a  sufficient 
spar  to  industry,  and  support  the  community.  It  would 
then  be  advantageous,  a$  in  camps,  to  banish  all  arts  and 
luxury;  and,  by  restrictions  on  equipage  and  tables, 
ms^e  ihe  provisions  and  forage  last  longer  than  if  the 
army  were  loaded  with  a.  immber  of  superfluous  re- 
tainers. But  as  these  principles  are  too  disinterested, 
and  too  difficult  to  support,  it  is  requisite  to  govern  men 
by  other  passions,  and  animate  them  with  a  spirit  of  ava- 
rice and  industry,  art  and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this 
case,  leaded  with  a  superfluous  retinue,  but  the  provisions 
flow  in  proportionably  larger. ,  The  harmony  of  the 
whole  is  still  supported ;  and  the  natural  bent  of  the 
mind,  being  more  complied  with,  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  public,  find  their  account  in  the  observance  of  those 
maxims. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  let  us  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  commerce,  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  of  the 
subject.  It  increases  the  stock  of  labour  in  the  nation ; 
and  the  sovereign  may  convert  what  share  of  it  he  finds 
necessary  to  the  service  of  tjie  public.  Foreign  trade,  by 
its  imports,  furnishes  materials  for  new  manufactures; 
and,  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in  particular  com- 
modities, which  could  not  be  consumed  at  home.     In 
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short,  a  kmgdbm  that  has  a  large  import  Mtd  export^ 
must  abound  more  with  industry,  and  that  employed  ii^oti 
delicacies  and  luxuries,  th&n  a  kingdom  which  reit8  cos- 
tented  with  its  native  commodities.  It  isy  therefore,  mont 
powerful,  as  Well  as  richer  and  happier.  The  individttab 
reap  the  bene^  of  these  commodities,  so  fir  as  they  gn^ 
tify  the  senses  and  appetites.  And  the  public  is  alM  a 
gainer,  while  a  greater  stock  of  labour  k^  by  this  tneansy 
stored  up  against  any  public  exigency:  that  is,  a  greal^rt* 
number  of  Uborious  men  are  maintained,  who  miiy  b« 
diverted  to  the  public  9ervice>  without  robbing'  any  dim 
of  the  necessaries,  of  even  the  chief  conTeniencei  of 
life. 

If  we  consult  hbtory,  Mtt  shall  find^  that)  in  most  at- 
tions,  foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  hamm 
manufactures,  and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxury.  Th« 
temptation  is  stronger  to  make  use  of  fcn^ign  commodi- 
ties, which  are  ready  for  use,  and  which  are  entirely 
'  new  to  us,  than  to  make  improvennients  on  any  dc^nestic 
commodity,  which  always  advance  by  sloir  degreft,  and 
never  affect  us  by  their  novelty*  The  profit  is  also  very 
great,  in  exporting  what  is  su|)erfluous  at  home,  and 
what  bears  no  price,  to  fbn?ign  nations^  whose  soil  or  cU*- 
mate  is  not  favourable  to  that  commodity.  Thus  mtt 
become  acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  luxury,  and  the 
profits  of  commerce-,  and  their  delicacy  and  industry^  be- 
ing once  awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  improve- 
ments  in  every  branch  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
trade.  And  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  advantage  which  arises 
from  a  commerce  with  strangers.  It  rouses  men  from  their 
indolence;  and  presenting  the  gayer  and  more  Oputait 
part  of  the  nation  with  objects  of  luxury  which  they  never 
before  dreamed  of,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  more  splen- 
did way  of  life  than  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed-     And» 
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at  die  ssune  time,  the  few  merchants  who  possess  the  se*- 
cret  of  this  importatioQ  and  exportation^  make  great  pro- 
fits ;  and,  becoming  rivals  in  wealth  to  the  ancient  nobili*- 
ty^  tempt  other  adTenturers  to  becpme  their  rivals  in  com- 
merce. Imitation  soon  difiloes  all  those  arts ;  while  do- 
mratic  manufiictares  emubte  the  foreign  in  their  improve- 
ment9|  and  work  up  every  home  commodity  to  the  utmost 
per£rction  of  which  it  b  susceptible.  Their  own  steel  and 
iron,  in  such  laborious  hands,  become  equal  to  the  gold 
and  rubies  of  the  Indies. 

When  the  afiairs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to  this 
situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade,  and 
yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  strangers 
will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we  must 
cease  to  labour  in  it.  The  same  hands  will  turn  them- 
selves  towards  some  refinement  in  other  commodities, 
trfiich  may  be  wanted  at  home.  And  there  must  always 
be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon,  till  every  person  in 
the  sttte,  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of 
hoBK  commodities,  and  those  in  as  great  perfection,  as  he 
desires  :  which  can  never  possibly  happen.  China  is  re- 
presented as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  empires  in  the 
world ;  though  it  has  very  little  commerce  beyond  its  own 
territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  a^  a  superfluous  di- 
gression, if  I  here  observe,  that,  as  the  multitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  number  of 
persons  to  whose  share  the  productions  of  these  arts  £iU. 
A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens  weakens 
any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
frpits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  of  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one 
can  doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  most  suitable  to  human 
paturei  and  diminishes  much  less  from  the  happmess  of  the 
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rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  pdor.  It  also  augments 
thepcwer  of  the  staiCy  and  makes  any  extraordinary  taxes 
or  impositions  be  paid  with  more  cheerfukiess.  Where 
the  riches  are  engrossed  by  a  few,  these  mnst  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  supplying  of  the  public  necessities. 
But  when  the  riches  are  dispersed  among  multitudes^  the 
burthen  feels  light  on  every  shoulder^  and  the  taxes  make 
not  a  very  sensible  difference  on  any  one's  uay  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that,  where  the  riches  are  in  few  hands, 
these  must  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  conspire 
to  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  the  poor,  and  oppress  them 
still  farther,  to  the  discouragement  of  all  industry. 

In  this  circumstance  consists  the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  present  in  the  worid,  or  that 
appears  in  the  records  of  any  story.  It  is  true,  the  £ng>» 
lish  feel  some  disadvantages  in  foreign  trade  by  the  high 
price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part  the  effect  of  the  riches  of 
their  artizans,  as  well  as  of  the  plenty  of  money :  But  as 
foreign  trade  is  not  the  most  material  circumstance,  it  is 
not  to  be  pjut  in  competition  with  the  happiness  of  so 
many  millions.  And  if  there  were  no  more  to  endear  to 
them  that  free  government  under  which  they  live,  this 
alone  were  su£Bcient.  The  poverty  of  the  common  peo- 
ple is  a  natural,  if  not  an  infallible  effect  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy ;  though  I  doubt,  whether  it  be  always  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  their  riches  are  an  infallible  result  of 
liberty.  Liberty  must  be  attended  with  particular  acci- 
dents, and  a  certain  turn  of  thinking,  in  order  to  produce 
that  effect.  Lord  Bacon,  accounting  for  the  great  advan* 
tages  obtained  by  the  English  in  their  wars  with  France, 
ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the  superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the 
common  people  amongst  the  former ;  yet  the  government 
of  the  two  kingdoms  w^s,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike. 
Where  the  labourers  and  artizans  are  accustomed  to  work 
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for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  small  part  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  it  is  difficult  for  them,  even  in  a  free  go^ 
vemment,  to  better  their  condition,  or  conspire  among 
themselves  to  heighten  their  wages.  But  even  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  a  more  plenti&l  way  of  life,  it  is 
easy  for  the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  to  conspire 
against  iiemy  and  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  the  taxes  on 
their  shoulders. 

It  n^y  seem  an  odd  position,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is,  in  some 
measive,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil  and  hap- 
piness of  the  climate ;  yet  there  want  not  reasons  to  justify 
this  paradox.     In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as  that  of  those 
more  southern  re^ons,  agriculture  is  an  easy  art ;  and  one 
man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses,  will  be  able,  in  a  sea- 
son, to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  consi- 
derable rent  to  the  proprietor.     All  the  art,  which  the 
£irmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground  fallow  for  a  year,  as 
soon  as  it  is  exhausted ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone 
and  temperatm-e  of  the  climate  enrich  it,  and  restore  its 
fiertility.     Such  poor  peasants,  therefore,  require  only  a 
simple  maintenance  for  their  labour.     They  have  no  stock 
or  riches,  which  claim  more ;    and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  landlord,  who  gives  no 
leases,  nor  fears  that  his  land  will  be  spoiled  by  the  ill 
methods  of  cultivation.     In  England,  the  huid  is  rich,  but 
coarse  ;   must  be  cultivated  at  a  great  expence  \   and  pro- 
duces slender  crops,  when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by 
a  method  which  gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a  course  of 
several  years.     A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England  must  have 
a  considerable  stock,  and  a  long  lease  *,    which  beget  pro- 
portional profits.     The  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Bur- 
gundy, that  often  yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds 
fir  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  have  scarcely 
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bread :  The  reason  ts»  that  much  peasants  need  no  stock 
but  then*  own  Umbs,  with  instniments  of  htisbandryi  which 
they  can  buy  for  twehty  shillings.  The£urmers  are  com- 
monly in  some' better  circumstances  in  those  countries* 
But  the  graziers  are  most  at  their  ease  of  all  those  who 
cultivate  the  l^nd*  The  reason  is  still  the  same.  Men 
must  have  profits  proportionable  to  their  expence  and 
hazard.  Where  so  considerable  a  number  of  the  labouring 
poor,  as  the  peasants  and  farmers,  are  in  very  low  drcum- 
stanceS)  all  the  rest  must  partake  of  their  porerty,  whether 
the  government  of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican. 

We  may  form  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  ncankind.  What  fa  the  reason,  why  no 
pcpple,  living  between  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet  attain 
to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  go- 
vernmenty  and  any  mUitary  discipline ;  while  few  nations 
in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  altogether  deprived 
of  these  advantages  ?  It  is  probable  that  one  OLxxse  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equalky  of  weather  in  the 
torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes  and  bouses  less  requisite 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in  part,  that  ne> 
cessity,  which  is  the  great  spur  to  industry  and  invention. 
Curis  acuens  mcrtaiia  corda.  Not  to  mention,  that  die 
fewer  goods  or  possessions  of  this  kind  any  people  enjoy, 
the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  arise  amongst  them,  and 
the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  a  settled  polke  or  regu- 
lar authcmty,  to  protect  and  defend  them  firom  foreign 
enemies,  or  from  each  other. 


ESSAY   II. 


OF  REFINEMENT  IN  THE  ARTS. 

Luxury  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  sigpifioitiony  and  maj 
maybe  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  In  ge* 
neral,  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of  the 
senses;  and  any  degree  of  it  niay  be  innocent  or  blame- 
aUe,  acccnrding  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the 
person.  The  bounds  between  the  virtue  and  the  vice 
cannot  here  be  exactly  fixed,  more  than  in  other  morai 
subjects.  To  imagine,  that  the  gratifying  of  any  sense,  or 
the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel, 
is  of  itself  a  vice,  can  never  enter  into  a  head,  that  is  net 
disordered  by  the  frenzies  of  enthusiasm.  I  have,  indeedf 
heard  of  a  monk  abroad,  who,  because  the  windows  of  his 
cell  opened  upon  a  noble  prospect,  made  a  cownant  wuiti 
Ks  eyes  never  to  turn  that  way,  or  receive  so  sensual  a  gr»» 
dfication.  And  such  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne 
or  Burgundy,  preferable  to  small  beer  or  porter.  These 
indulgences  are  only  vices,  when  they  are  pursued  at  the 
expence  of  some  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like 
manner  as  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his 
fortmie,  and  reduces  himself  to  want  and  beggary.    Where 
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they  entrench  upon  no  virtue^  but  leave  ample  subject 
whence  to  provide  for  firiendsy  family,  and  every  proper 
object  of  generosity  or  compassion,  they  are  entirely  in- 
nocent, and  have  in  every  age  been  acknowledged  such  by 
almost  all  moralists.  To  be  entu*ely  occupied  with  the 
luxury  of  the  table,  for  instance,  without  any  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  ambition,  study,  or  conversation,  is  a  mark 
of  stupidity,  and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper 
or  genius.  To  confine  one*s  expence  entirely  to  such  a 
gratification,  without  regard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  in.* 
dication  of  a  heart  destitute  of  humanity  or  benevolence. 
But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sufiicient  for  all  laudable  pur- 
suits, and  money  sufficient  for  all  generous  purposes,  he 
is  free  from  every  shadow  of  blame  or  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent  or 
blameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  preposterous 
opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  concerning  it; 
while  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises  even  on 
vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly  advantageous 
to  society ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  severe  morals 
blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury,  and  represent  it 
as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions,  disorders,  and  factions, 
incident  to  civil  government.  We  shall  here  endeavour 
to  correct  both  these  extremes,  by  proving,  ^rjf,  that  the 
ages  of  refinement  are  both  the  happiest  and  most  vir- 
tuous ;  secondly^  that  wherever  luxury  ceases  to  be  inno- 
cent, it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  .  and  when  carried  a 
degree  too  far,  is  a  quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps 
not  the  most  pernicious,  to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
efiects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life. 
Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  received  notions, 
seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients  \  action,  pleasure, 
and  indolence :    And  though  these  ingredients  ou^  to 
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be  mixed  in  difierait  proportions^  according  to  the  par* 
titular  disposition  of  the  person  *,  yet  no  one  ingredient 
can  be  entirely  wanting,  without  destroying,  in  some 
measure^  the  relish  of  the  whole  composition.  Indolence 
or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not  of  itself  to  contribute  much 
to  our  enjoyment ;  but,  like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  in- 
dulgence to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  ^iduch  can- 
not support  an  uninterrupted  course  of  business  or  plea- 
sure. That  quick  march  of  the  spirits,  which  takes  a 
man  from  himself,  and  chiefly  gives  satbfaction,  does  in 
the  end  exhaust  the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  oif 
repose^  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  i^ 
prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy,  that  destroy 
all  enjoyment,  ^  Educatiim,  custom,  and  example,  have  i 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
pursuits;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they  pro- 
mote a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so  fo*  fa* 
vourable  to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  industry 
and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual  occupa- 
tion, and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itself,  as 
well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour. The  mind  acquires  new  vigour;  enlarges  its 
powers  and  faculties  -,  and,  by  an  assiduity  in  honest  in- 
dustry, both  satifies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring 
up,  when  nourished  by  ease  and  idleness.  Banish  those 
arts  from  society,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and 
of  pleasure ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their 
place,  you  even  destroy  the  relish  of  indolence,  which 
never  is  agreeable,  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and 
recruits  the  spirits,  exhausted  by  too*  much  application  and 
fatigue. 

Another  advantage   of  industry  and  of  refinements 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
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seme  refinemtntf  in  the  liberal ;  ner  cm  one  be  cerried 
to  perfectioii,  without  being  nccomptniedt  in  some  de» 
greet  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  poUtidanif  renowned  generals  ai^ 
poetf»  ttsoally  aboundi  with  skilful  Weavers  and  ship* 
carpenters.  We  cannot  reaaonably  expecty  chat  a  piece 
of  woollen  doth  will  be  wrought  to  perfiaction  in  a  na>- 
tion  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy)  or  where  ethics  are 
neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affivts  all  the  arlSy 
and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused  from  their  le^ 
thargfiRDd  pnt  into  a  fermentation«  turn  themselves  on  aU 
sides*  and  carry  improvem^ta  into  every  art  and  ^ctenoe. 
Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banished,  and  men  ei^y  the 
privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  aet»  to 
cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  gs  those  of  the 
body. 

The  more  these  refined  art;  advance,  the  more  sodj^ 
men  become:  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  when  enndied 
with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  converaation» 
they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  solitude,  or  live 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant  manner,  which 
if  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
flock  into  cities  i  love  to  receive  and  communicate  know*- 
ledge )  to  shew  their  wit  or  their  breeding  (  their  taste 
in  conversation  or  living,  in  clothes  or  fumiturv.  Cup 
riosity  allures  the  wise  ;  vanity  the  foolish  (  and  pleasure 
both.  Particular  clubs  and  societies  are  every  where 
fermed :  Both  sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  man<- 
ner ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  briiavtmur, 
^refine  apace. '  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  which 
they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  b 
impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  hiunanitff 
ftnm  the  very  habit  of  conversing  tt^ether,  and  con- 
Irifaotipg  to  each  other's   pleasure  and  entertainment. 
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Thas  industry^  ittcwledge,  and  hymanitjfj  are  linked  to- 
gefther  bj  an  indissolable  chainj  and  are  foimd,  from  ex- 
perience as  well  as  reason^  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  po- 
Ibhed^  and)  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the  more 
laxurioos  ages. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
that  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  refine 
upon  pleasure,  the  less  will  they  indulge  in  excesses  of 
any  kind ;  because  nothipg  is  more  destructive  to  true 
pleasure  than  such  excesses.  One  may  safely  affirm,  that 
the  Tartars  are  ofiener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony,  when 
they  feast  on  their  dead  horses,  than  European  courtiers 
with  all  their  refinements  of  cookery.  And  if  libertine 
love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  fre- 
quent in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a 
[riece  of  gallantry ;  drunkenness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
less  common :  a  vice  mor^  pdious,  and  more  pernicious, 
both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  matter  I  would  ap- 
peal, not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petronius,  but  to  a  Seneca 
or  a  Cato.  We  know,  that  Caesar,  during  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, being  necessitated  to  put  into  Cato's  hands  a  ^/7/rf- 
doupCy  which  discovered  an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's 
<mn  sister,  that  stern  philosopher  threw  it  back  to  him 
with  indignation  ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath,  gave 
him  the  appellation  of*  drunkard,  as  a  term  more  oppro- 
brious than  that  with  which  he  could  more  justly  have  re- 
proached him. 

But  industry,  knowledge,  and  hnm^ty,  are  not  ad- 
vantageous in  private  life  alone ;  they  diffuse  their-  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the/w/Wrc,  and  render  the  government 
as  great  and^flourishing  as  they  make  individuals  happy 
and  prosperous.  The  increase  and  consumption  of  all 
the  commodities,  which  serve  to  the  ornament  and  plea- 
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sure  of  life,  are  advantages  to  society ;  because,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  multiply  those  imiocent  gratifications 
to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  of  storehouH  of  labour, 
which,  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  be  turned  to  the 
public  service.  In  a  nation,  where  there  is  no  demand  tat 
such  superfluities,  men  sink  into  indolence,  lose  all  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  are  useless  to  the  public,  which  cannot 
maintain  or  support  its  fleets  and  armies  from  the  industry 
of  such  slothful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at  pre- 
sent, nearly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago : 
But  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  those  kingdoms  ?  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  the  increase  of  art  and  industry.  When  Charles 
VIU.  of  France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  ¥rith  him  about 
20,000  men  \  yet  this  armament  so  exhausted  the  na- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  Guicq^uHin,  that  for  some  years  it 
was  not  able  to  make  so  great  an  efibrt.  The  late  king 
of  France,  in  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above  400,000 
men*;  though  from  Mazarine's  death  to  his  own,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  course  of  wars  that  lasted  near  thirty 
years. 

This  industry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge 
inseparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
the  best  advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  subjects.  Laws, 
order,  police,  discipline ;  these  can  never  be  carried  to 
,  any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has  refined 
itself  by  exercise,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vul- 
gar arts,  at  least,  of  commerce  and  manuEncture.  Can 
we  expect  that  a  government  will  be  well-modelled  by 
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a  peopki  who  know  not  how  to  make  aspinhing  wheel,  or 
to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  all 
ignorant  ages  are  infested  with  superstition,  wliich  throws 
the  government  off  its  bias,  and  disturbs  men  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  interest  and  happiness. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets 
mildness  and  moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  severity, 
which  drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return 
to  submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened  as  well 
as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  still 
more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  a  civilized  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance.  Factions  are  then  less  inveterate,  revolutions 
less  tragical,  authority  less  severe,  and  seditions  less  fre- 
quent. Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and 
after  the  field  of  battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel 
men  against  compassion,  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants 
divest  themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  undaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty. 
The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  enervating  either  the 
mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary,  industry,  their  insepa- 
rable attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage,  loses  some- 
what of  its  asperity,  by  politeness  and  refinement  ^  a 
sense  of  honour,  which  is  a  stronger,  more  constant,  and 
more  governable  principle,  acquires  fresh  vigour, by  that 
elevation  of  genius  which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a 
good  education.  Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither 
Lave  any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accom- 
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panied  with  discipline  and  martial  skiU,  which  are  sd- 
dom  found  among  a  barbarons  people.  The  ancients 
remarked^  that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that 
ever  knew  the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Ro- 
mans marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said 
with  surprise,  Tfuse  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline  !  It  is  obsenrable,  that,  as  the  old  Romansi 
by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were  almost  the 
only  uncivilized  people  that  ever  possessed  military  dis- 
cipline ;  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the  only  civilized  peo- 
j^,  among  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  courage  and  a 
martial  spirit.  Those  who  would  ascribe  this  efieminacy 
of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  ap[^ca- 
tion  to  the  arts,  need  but  c<Misider  the  French  and  EngHsb, 
whose  bravery  is  as  uncontestable,  as  their  love  for  the 
arts,  and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for  this  degene- 
racy of  their  countrymen.  They  show  us  how  the  sword 
was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  sovereigns ;  while 
the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealous  of  its  subjects,  the 
Florentine  democracy  applied  itself  entirely  to  commerce  ; 
Rome  was  governed  by  priests,  and  Naples*  by  women. 
War  then  became  the  business  of  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  spared  one  another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they  called  a 
battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp,  without  the  least 
bloodshed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  declaim 
against  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  ,which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  vir^ 
tue  and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  of 
grandeur  and  liberty  ;  but,  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered provinces  the   Asiatic  luxury,   fell   into   every 
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kind  of  corruption  ;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil  warS) 
attended  at  last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the 
Ls^in  classics,  whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of 
these  sentiments,  and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their 
state  to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East :  Inso- 
much that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  vice^ 
no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so  popular 
were  these  sentimeitts,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  the  old  rigid 
Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  most  egregious  instance 
of  modem  luxury  and  corruption  \  speaks  contemptuously 
of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though  the  most  elegant  Writer 
in  the  world  ;  nay,  employs  preposterous  digressions  and 
declamations  to  this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and* 
correctness. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  writers  mis- 
took the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman  state,  and 
ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded 
from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the  imlimited  ex- 
tent of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  con- 
venleitcies  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality 
and  corruption.  The  value  which  all  men  put  upon  any 
particular  pleasure,  depends  on  comparison  and  experience  j 
nor  k  a  porter  less  greedy  of  money,  which  he  spends  on 
bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier,  who  purchases  cham- 
paign and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  men ;  because  they  always  purchase  pleasures,  such 
as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire  :  Nor  can  any  thing '^ 
restrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue }  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all 
times,  will  naturally  abound  most  in  ages  of  knowledge 
and  refinement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms  Poland  seems  the  most 
defective  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peacej '  mechanical 
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as  well  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  cor- 
ruption do  most  prevail.  The  nobles  seem  to  have  pre- 
served their  crown  elective  for  no  other  purpose,  than  re- 
gularly to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  almost 
the  Only  species  of  commerce  with  which  that  people  arc 
acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  far  from  decaying  since 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourished  so 
much  as  during  that  period.  And  though  corruption 
may  seem  to  increase  of  late  years  ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  established  liberty,  when  our  princes  have 
found  the  impossibility  of  governing  without  parliaments, 
or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  preroga- 
tive. Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or  venality 
prevails  much  mcwre  ^ong  the  electors  than  the  elected  5 
and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  any  refinements 
in  luxury. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  shall 
find,  that  a  progress  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve,  if  not 
produce  a  free  government.  In  rude  unpolished  nations, 
where  the  arts  are  neglected,  all  labour  is  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation  of- the  ground  5  and  the  whole  society 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their 
vassals  or  tenants.  The  latter  are  necessarily  dependent, 
and  fitted  for  slavery  and  subjection  5  especially  where 
they  possess  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for  their  know- 
ledge in  agriculture  ;  as  must  always  be  the  case  where 
the  arts  are  neglected.  The  former  naturally  erect 
themselves  into  petty  tyrants  ;  and  must  either  submit  to 
an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order  j  or 
if  they  will  preserve  their  independency,  like  the  an- 
cient barons,  they  must  fall  into  feuds  and  contests 
among  themselves,  and   throw  the  whole  society  into 
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such  confusion,  as  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  most  des- 
potic government.  But  where  luxury  nourishes  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  peasants,  by  a  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  become  rich  and  independent :  while  the 
thuiesmen  and  merchants  acquire  a  share  of  the  property, 
and  draw  authority  and  consideration  to  that  middling 
rank  of  men,  who  are  the  best  and  firmest  basis  of  public 
liberty.  These  submit  not  to  slavery,  like  the  peasants, 
from  poverty  and  meanness  of  spirit ;  and  having  no 
hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others,  like  they^  barons,  they 
are  not  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  that  gratification,  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign.  They  covet 
equal  laws,  which  may  secure  their  property,  and  pre- 
serve them  from  monarchical,  as  well  as  aristocratical 
tyranny- 

The  lower  house  is  the  support  of  our  popular  go- 
vernment i  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed 
its  chief  influence  and  consideration  to  the  increase  of 
commerce,  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commons.  How  inconsistent,  then,  is  it 
to  Uame  so  violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  re- 
present it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  spirit ! 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature :  And  as  the  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  civilized  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  posterity, 
hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many  severe  judge- 
ments pronounced  against  luxury,  and  even  science; 
and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give  so  ready  an  as- 
sent to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily  perceived,  by 
comparing  diflTerent  nations  that  are  contemporaries ; 
where  we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better 
set  in  oppositioi>  those  manners,  vnth  which  we  are 
suffidently  acquainted.    Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  most 
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pernicious  and  most  odious  of  all  vices,  seem  peculiar  to 
uncivilized  ages  ^  and,  by  the  refined  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans,  were  ascribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations  which 
surrounded  them.  They  might  justly,  therefore,  have 
presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated, 
possessed  no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior 
to  their  posterity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  in  taste 
and  science.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly 
extolled  :  But  I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life 
or  fortune  much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or 
Tartar,  than  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentleman,  the 
rank  of  men  the  most  civilized  in  the  most  civilized 
nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  position  which  we  pro- 
posed to  illustrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  innocent  luxury,  or  a 
Refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  \  so  wherever  luxury  ceases  to 
be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and  when 
carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality  pernicious, 
though  perhaps,  not  the  most  pernicious,  to  political 
society. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
vicious.  A  gratificatioh  is  only  vicious,  when  it  en- 
grosses all  a  man's  expence,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 
such  acts  of  duty  and  generosity  as  are  rel^uired  by  his 
situation  and  fortune.  Suppose  that  he  correct  the  vice, 
and  employ  part  of  his  expence  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  in  reUeving 
the  poor ;  would  any  prejudice  result  to  society  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  consumption  vroukl  arise;  and 
that  bbour,  which,  at  present,  is  employed  only  in  pro- 
ducing a  slender  gratification  to  one  man,  would  relieve 
the  necessitous,   and  bestow  satis£iction  on   hundreds. 
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The  same  care  and  toil  that  raise  a  dish  of  pease  at 
C3u^tmaS|  would  give  br^ad  to  a  whole  familj  during 
six  months.  To  say,  that,  without  a  vicious  luxury,  the 
labour  would  not  have  been  employed  at  all,  is  cmly  to 
say,  that  there  is  some  other  defect  in  human  nature, 
such  as  indolence,  selfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for 
which  luxury,  in  some  measure,  provides  a  remedy ;  as 
ope  poison  may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue, 
like  wholesome  food,  is  better  than  poisons,  however 
corrected. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men,  that  are  at  present 
in  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ;  I  ask, 
is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the  most 
perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by  the 
greatest  reformation  that  Omnipotence  itself  could  work 
in  their  temper  and  disposition?  To  assert,  that  they 
cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the  land  is 
aUe  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  inhahhants, 
they  could  never,  in  such  a  UtQ{Man  sute,  feel  any 
other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily  sickness: 
and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries.  All  other 
ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  ourselves  or  others ; 
and  even  many  of  our  diseases  proceed  from  the  same 
origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and  the  ills  follow.  Tou 
must  only  take  csure  to  remove  all  the  vices.  If  you 
remove  part,  you  may  render  the  matter  won^.  By 
banishing  vicious  luxury,  without  curing  sloth  and  an 
Indifference  to  others,  you  only  diminish  industry  in 
the  state,  and  add  nothing  to  men's  charity  or  their  ge- 
nerosity. Let  us,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  assert- 
ing, that  two  opposite  vices  in  a  state  may  be  more, 
advantageous  than  either  of  them  alone;  but  let  us 
never  pronounce  vice  in  itself  advantageous.  Is  it  not 
very  inconsistent  fbr  an  author  to  assert  in  one  page. 
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that  moral  distinctions  are  inventions  of  politicians  for  pub- 
lic interest ;  and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that  vice  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public*  ?  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
system  of  morality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  talk  of  a  vice,  which  is  in  general  beneficial  to  society. 
I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
some  light  to  a  philosophical  question,  which  has  been 
much  disputed  in  England.    I  call  it  a  philosophical  ques- 
tion, not  z  political  one.     For  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  miraculous  transformation  of  mankind,  as 
would  endow  them  with  every  species  of  virtue,  and  free 
them  from  every  species  of  vice  ;  this  concerns  not  the 
magistrate,  who  aims  only  at  possibilities.     He  cannot  cure 
every  vice  by  substituting  a  virtue  in  its  place.     Very  often 
he  can  only  cure  one  vice  by  another ;  and  in  that  case, 
he  ought  to  prefer  what   is  least   pernicious  to  society. 
Luxury,  when  excessive,  is  the  source  of  many  ills  -,  but  is 
in  general  preferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would 
commonly  succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful  both 
to  private  persoiis  and  to  the  public.     When  sloth  reigns, 
a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails  amongst  indivi- 
duals, without  society,  without  enjoyment.     And  if  the 
sovereign,  in  such  a  situation,  demands  the  service  of  his 
subjects,  the  labour  of  the  state  suffices  only  to  furnish 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  labourers,  and  <ian   afibrd 
nothing  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  public  service. 

*  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
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OF  MONET* 

Money  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subject* 
of  commerce  ;  but  only  the  instrument  which  men  have 
agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity 
for  another.     It  is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade  :  It  is  the 
oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth 
and  easy.     If  we  consider  any  one  kingdom  by  Itself,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  greater  or  less  plenty  of  money  is  of  nd 
consequence ;  since  the  prices  of  commodities  are  always 
proportioned   to  the  plenty  of  money,   and  a  crown  in 
Harry  VII.'s  time  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  pound  does 
at  present.     It  is  only  the  public  which  draws  any  advan- 
tage from  the  greater  plenty  of  money ;  and  that  only  in 
its  wars  and  negociations  with  foreign  states.     And  this 
is  thi&  reason  why  all  rich  and  trading  countries,  from 
Carthage  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  have  employed  mer- 
cenary troops,  which  they  hired  from  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours.   Were  they  to  make  use  of  their  native  subjects, 
they  would  find  less  advantage  from  their  superior  riches, 
and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold  and  silver ;  since  the 
pay  of  all  their  servants  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
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public  opulence.  Our  small  army  of  20,000  men  is 
maintained  at  as  great  expence  as  a  French  army  twice 
as  numerous.  The  English  fleet,  during  the  late  war, 
required  as  much  money  to  support  it  as  all  the  Roman 
legions,  which  kept  the  whole  world  in  subjection,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors  *. 

The  great  number  of  people,  and  their  greater  industry, 
are  serviceable  in  all  cases ;  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private 
and  in  pubUc  But  the  greater  plenty  of  money  is  very 
limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even  sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a 
nation  in  its  commerce  with  foreigners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in  hu- 
man affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and  riches, 
and  hinders  them  irom  being  confined  entirely  to  one 
people ;  as  might  naturally  at  first  be  dreaded  from  the 
advantages  of  an  established  commerce.  Where  one  na^- 
tion  has  gotten  the  start  of  another  in  trade,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  latter  to  regain  the  ground  it  has  lost ;  be* 
(ause  of  the  superior  industry  and  skill  of  the  former,  and 
the  greater  stocks,  of  which  .its  merchants  are  possessed, 
and  which  enable  them  to  trade  on  so  much  smaller  profits. 
But  these  advantages  are  compensated,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  low  price  of  labour  in  every  nation  which  has  not 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  does  not  much  abound  in  gold 
and  silver.  Manufactures,  therefore,  gradually  shift  their 
places,  leaving  those^  countries  and  provinces  which  they 
have  already  enriched,  and  flying  to  others,  whither  they 
are  allured  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  labour ;  till 
they  have  enriched  these  also,  and  are  again  banished  by 
the  sanae  causes.  And  in  general  we  may  observe,  that 
the  deame^s  of  every  thing,  frc»n  plenty  of  money,  is  a 
dissdva^tage,  which  attends  an   established  commerce, 

*  See  Note  [P.] 
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and  sets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country,  by  enabling  the 
poorer  states  to  undersel  the  richer  in  all  foreign  markets. 
This  has  made  me  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the 
benefit  of  banks  and  paper  credit j  which  are  so  generally 
esteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation.     That  provisions 
and  labour  should  become  dear  by  the  increase  of  trade 
and  money,  is,  iA  many  respects,  an  inconvenience ;  but 
an  inconvenience  that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  effect  of 
that  pub^c  wealth  and  prosperity  which  are  the  end  of 
all  our  wishes.     It  is  compensated   by  the  advantages 
which  we  reap  from  the  possession  of  these  precious 
metals,  aiid  the  weight  which  they  give  the  nation  in  all 
foreign  wars  and  negotiations.    But  there  appears  no  rea- 
son for  increasing  that  inconvenience  by  a  counterfeit  mo- 
ney, which  foreigners  will  not  accept  of  in  any  payment, 
and  which  any  great  disorder  in  the  state  will  reduce  to 
nothing.     There  are,  it  is  true,  many  people   in  every 
rich  state,  who  having  large  sums  of  money,  would  prefer 
paper  with  good  security  ;  as  being  of  more  easy  transport 
and  more  safe  custody.     If  the  public  provide  not  a  bank, 
private  bankers  will  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
as  the  goldsmiths  formerly  did  in  London,  or  as  the 
bankers  do  at    present  in  Dublin:  And  therefore  it  is 
better,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  public  company  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  paper-credit,  which  always  will 
have  place  in  every  opulent  kingdom.     But  to  endeavour 
artificially  to  increase  such  a  credit,  can  never  be  the  in- 
terest of  any  trading  nation  \  but  must  lay  them  under 
disadvantages,  by  increasing  money  beyond  its  natural  pro- 
portion to  labour  and  commodities,  and  thereby  height* 
ening  their   price  to   the  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
And  in  this  view,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could 
be  more  advantageous  than  such  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the 
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money  it  received  *,  and  never  augmented  the  circulating 
coin,  as  is  usual,  by  returning  part  of  its  treasure  into  com- 
merce. A  public  bank,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut  off 
much  of  the  dealings  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers; 
and  though  the  state  bore  the  charge  of  salaries  to  the  di- 
rectors and  tellers  of  thi^  bank  (for,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding supposition,  it  would  have  no  profit  from  its  deal- 
ings), the  national  advantage,  resulting  from  the  low  price 
of  labour  and  the  destruction  of  paper  credit,  would  be  a 
sufficient  compensation.  Not  to  mention,  that  so  large  a 
sum,  lying  ready  at  conunand,  would  be  a  convenience  in 
times  of  great  public  danger  and  distress  ;  and  what  part 
of  it  was  used  might  be  replaced  at  leisure,  when  peace 
and  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  subject  of  paper-credit  we  shall  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  And  I  shall  finish  this  essay  on  money, 
by  proposing  and  explaining  two  observations,  which  may 
perhaps,  serve  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  our  speculative 
politicians. 

It  wa^  a  shrewd  observation  of  Anacharsisf  the 
Scythian,  who  had  never  seen  money  in  his  own  coim- 
try,  that  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to  the 
Greeks,  but  to  assist  them  in  numeration  and  arithme- 
tic. It  is  indeed  evident,  that  money  is  nothing  but  the 
representation  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  serves 
only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  estimating  them.  Where 
coin  is  in  greater  plenty,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is 
required  to  represent  the  same  quantity  of  goods ;  it  can 
have  no  effect,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  nation  within 
itself;  any  more  than  it  would  make  an  alteration  on  a 
merchant's  books,   if,  instead  of  the   Arabian  method 

*  This  la  the  case  with  tlie  bank  of  Amsterdam. 

f   Plut.  shtomodo  t^uh  tuos  ptofectus  in  virtute  seniirt possii. 
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of  noCadoni  which  requires  few  characters,  he  should 
make  use  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a  great  many. 
Nay,   the  greater   quantity  of  money,  like   the  Roman 
characters,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires   greater 
trouble  both  to  keep    and  transport   it.     But  notwith- 
standing this  conclusion,  which  must  be  allowed  just,  it 
is  certain,  that,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Ame- 
rica, industry  has  increased  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
except  in  the* possessors  of  those  mines;    and  this  may 
justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  the  increase 
of  gold  and  silver.     Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  every 
kingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to   flow  in   greater 
abundance  than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face : 
labour  and  industry  gain  life;    the  merchant   becomes 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and 
skilful,  and   even   the   farmer  follows  his  plough  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention.     This  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  if  we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a 
greater  abundance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by 
heightening  the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every 
one  to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow   or 
white  pieces  for  every  thing  he  purchases.     And  as  to 
foreign  trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is 
rather  disadvantageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind 
of  labour. 

To  accoimt,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must  con- 
sider, that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver, 
yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase  ;  but 
some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates  through 
the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effect  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of 
people.  At  first,  no  alteration  is  perceived ;  by  degrees 
the  price  rises,  first  of  one  commodity,  then  of  another ; 
till  the  whole  at  last  reaches  a  just  proportion  with  the 
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ncu  i|  nj/  ty  of  Specie  which  is  in  the  kingdom.     In  my 
Ci[  Ij  .111,  It  is  only  in  this  interval  or  intermediate  sitoa* 
t,.  11,  I'^'ivrfcn  the  acquisition  of  money  and  rise  of  prices^ 
till'-   thj  incrcising  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  favour- 
able to  iiiJ'istry.     When  any  quantity  of  money  is  im- 
porttd    into   a  nation,  it  is   not  at   first   dispersed   into 
muny  hands;    but  b  confined  to  the  cofiers  of  a  few 
persons,  who  immediately  seek  to  employ  it  to  advan- 
tage.    Here  are  a  set  of  manufacturers  or  merchants,  we 
shuU  suppose,  who  have  received  returns  of  goW   and 
silver  for  goods  which  they  sent  to  Cadiz.     They  are 
thereby   enabled   to  employ   more  workmen  than   for- 
pierly,  who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wages, 
but  are  glad  of  employment  from  such  good  paymasters. 
If  workmen  become  scarce,  the  manufacturer  gives  hij^ier 
wages,  but  at  first  requires  an  increase  of  labour ;    and 
this  is  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  who   can 
now  eat  and  drii\k  better,  to  compensate  his  additional 
toil  and  fatigue.     He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where 
he  finds  every  thing  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but 
returns  with  greater  quantity,  and  of  better  kinds,  for 
the  use  of  his  family.     The  farmer  and  gardener,  finding 
that  all  their  commodities  are  taken  ofiT,  apply  themselves 
with  alacrity  to  the  raiding  more ;  and  at  the  same  time 
can   afford  to  take  better  and  more  clothes  from  their 
tradesmen,  whose  price  is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  their 
industry  only  whetted  by  so  much  new  gain.     It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  money  in  its  progress  through  the  whole  com- 
monwealth ;  where  we  shall  ^nd,  that  it  must  first  quicken 
the  diligence  of  every  individual,  before  it  increase  the 
price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  a  considerable 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst 
other   instances,   from   the   firequent   operations   of  the 
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French  king  on  the  money;   where    It    was    always 
found,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numerary  value  did 
not  produce  a  proportional  rise  of  the  prices,  at  Feast 
for  some  time.     In  the  last  year  of   Louis  XIV.  money 
was  raised  three  sevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only 
one.  0>m  in  France  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price,  or  for 
the  s^unenumber  of  livres,  it  was  in  1683;  though  silver  was 
then  at  30  livres  the  mark,  and  is  now  at  50  *.    Not  to 
mention  the  great  addition  of  gold   and  silver,  which 
may  have  come  into  that  kingdom  since  the  former  period. 
From  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence,  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  in 
a  greater  or  less  quantity.     TTie  good  policy  of  the  ma- 
gistrate consists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still  in- 
creasing ;  because  by  that  means,  he  J^eeps  alive  a  spi- 
rit of  industry  in  the  nation,  and  increases  the  stock  of 
labour,  in  which  consists  all  real  power  and  riches.     A 
nation,  whose  money  decreases,  is  actually  at  that  time 
weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which 
possesses  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing  hand. 
This  will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  that  the 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  propor- 
tionable alterations  in  the  price  of  commodities.     There  is 
always  an  interval  before  matters   be   adjusted   to  their 
new  situation ;  and  this  interval  is  as  pernicious  to  indus- 
try, when  gold  and  silver  are  diminishing,  as  it  is  advan- 
tageous when  these  metals  are  increasing.     The  workman 
has  not  the  same  employment  from  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant ;  though  he  pays  the  same  price  for  every  thing 
in  the  market.    The  farmer  cannot  dispose  of  his  com  and 

♦  See  Note  [Q.] 
VOL.  I.  X 
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cattle}  though  he  must  pay  the  same  rent  to  his  landlord. 
The  porertj,  and  beggary^  and  sloth,  which  must  ensoe, 
are  easily  foreseen. 

II.  The  second  observation  which  I  proposed  to  make 
with  regard  to  money»  may  be  explained  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and  many 
provinces  in  Europe,  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the 
same  condition),  where  money  is  so  scarce,  that  the  land- 
lord can  get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants,  but  is  obliged 
to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and  either  to  consume  it  himself, 
or  transport  it  to  pbces  where  he  may  find  a  market.  In 
those  countries,  the  prince  can  levy  few  or  no  taxes  but 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  he  will  receive  smaU  b^iefit 
from  impositions  so  paid,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  kingdom 
has  little  force  even  at  home,  and  cannot  maintain  fleets 
and  armies  to  the  same  extent  as  if  every  part  of  it 
abounded  in  gold  and  silver.  There  is  surely  a  greater  dis- 
proportion between  the  force  of  Germany,  at  present, 
and  what  it  was  three  centuries  ago  *,  than  there  is  in  its 
industry,  people,  and  manufactures.  The  Austrian 
dominions  in  the  empire  are  in  general  well  pecked  and 
well  cultivated,  and  are  of  great  extent,  but  have  not 
a  proportionable  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe: 
proceeding,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  horn  the  scarcity 
of  money.  How  do  all  these  facts  agree  with  that  princi- 
ple of  reason,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  iti- 
self  akogether  indifferent  ?  According  to  that  principle, 
wherever  a  sovereign  has  numbers  of  subjects,  and  these 
have  plenty  of  commodities,  he  should  of  course  be  great 
and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy,  independent  of 

*  The  Italians  gjave  to  tlie  emperor  Maximilian  the  nickiiame  of  Foccf- 
Daxar  I.  None  of  the  enterprizes  of  that  prince  ever  succeeded,  for  want 
of  money. 
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^  greater  or  l^$s^r  abuiKJUnce  of  tb^  pc^qo^  mexzh. 
Th^se  acUnit  of  divisk>^$  smd  subdiviMOQS  tp  a  great  ex- 
mi(  1  an4  wher?  the  pieces  might  become  so  small  as  to 
b?  in  dagger  of  being  lost,  it  is  easy  to  mix  the  gold  or 
silver  with  a  baser  metalj  as  is  practised  in  sooie  comi- 
tries  of  ]^arppe,  and  by  th^t  means  raise  the  pieces  to  a 
bulk  9^e  sensible  apd  convenient.  They  still  serve  the 
sa^^e  piMl>osf  s  of  exchange^  whatever  their  number  may 
b^  or  what$^ver  cokMnr  tbey  may  he  supposed  to  have. 

To  these  difficultly  I  apswer,  that  the  eflGect,  here  sup 
posed  to  ^ow  from  scarcity  of  money,  reially  arises  from 
the  manners  ai^  CMstoi^  of  the  people  \  and  that  we  mis- 
take, as  i$  too  usuali  a  collateral  effect  for  a  cause.  The 
contradiction  is  only  app;u;enti  but  it  requires  soiaae  thought 
aud  reflection  to  discover  the  principles  by  which  we  can 
reconcile  reason  to  citperiena* 

It  seem?  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  the  prices  of 
every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  commodities 
and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  alteration  on  either  has 
the  same  effect,  either  of  heightening  or  lowering  the  price. 
Increase  t^e  commodities,  they  become  cheaper ;  increase 
the  money,  they  rise  in  their  value-  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  diminution  of  th?  former,  and  that  of  the  latter» 
have  contrary  tendencies. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  so  much  de* 
pend  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  commodities  and  th^t 
of  money  which  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  t}iat  qf  the  com- 
modities which  come  or  may  come  to  market,  and  of  the 
money  which  circulates.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up  in 
chests,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  prices,  as  if  it 
were  annihilated  ^  if  the  commodities  be  hoarded  in  ma« 
^ines  aqd  granaries,  a  like  effect  follows.  As  the  money 
^ni  commodities,  in  these  cases,  never  meet,  they  cannot 
afect  each  other.     Were  we,  at  any  time,  to  form  con- 
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jectures  concerning  the  price  of  provisions)  the  com, 
which  the  farmer  must  reserve  for  seed,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  family,  ought  never  to  enter  into 
the  estimation.  It  is  only  the  overplus,  compared  f  the 
demand,  that  determines  the  value. 

To  apply  these  principles,  we  must  consider,  that  in 
the  first  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  state,  ere  fancy 
has  confounded  her  wants  with  those  of  nature,  men, 
content  with  the  produce  of  their  own  fields,  or  with 
those  rude  improvements  which  they  themselves  can  work 
upon  them,  have  little  occasion  for  exchange,  at  least  for 
money,  which,  by  agreement,  is  the  common  measure  of 
exchange.  The  wool  of  the  farmer's  own  flock,  spim  in 
his  own  family,  and  wrought  by  a  neighbouring  weaver, 
who  receives  his  payment  in  com  or  wool,  suffices  for  fur- 
niture and  clothing.  The  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  ma- 
son, the  tailor,  are  retained  by  wages  of  a  like  nature ;  and 
the  landlord  himself,  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
content  to  receive  his  rent  in  the  commodities  raised  by 
the  farmer.  The  greater  part  of  these  he  consumes  at 
home,  in  rustic  hospitality :  The  rest,  perhaps,  he  dis- 
poses of  for  money  to  the  neighbouring  town,  whence  he 
draws  the  few  materials  of  his  expence  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoyments, 
and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content  with  what 
can  be  raised  in  their  neighbourhood,  there  is  more 
exchange  jmd  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money 
enters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradesmen  will  not  be 
paid  in  corn,  because  they  want  something  more  than 
barely  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes  beyond  his  own  parish 
for  the  commodities  he  purchases,  and  cannot  always 
carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him 
The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in  a  fordgn  country  $ 
and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  silver,  which  can  easily 
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be  transported  to  him.  Great  undertakers)  and  ma- 
nufiicturerS)  and  merchantSi  arise  in  every  commodity ;  and 
these  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  specie. 
And  consequently,  in  this  situation  of  society,  the  coin  en- 
ters into  many  more  contracts,  and  by  that  means  is  much 
more  employed  than  in  the  former. 

The  necessary  effect  is,  that,  provided  the  money  in- 
crease not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  must  become  much 
cheaper  in  times  of  industry  and  refinement,  than  in  rude 
uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proportion  between  the  cir* 
culating  money,  and  the  commodities  in  the  market, 
which  determines  the  prices.  Goods,  that  are  consumed 
at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, never  come  to  market  ^  they  affect  not  in  the  least 
the  current  specie  ;  with  regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  totally 
annihilated ;  and  consequently  this  method  of  using  them^ 
sinks  the  proportion  on  the  side  of  the  commodities,  and 
increases  the  prices.  But  after  money  enters  into  all  con- 
tracts and  sales,  and  is  everywhere  the  measureof  exchange, 
the  same  national  cash  has  a  much  greater  task  to  perform; 
all  commodities  are. then  in  the  market;  the  sphere  of 
circulation  is  enlarged ;  it  is  the  same  case  as  if  that 
individual  sum  were  to  serve  a  larger  kingdom;  and 
therefore,  the  proportion  being  here  lessened  on  the  side 
of  the  money,  every  thing  must  become  cheaper,  and  the 
prices  gradually  fall. 

By  the  most  exact  computations,  that  have  been 
formed  all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  alteration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomina^ 
tion,  it  is  found,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only 
risen  three,  or,  at  most,  four  times  since  the  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies.  But  will  any  one  assert,  that 
there  is  not  much  more  than  four  times  the  coin  in  Eu- 
rope, that  was  in  the  fifteenth  century^  and  the  centu- 
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ries  preceding  it  ?  The  Spaniards  and  Portoguese  from 
their  mines,  the  English^  French,  and  Dntch,  by  their 
African  trade,  and  by  their  interlopers  in  the  West  Indies^ 
bring  home  about  six  millions  a-year,  of  whkh  not  abore 
a  third  goes  to  the  East  Indies.  This  sum  alone,  in  ten 
years,  would  probably  double  the  ancient  stock  of  money 
in  Europe.  And  no  other  satbfactc^  reason  am  be 
given,  why  aD  prices  have  not  risen  to  a  much  more  ex- 
orbitant height,  except  that  which  is  derived  from  a  diange 
of  customs  and  manners.  Besides  that  more  commodities 
are  produced  by  additional  industry,  the  same  eoimmodities 
come  more  to  market,  after  men  depart  freto  their  an- 
cient simplicity  of  manners.  And  though  this  increase 
has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  money,  h  haS)  however,  been 
considerable,  and  has  preserved  the  proportion  between 
coin  and  commodities  nearer  the  ancient  standard. 

Were  the  question  proposed.  Which  of  these  methods 
of  living  in  the  people,  the  simple  or  refined,  is  the  niost 
advantageous  to  the  state  or  public  ?  I  Ac*dd,  wi&otit 
much  scruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  politics  at 
least ;  and  should  produce  this  as  an  additional  reason  (or 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactin-es. 

While  tnen  live  in  the  ancient  simple  manner,  and  sup- 
ply all  their  necessaries  from  domestic  industry,  or  from 
the  neighkourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no  t^ces  in 
money  froma  considerable  part  of  his  subjects  i  and  if  he 
will  impose  on  them  any  burthens,  he  must  take  payment 
in  commodities,  with  which  alone  they  abound }  a  mefbod 
attended  with  such  great  and  obvious  inconvtoiencies,  thttt 
they  need  not  here  be  insisted  on.  All  the  money  he  can 
pretend  to  raise>  must  be  fr*om  his  principal  citiesi  wha« 
alone  it  circulates ;  and  these,  it  Is  evidem,  cannot  ^&Jtd 
him  so  much  as  the  whole  state  could,  did  gold  and  silver 
ctrcuhte  throughout  the  whole.    But  besides  this  obvious 
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iMminu^ioQ  of  the  rei'ettue»  there  is  another  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  the  public  in  such  a  situation.  Not  only  the 
sovereign  receives  less  money^  but  the  same  money  goes 
not  so  far  as  in  tim«  of  industry  and  general  commerce. 
Every  thii^  is  dearer,  where  the  gold  and  silver  are  sup- 
posed e^ual  'f  and  that  because  fewer  commodities  come 
to  market,  and  the  whole  coin  bears  a  hig^«*  proportion 
to  iriiat  is  to  be  purchased  by  it ;  whence  alone  the  prices 
of  every  thing  are  fixed  and  determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  to  be  met  with  in  historians,  and  even  in.  common 
coaversation,  •that  any  particular  state  is  weak,  though 
fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely  because  it 
wants  money.  It  appears,  that  the  want  of  money  can 
never  injure  any  state  within  itself:  For  men  and  com- 
modites  are  the  real  strength  of  any  community.  It  is 
die  ain^^  manner  of  living  which  here  hurts  the  public, 
by  confining  the  gold  and  ^er  to  few  hands,  and  pre- 
venting its  universal  difibsion  and  circulation.  On  the 
contrary,  industry  and  tefinements  of  all  kinds  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  whole  state,  however  small  its  quantity 
may  be :  They  digest  it  into  every  vein,  so  to  speak;  and 
make  it  enter  into  every  transaction  and  contraa.  No 
hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.  And  as  the  prices  of  every 
thing  fall  by  that  means,  the  sovereign  has  a  double  advan- 
tage :  He  may  draw  money  by  his  taxes  from  every  part 
of  tike  state  \  and  what  he  receives,  goes  £uther  in  every 
purchase  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  prices,  that  money 
is  not  more  plentiful  in  China,  than  it  was  in  Europe  three 
centuries  ago :  But  what  inunense  power  is  that  empire 
possessed  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  and  military 
estaUishment  maintained  by  it  ?    Polybius  *  tells  us,  that 

*  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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provisions  were  so  cheap  in  Italy  during  his  time,  ^hat  in 
some  places  the  stated  price  for  a  meal  at  the  inns  was  a 
semis  a-head,  little  more  than  a  farthing !  Yet  the  Roman 
power  had  even  then  subdued  the  whole  known  world. 
About  a  centiiry  before  that  period,  the  Carthaginian  am- 
bassador said,  by  way  of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  more 
sociably  amongst  themselves  than  the  Romans ;  for  that, 
in  every  entertainment,  which,  as  foreign  ministers,  they 
received,  they  still  observed  the  same  plate  at  every  table  *. 
The  absolute  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  a  matter  oi 
great  indiflFerence.    There  are  only  two  circumstances  of 
any  importance,  namely,  their  gradual  increase,  and  their 
thorough  concoction  and  circulation  through  the  state ; 
and  the  influence  of  both  those  circtunstances  has  here 
been  explained. 

In  the  following  essay  we  shall  see  an  instance  of  a  like 
fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned  ;  where  a  collateral  effect 
is  taken  for  a  cause,  and  where  a  consequence  is  ascribed 
to  the  plenty  of  money  j  though  it  be  really  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

*  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  1 1 , 
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OF   INTEREST. 

Nothing  is  esteemed  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  any  nation  than  the  ioi^ess  (^  interest : 
And  with  reason  j  though  I  believe  the  cause  is  somewhat 
different  from  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  Lowness 
of  interest  is  generally  ascribed  to  plenty  of  money.  But 
money)  however  plentiful)  has  no  other  effect)  if  Ji$cedf 
than  to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  Silver  is  more  common 
than  gold ;  and  therefore  you  receive  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  for  the  same  commodities.  But  do  you  pay  less  in- 
terest for  it  ?  Interest  in  Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10 
per  cent,  in  Portugal  at  6 ;  though  these  placeS)  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  prices  of  every  thing,  abound  more  in. 
gold  and  silver  than  either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once)  and 
one  and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of  every 
guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful,  or  interest  lower  i 
No,  surely :  We  should  only  use  silver  instead  of  gold. 
Were  gold  rendered  as  common  as  silver)  and  silver  as 
common  as  copper ;  would  money  be  more  plentiful  or 
interest  lower  ?  We  may  assuredly  give  the  same  answer. 
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Our  shillings  would  then  be  yellow,  an4  our  halfpence 
white  i  and  we  should  have  no  guineas.  No  other  differ- 
ence would  ever  be  observed ;  no  alteration  on  commerce, 
manofactures,  navigation,  or  interest;  unless  we  imagine 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any  consequence.' 

Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variations  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals,  must  hold  in 
all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver 
fifteen  times  makes  no  difference,  much  less  can  the 
doubling  or  tripling  them.  AU  augmentation  has  no  other 
effect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and  conunodi- 
ties ;  and  even  this  variation  b  little  more  than  that  of  a 
name.  In  the  progress  towards  these  changes,  the  aug- 
mentation may  have  some  influence,  by  exciting  industry ; 
bat  letter  the  prices  are  settled,  suitably  to  the  new  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver,  it  has  no  manner  of  influence. 

An  effect  always  holds  proportion  with  its  cause. 
Prices  have  risen  near  four  tiaaes  since  the  discovery  of 
die  Indies ;  and  it  is  probable  gold  and  silver  have  multi- 
fdied  much  more :  But  interest  has  not  fallen  much  above 
hall  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is  not  derived  from 
the  <pnntity  of  the  precious  metab. 

Money  having  chiefly  a  fictitious  labie,  the  greater  or  less 
plenty  of  it  b  of  no  consequence,  if  we  consider  a  nation 
within  ksdf ;  and  the  quanity  of  ^>ecie,  when  once  fixed, 
diongh  ever  so  large,  has  no  other  effect,  than  to  oblige 
every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater  number  of  those  shining 
Ints  of  metal,  for  clothes,  fimuture,  or  equipage,  without  in- 
cramng  soy  one  convenience  of  life.  If  a  man  borrow 
money  to  build  a  house,  he  then  carries  home  a  greater 
load  'f  becaiae  the  stone,  timber,  lead,  ^ass,  &c  with  the 
laboor  of  the  masons  and  carpenters,  are  represented  by  a 
•greater  Quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  But  as  these  nekab 
are  conndered  diiefly  as  rqiresentations,  there  can  BO  ahe- 
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ratiofi  arise,  from  their  bulk  or  quantity,  their  weight  or 
colour,  either  upon  their  real  value  or  their  interest.  The 
same  interest,  in  all  cases,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
sum.  And  if  yon  lent  me  so  much  labour  and  so  many 
commodities  ;  by  receiving  five  per  cent,  you  always  re- 
ceive proportional  labour  and  commodities,  however  re- 
presented, whether  by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether  by  a 
pound  or  ah  ounce*  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for 
die  cause  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  interest  in  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  filed  in  any  nation. 

High  inter^t  arises  from  three  circumstances  :  A  great 
demand  for  borrowings  little  riches  to  supply  that  de- 
mand 'j  and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce :  And 
the  circismstances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  smdl  advance 
of  commerce,  said  industry,  not  <^  the  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silver.  Ltfw  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds 
from  the  three  of^KJsite  circumstances :  A  small  demand 
for  borrowing  \  great  riches  to  supply  that  demand ;  alKi 
ssoaH  profits  arising  fi^m  commerce  :  And  these  circum- 
scmces  are  all  connected  together,  and  proce^  frcnn  the 
increase  of  kidustry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and  silver. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  pr<y?e  these  points ;  and  shall  be- 
gin with  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  a  great  or  small  de- 
mand far  borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  frdto  a  savage 
state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyond  the  ori^ 
nal  mnfiAdtvde,  there  must  immediately  arise  an  inequality 
of  iMTOperty  \  and  while  some  possess  large  tracts  of  land, 
others  are  confined  within  narrow  Emits,  and  some^re  en- 
tirely without  any  landed  property.  Those  who  possess 
more  land  than  they  can  labour,  employ  those  who  po#- 
seis  none,  sind  slgree  to  receive  a  determinate  port  of  the 
product.  Thus  the  landed  interest  b  iminediately  esta- 
Ulshed ;  nor  is  there  any  setded  govemmcM,  however 
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rudci  in  which  afiairs  are  not  on  this  footing.  Of  these 
proprietors  of  Iand>  some  must  presently  discover  them- 
selves to  be  of  different  tempers  from  others ;  and  while 
one  would  willingly  store  up  the  produce  of  his  land  for 
futurity,  another  desires  to  consume  at  present  what  should 
suffice  for  many  years.  But  as  the  spending  of  a  settled 
revenue  b  a  way  of  life  entirely  without  occupation  j  men 
have  so  much  need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them» 
that  pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  will  be  the  pursuit  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  prodigals  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  misers.  In 
a  state,  therefore,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  in- 
terest, as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  must  be 
very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  hold  propor- 
tion to  it.  The  difference  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners  which  prevail.  By 
this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  increased  or  di- 
minished. Were  money  so  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg 
be  sold  for  sixpence ;  so  long  as  there  are  only  landed 
gentry  and  peasants  in  the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be 

'  numerous,  and  interest  high.  The  rent  for  the  same  farm 
would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky  :  But  the  same  idleness 
of  the  landlord,  with  the  high  price  of  commodities,  would 
dissipate  it  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  the  same  ne- 
cessity and  demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  case  diff[erent  with  regard  to  the  second 
circumstance  which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  Thb  effect 
also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of  the  people, 
not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  have, 
in  any  state,  a  greater  number  of  lenders,  it  b  not  suffi- 
cient nor  requbite,  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the 
precious  metab.    It  is  only  requisite^  that  the  property 

or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  b  in  the  state,  whe- 
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ther  great  or  small,  should  be  collected  in  particular 
hands,  so  as  to  form  considerable  sums,  or  compose  a 
great  monied  interest.  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders, 
and  sinks  the  race  of  usury :  and  this,  I  shall  venture  to 
affirin,  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  specie,  but  on  par- 
ticular manners  and  customs,  which  make  the  specie 
gather  into  separate  sums  or  masses  of  considerable 
value. 

For  suppose  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  should  have  five  pounds  slipt  into  his  pocket  in 
one  night ;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole 
money  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom ;  yet  there 
would  not  next  day,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more 
lenders,  nor  any  variatiop  in  the  interest.  And  were 
there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state, 
this  money,  however  abimdant,  could  never  gather  into 
sums  ^  and  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of 
every  thing>  without  any  farther  consequence.  The  pro- 
digal landlord  dissipates  it,  as  fast  as  he  receives  it*,  and 
the  beggarly  peasant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  ambi- 
tion of  obtaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  overplus 
of  borrowers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing  still  the 
same,  there  will  follow  no  reduction  of  interest.  That 
depends  upon  another  principle;  and  must  proceed 
from  an  increase  of  industry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and 
commerce. 

Every  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the 
ground ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is 
requbite  to  render  them  usefril.  There  must,  thei:efore, 
beside  the  peasants  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  another 
rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the  rude 
materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and  retain 
part  for  their  own  use  and  subsbtence.  In  the  infancy  of 
society,  these  contracts  between  the  artizans  and  the  pea- 
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sants»  an4  between  one  species  of  surtizans  and  another» 
are  commonly  entered  into  immediately  by  the  persons 
themselves,  who  being  neighbours,  are  eaauy  acquainted 
with  each  other's  necessities,  and  can  lend  their  mutual 
assistance  to  supply  them.  But  when  men's  industry  in- 
creases, and  their  views  enlarge,  it  is  found,  that  the  most 
remote  paru  of  the  state  can  assist  each  other  as  weQ  as 
the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  intercourse  of  good 
offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  and  intri- 
cacy. Hence  the  origin  of  nurchaMis,  one  of  the  most 
useful  races  of  men,  who  serve  as  agents  between  those 
parts  of  the  state,  that  are  wholly  unacquainted,  and  are 
ignorant  of  each  other's  necessities.  Here  are  in  a  city 
fifty  workmen  in  silk  and  linen,  and  a  thousand  custom- 
ers \  and  these  two  ranks  of  men,  so  necessary  to  each 
other,  can  never  ri^tly  meet,  till  one  man  erects  a  diop, 
to  which  all  the  workmen  and  all  the  customers  repair. 
In  this  province,  grass  rises  in  abundance :  The  inhabi- 
tants abound  in  cheese,  and  butter,  and  cattle ;  but  want 
bread  and  com,  which,  in  a  neighbouring  province,  are  in 
too  great  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  One 
man  discovers  this.  He  brings  com  from  the  one  pro- 
vince, and  returns  with  cattle  ^  and,  supplying  the  wants 
of  both,  he  is,  so  fiu',  a  common  benefactor.  As  the  peo- 
ple increase  in  numbers  and  industry,  the  difficulty  of  their 
intercourse  increases :  The  business  of  the  agency  or  mer- 
chandize becomes  more  intricate ;  and  divides,  subdivides, 
compounds,  and  mixes  to  a  greater  variety.  In  all  these 
transactions  it  b  necessary,  and  reasonable,  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  should  belong  to 
the  merchant,  to  whom,  ii|  a  great  measure,  they  are 
owing.  And  these  commodities  he  will  sometimes  pre- 
serve in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  money, 
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niiich  Is  their  common  repretentatioii.  If  gold  and  liiver 
have  increased  in  the  stale  together  with  the  induatrjt  it 
will  require  a  great  quantity  of  these  metals  to  represent 
a  great  quantity  of  commodities  and  labour.  H  industry 
alone  has  mcreasedi  the  prices  of  every  thing  must  sinky 
and  a  small  quantity  of  specie  will  serve  as  a  representa- 
tion. 

lliere  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind 
more  constant  and  insatiable  than  that  for  exercise  and 
employment;  and  this  desire  seems  the  foundation  of 
KDOst  of  our  passions  and  pursuits.  Deprive  a  man  of  all 
business  and  serious  occupation,  he  runs  restless  firnm 
one  amusement  to  another ;  and  the  weight  and  opgvear 
skm,  which  he  feels  from  idleness,  is  so  great,  that  he 
forgets  the  ruin  which  must  follow  him  from  his  immo- 
derate expences.  Give  him  a  more  harmless  way  of 
employing  his  mind  or  body,  he  is  satisfied,  and  feels  no 
longer  that  insatiable  thirst  after  pleasure.  But  if  the 
employment  you  give  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if  the 
profit  be  attached  to  every  particular  exertion  of  industry, 
he  has  gain  so  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  de- 
grees, a  passion  for  it,  and  knows  no  such  pleasure  as 
that  of  seeing  the  daily  increase  of  his  fortune.  And  thb 
is  the  reason  vdiy  trade  increases  frugality,  and  why, 
among  merchants,  there  is  the  same  overplus  of  misers 
above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  possessors  of  land,  there  is 
the  contrary. 

Commerce  increases  industry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
from  one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perish  or  become  useless.  It  increases  fru- 
gality, by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing  them 
in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  aflTection, 
and  remove  all  relish  for  pleasure  and  expence.  It  is 
an  infallible  consequence   of  all   industrious  professions 
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ta  beget  firugalitji  and  make  the  love  of  gain  prevail 
over  the  love  of  pleasure.  Amcmg  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians who  have  any  practice,  there  are  many  more  who 
live  within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  even  live 
up  to  it.  But  lawyers  and  physicians  beget  no  industry ; 
and  it  is  even  at  the  expence  of  others  they  acquire  their 
riches ;  so  that  they  are  sure  to  diminish  the  possessicms 
of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  fast  as  they  increase 
their  own.  Merchants,  op  the  contrary,  beget  industry, 
by  serving  as  canak  to  convey  it  through  every  comer  of 
the  state :  And  at  the  same  time,  by  their  fhigality,  they 
acquire  great  power  over  that  industry,  and  collect  a  large 
property  in  the  labour  and  commodities,  which  they  are 
the  chief  instruments  in  producing.  There  is  no  other 
profession,  therefore,  except  merchandize,  which  can 
make  the  monied  interest  considerable,  or,  in  other  words, 
can  increase  industry,  and,  by  also  increasing  frugality, 
give  a  great  command  of  that  industry  tQ  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  Without  commerce,  the  state  must 
consist  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whose  prodigality  and 
expence  make  a  c(»itinual  demand  for  borrowing ;  and  of 
peasants,  who  have  no  sums  to  supply  that  demand.  The 
money  never  gathers  into  large  stocks  or  sums,  which  can 
be  lent  at  interest.  It  is  dispersed  into  numberless  handsj 
who  either  squander  it  in  idle  shew  and  magnificence,  or 
employ  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  Commerce  alone  assembles  it  into  considerable 
sums ;  and  this  effect  it  has  merely  from  the  industry 
which  it  begets,  and  the  frugality  which  it  inspires,  inde- 
pendent of  that  particular  quantity  of  precious  metal 
which  may  circulate  in  the  state. 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that 
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Hieans  produces  lct\¥ness  of  interest.  We  must  now 
consider  how  far  this  increase  of  commerce  diminishes 
the  proiSts  arising  from  that  profession,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  third  circumstance  requisite  to  produce  lowness  of 
interest. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  on  this  head,  that  low 
interest  and  low  profits  of  merchandize,  are  two  events 
that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  origi- 
nally derived  from  that  extensive  commerce,  which  pro- 
duces opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied  inte- 
rest considerable.  Where  merchants  possess  great  stocks, 
whether  represented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it 
must  frequently  happen,  that,  when  they  either  become 
tired  of  business,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  en- 
gage in  conmierce,  a  great  proportion  of  these  riches 
naturally  seeks  an  annual  and  secure  revenue.  The 
plenty  diminishes  the  price,  and  makes  the  lenders  ac- 
cept of  a  low  interest.  This  consideration  obliges  many 
to  keep  their  stock  employed  in  trade,  and  rather  be 
content  with  low  profits,  than  dispose  of  their  money  at 
an  undervalue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  commence 
has  become  extensive,  and  employs  large  stocks,  there 
must  arise  rivalships  among  the  merchants,  which  dimi- 
nish the  profits  of  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  they  in- 
crease the  trade  itself.  The  low  profits  of  merchan- 
dize  induce  the  merchants  to  accept  more  willingly  of 
U  low  interest,  when  they  leave  off  business,  and  begin 
to  indulge  themselves  in  ease  and  indolence.  It  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  inquire  w.hich  of  these  circum- 
stances, to  wit,  low  interesty  or  iow  profits^  is  tlie  cause, 
and  which  the  effect  ?  They  both  arise  from  an  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  mutually  forward  each  other. 
No  man  will  accept  of  low  profits,  where  he  can  have 
high  interest  \  and  no  man  will  accept  of  low  interest, 

vol..  I.  T 
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where  he  can  have  high' profits.     An  txtenn?e  conw 
merce,  by  producing  large  stocks,  diminishes  both  inte- 
rest and  profits;   and  is  always  assisted,  in  its  diminn* 
tion  of  the  one,  by  the  proportional  sinking  of  the  other. 
I  may  add,  that,  as  low  profits  arise  firom  the  increase 
of  commerce  and  industry,  they  serve  in  their  turn  to 
its  farther  increase,  by  rendering  the  commodities  cheap- 
er, encouraging  the  consumption,  and  heightening  the 
industry.     And  thus,  if  we  consider  the  mdiole  connection 
of  causes  and  effects,  interest  is  the  barometer  of  the  state, 
and  its  lowness  is  a  agn  afanost  infallible  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  a  people,     k   proves  the  increase  of 
industry,  and  its  pron4>t  circulation,  through  the  whole 
state,  little  inferior  to  a  demonstration.       And  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impossible  but  a  sodden  and  a 
great  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  momentary  effect 
of  the  same  kind,  by  throwing  so  many  stocks  out  of 
trade  *,  it  must  be  attended  with  such  misery  and  want  of 
employment  to  the  poor,  that,  besides  its  short  duration, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  mistake  the  one  case  for  the 
other. 

Those  who  have  asserted,  that  the  plenty  of  money 
was  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seem  to  have  taken  a  col- 
lateral effect  for  a  cause ;  since  the  same  industry,  which 
sinlcs  the  interest,  commonly  acquires  great  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals.     A  variety  of  fine  manufactures, 
with    vigilant  enterprising  merchants,    will  soon,  draw 
money  to  a  state,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
world.       The  same  cause,   by  multiplying  the   ccmve- 
niences  of  life,  and  increasing  industry,  collects  great 
riches  into  the  hands  of  persons,  who  are  not  proprie- 
tors of  land,  and  produces,  by  that  means,  a  lowness 
of  interest.      But  though   both  these  effects,  plenty  of 
money  and  tow  interest,  naturally  arise  firom  comm^xre 
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and  industry,  they  are  altogether  independent  of  each 
other.  For  suppose  a  nation  removed  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  without  any  foreign  commerce,  or  any  knowledge 
of  navigation :  Suppose,  that  this  nation  possesses  always 
the  same  stock  of  coin,  but  is  continually  increasing  in  its 
numbers  and  industry :  It  is  evident,  that  the  price  of 
every  commodity  must  gradually  diminbh  in  that  king- 
dom ;  since  it  is  the  proportion  between  money  and' any 
species  of  goods  which  fixes  their  mutual  value  :  and>  upon 
the  present  supposition,  tlie  conveniences  of  life  become 
every  day  more  abundant,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
current  specie.  A  less  quantity  of  money,  therefore, 
among  this  people,  will  make  a  rich  man,  during  the  times 
of  industry,  than  would  sufHce  to  that  purpose,  in  igno- 
rant and  slothful  ages.  Less  money  will  build  a  houses 
pwtion  a  daughter,  buy  an  estate,  support  a  manufactory, 
or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage.  These  are  the  uses 
for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore,  the  graft- 
er or  less  quantity  of  it  in  a  state  has  no  influence  on  the 
interest.  But  it  Js  evident,  that  the  greater  or  less  stock 
ot  labour  and  commodities  must  have  a  great  influence  ; 
since  we  really  and  in  efifect  borrow  these,  when  we  take^ 
money  upon  interest.  It  is  true,  when  commerce  is  ex- 
tended all  over  the  globe,  the  most  industrious  nations  al- 
ways abound  most  with  the  precious  metals :  So  that  low 
interest  and  plenty  of  money  are  in  fact  almost  insepara- 
ble. B«t  still  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the  prmciple 
whence  any  phenomenon  arises,  and  to  distinguish  between 
a  cause  and  a  concomitant  effect.  Besides  that  the  specu- 
lation is  curious^  it  may  /requently  be  of  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  afiairs.  At  least,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  to  improve,  by  practice, 
the  method  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  which  of  all 
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others  are  the  most  important ;  thoof^  they  are  common- 
ly treated  in  the  loosest  and  most  careless  manner. 

Another  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  low  interest^  seems  to  be  the  instance  of  some 
nations  i  where,  after  a  sudden  acquisition  of  money,  or 
of  the  precious  metals,  by  means  of  foreign  conquest,  the 
interest  has  fallen,  not  only  among  them,  but  in  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  as  soon  as  that  nxmey  was  dispersed, 
and  had  insinuated  itself  into  every  comer.  Thus,  inter- 
est in  Spain  fell  near  a  half  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  we  are  informed  by  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega :  And  it  has  been  ever  ance  gradually  siiddng  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  Interest  in  Rome,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  fell  fix>m  6  to  4  per  cent,  as  we  learn 
from  Dion*. 

The  causes  of  the  sinking  of  interest,  upon  such  an 
event,  seem  diflferent  in  the  conquering  country  and  in  the 
neighbouring  states  \  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we  jusdy 
ascribe  that  effect  merely  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  * 
silver. 

In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imapne,  that 
this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands, 
and  be  gathered  into  large  sums,  which  seek  a  secure  re- 
venue, either  by  the  purchase  of  land,  or  by  interest  \  and 
consequently  the  same  efiect  follows,  for  a  little  time,  as 
if  there  had  been  a  great  accession  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  increase  of  lenders  above  the  borrowers  sinks 
the  interest  \  and  so  much  the  faster,  if  those,  who  have 
acquired  those  large  sums,  find  no  industry  or  commerce 
in  the  state,  and  no  method  of  Employing  their  money  but 
by  lending  it  at  interest.    But  after  this  new  mass  of  gold 

♦  Ub.  ti. 
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and  silver  has  been  digested^  and  has  circulated  through 
the  whole  state»  afiairs  will  soon  return  to  their  former 
situation;  while  the  landl(»tls  and  new  money-holders» 
living  idly»  squander  above  their  income ;  and  the  former 
daily  contract  debt,  and  the  latter  encroach  on  their  stock 
till  its  final  extinction.  The  whole  money  may  still  bein 
the  state,  and  make  itself  felt  by  the  increase  of  prices : 
But  not  bdng  now  collected  into  any  large  masses  or 
stocks,  the  disproportion  between  the  borrowers  and  len- 
ders is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  consequently  the  high 
interest  returns. 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rome,  that,  so  early  as  Ti- 
berius's  time,  interest  had  again  mounted  to  6* per  cent. 
though  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain  the  empire  of 
money.  In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  on  mortgages  in 
Italy,  bore  6  per  ce$tt.\i  on  common  securities  in  Bithy- 
nb,  12 1.  And  if  interest  in  Spain  has  not  risen  to  its  old 
pitch,  this  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  the  continuance 
of  the  same  cause  that  sunk  it,  to  wit,  the  large  fortunes 
continually  made  in  the  Indies,  which  come  over  to  Spain 
bota  time  to  time,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  borrow- 
ers. By  tins  accidental  and  extraneous  cause,  more  money 
is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  b  collected  in- 
to large  sums,  than  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state, 
where  there  are  so  little  commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest,  which  has  followed  in 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  thit 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual ;  and  has  not  proceed- 
ed firom  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely  in  it- 
sdf ;  but.from  that  of  industry,  which  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  former  increase,  in  that  interval,  before  it  raises  the 

*  Columella,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
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prices  of  Uxxtr  and  provisions.  For  to  return  to  the 
foregoing  supposition ;  if  the  industry  of  England  had 
risen  asmnichfroxn  other  causes  (and  that  rise  might  easily 
have  happened,  though  the  stock  of  money  had  itaiained 
the  same),  must  not  all  the  same  oonsac{o6noes  have  foU 
kcved,  ^ich  i;v«  observe  at  present  ?  Hie  same  people 
would  in  that  case,  be  found  in  the  kiagdocu,  the  same 
commodities,  the  same  industry,  manufiurtves,  and  com- 
merce ;  and  consequently  the  same  merdisnts,  -mth  the 
same  stocks,  thtft  is,  <mth  the  ^same  coramsoid  over  labour 
and  commodities,  only  represented  by  a  smaller  nmnber 
of  white  or  yelk)w  pieces  ^  "fvihich,  beinga  tigusMoteitoe  of 
no  moment,  would  only  uSkct  <the  waggoner,  porter,  and 
trunk-maker.  LuBury,  there|we,  manuftctnres,  arts,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  flourishing  equatty  as  at  present,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  interest  must  also^arre  been  as  I0W4  ^nice  that 
is  the  necessary  result  of  all  these  circoiidtaoces,  so  far  as 
they  determine  the  profits  of  <:o«imcrce,  and  the  propor- 
tiovi  between  the  borrowers  and  lenders  n  maj  state. 


ESSAY  V. 


OP  THE  bALANCB  OF  TRADE. 

It  is  very  usual^  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
merce, to*  prohibit  the  expcHtation  of  commodities>  and  to 
preserve  among  themselves  whatever  they  think  valuable 
and  useful.  They  do  iiot  consider,  that»  in  this  prohibition, 
they  act  directly  contrary  to  their  intention ;  and  that  the 
more  is  exported  of  any  ccmunodity,  the  more  will  be 
raised  at  home,  of  which  they  themselves  will  always  have 
the  first  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ;  that 
being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica,  that 
the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate  of  any 
foreigner.  And  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they  were 
so  much  in,  earnest,  that  informers  were  thence  called 
sycophants  among  them,  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
signify ^^/  and  discoverer  *.  There  are  proofs  in  many  old 
acts  of  parliament  of  the  same  ignorance  in  the  nature  of 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  And 
to  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportation  of  com  is  almost 

♦  Plut.  De  Curiositate. 
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always  prohibited ;  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  fa- 
mines ;  though  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  contributes  more 
(o  the  frequent  famines,  which  so  much  distress  that  fertile 
country. 

The  same  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  also 
prevailed  among  several  nations ;  and  it  required  both 
reason  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  these 
prohibitions  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise  the  ex- 
change against  them,  and  produce  a  still  greater  exports-  * 
tion. 

/rhese  errors,  one  may  say,  are  gross  and  palpable :  But 
there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  ^well  acquainted  with 
commerce,  a  strong  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  a  fear  that  all  their  gold  and  silver  may  be  leav- 
ing them.  This  seems' to  me,  almost  in  every  case,  a 
groundless  apprehension ;  and  I  should  as  soon  dread, 
that  all  our  springs  and  rivers  should  be  exhausted,  as  that 
money  should  abandon  a  kingdom  where  there  are  peojde 
and  industry.  Let  us  carefully  preserve  these  latter  ad- 
vantages •,  and  we  need  never  be  apprehensive  of  Josxng 
the  former. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  aU  calculations  concerning  the 
balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  facts  and 
suppositions.  The  custom-house  books  are  allowed  to  be 
an  insufficient  ground  of  reasoning ;  nor  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change much  better ;  unless  we  consider  it  with  all  nationsi 
and  know  also  the  proportion  of  the  several  sums  remit- 
ted 5  which  one  may  safely  pronounce  impossible.  Every 
man,  who  has  ever  reasoned  on  this  subject,  has  always  pro- 
ved his  theory,  whatever  it  was,  by  facts  and  calculations,  . 
and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  commodities  sent  to  all 
foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  an 
tiniversal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated, 
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by  a  detail  of  pardculars^  that  the  bafa^pce  was  against 
than  for  so  cmisiderable  a  sum  as  must  leave  them  with- 
out a  single  shilling  in  five  or  six  years.  But  luckily, 
twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  with  an  expensive 
foreign  war ;  yet  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that  money  is 
still  more  pl^tifiil  among  us  than  in  any  former  pe- 
riod. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entert^ning  on  this  head  than 
fDr.  Swift  'y  an  author  so  quick  in  discerning  the  mis- 
takes and  absurdities  of  others.  He  says,  in  hi  sSiort 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  that  the  whole  cash  of  that 
kingdom  formerly  amounted  but  to  j0.5OO,OOO ;  that  out 
of  thb  the  Irish  remitted  every  year  a  neat  million  to 
England,  and  had  scarcely  any  other /source  from  which 
they  could  compensate  themselves,  and  little  other  foreign 
trade  than  the  importation  of  French  wines,  for  which 
they  paid  ready  money.  The  consequence  of  this  situa- 
tion, which  must  be  owned  to  be  disadvantageous,  was, 
that,  in  a  course  of  three  years,  the  current  money  of  Ire- 
land, from  jfi.50(;>|000,  was  reduced  to  less  than  twa 
And  at  present,  I  8uppose>  in  a  course  of  SO  years,  it  is  ab- 
sdutely  nothing.  Yet  I  know  not  how  that  opinion  of 
the  advance  of  riches  in  Ireland,  which  gave  the  Doctor 
so  much  indignation,  seems  still  to  continue,  and  gain 
ground  with  every  body. 

In  diort,  this  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself, 
whorever  one  is  out  of  humour  with  the  ministry,  or  is 
in  low  spirits^  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  all  the  exports  which  counterba- 
lance the  imports,  it  may  hare  be  proper  to  form  a  ge- 
neral argument,  that  may  prove  the  impossibility  of  thir 
event,  so  long  as  we  preserve  our  people  and  our  indus- 
try. 
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^uppow  fMM>£fths  of  all  the  nmary  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  be  annihibted  iaoae  nighty  tadthe  aatioftredneed 
to  the  sMse  condition,  wkh  regwd  to  specie,  as  in  the 
reigm  of  die  Harrys  and  fidwaidsy  what  woold  be  tfaecoo- 
sequeace  i  Must  not  the^psict  of  all  laboar  and  comnodi- 
ties  fiak  in  proportkio,  and  every  thing  be  sold  as  cheap 
as  they  were  in  those  ages  ?  What  nation  could  then  dis- 
pute with  us  in  aay  fi>necgn  lurfaet^  or  pretend  to  ttavigate 
or  to  sell  mamifiutures  at  the  sane  price,  which  to  ul 
woidd  afibrd  sufficient  prc^t  i  In  howlittfe  ti«ie>  tbetv- 
Sore,  must  tlus  bring  back  the  moaey  which  he  had  tost, 
and  rabe  us  to  the  level  of  all  the  neighbouring  natioiiB  ? 
Where,  after  we  have  arriired,  we  imnediatety  lose  the 
adTantage  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  commodities; 
and  die  fartUsr  flowing  in  of  money  is  stopped  by  onr 
falness  and  repletion. 

Again,  suppose,  diat  all  the  nKney  of  <3reat  Britain 
were  mmkiplied  fiveibU  in  a  night,  must  not  the  contrary 
effect  foUow  i  Mvst  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rise 
to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neig^ibouring  naticHU 
oonld  afford  to  buy  from  us ;  while  their  commodities,  on 
the  other  hand,  became  compamtively  so  cheap^  that,  in 
spite  of  idl  the  laws  which  could  be  formed,  they  would 
be  run  in  upon  us,  and  our  money  flow  out  $  till  w«  faU 
to  a  level  with  foreigners,  and  lose  that  great  superiority 
of  riches,  which  had  laid  us  mMier  such  disadvantages^  f 

Now,  it  is  evide]3t,^tfaat  the  same  causes  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  ihey  to  happen 
miraculously,  mnst  prevent  thmr  happening  in  the  com* 
mon  course  of  nature,  and  must  for  ever,  in  all  neighs 
bonring  nations,  preserve  ^money  nearily  propoi^naMe 
to  the  art  andindustry  of  eadi  nation^  AU  water, where* 
ever  it  communicates,  remains  always  at  a  level.  Ask 
naturalists  the  reason ;  they  tell  you,  that,  were  it  to  be 
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raised  ia  any  one  place>  the  superior  gnmty  of  that  part 
wot  being  iwiianced,  must  -4epi«9$  k,  tiH  it  neets  a  couq- 
twpoise^  and  diat  the  same  causey  which  redresses  the 
ineqtnUtywlieiiu  h3{^>eiis,  hnist  f or  ever  prevent  k,  with- 
out  foooe  nMent  external  operation  *. 

Cm  tone  imagine,  that  it  had  everheen  poasibloy  by  wy 
hrws,  -or  even  by  any  art  of  industry,  to  have  kept  all  the 
iMBey  m  Spain,  winch  the  gidleons  have  brought  from 
'die  Indies  ?  Or  tiiat  all  commodides  conkl  be  sold  in 
Ifrance  for  a  tenth  «f  the  price  wliich  they  would  yield 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  witfaont  finding  their 
way  thither,  and  draining  fiiom  that  immense  treamre  t 
What  other  reason,  indeed,  is  there,  why  all  nations,  at 
present,  gain  in  their  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugidi  but 
because  it  h  imposnUe  to  heap  up  mcney,  jw>re  than  any 
fluid,  beyond  its  proper  leviel  ?  The  sovereigns  of  these 
countnes  havie  Aown,  that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to 
keep  their  gold  and  silver  to  themselves,  had  it  been  in 
any  degree  practicable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  o^  be  raided  above  the  level 
of  the-summding  'ebnient,  if  the  flacmer  has  no  comtoMi- 
cation  vaith  the  iateer ;  so  in  fioney,  if  the  <:on»muni- 
cotbn  be  est  ofl^  by  iwy  tnotbriid orphftsicaliit^pediment 
(fi»r  ail  hdwsaione  are  inefiectnal),  thfere  4nay^  in  sack  a 
case,  bei  a  rs^iry  great  inequality  ^  money.  Thut  ^  im- 
VKRse  distance  of  China,'  together  with  the  iftopopoKes  -of 
our  ImUa  Qompantes^  obstruotiiig  the  cdmmunicatioi^  pi^ 
serve  an  Europe  the  gcdd  and  silver,  eapecially  die  latter, 

♦  There  is  another  cause,  though  more  limited  in  its  operation,  which 
checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  partittAar  mtioil  to  l^ith  ibB 
UngAom  tra4es.  When  ^ure  impwtinore  yodi  ttmi  we  taport,  ihe  ejnUmy 
taoB  ^gtinstii$, and  this  becomes  a  new  flpcgyrngeipent  toetffotii  n  much 
as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  insurance  of  the  money  which  becomes  da# 
wonUi  aau>imt  to.  For  the  exchange  can  never  rise  hut  a  little  higher  than 
thesunu 
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in  much  greater  plenty  than  they  are  found  in  that  king* 
dom.  But,  notwithstanding  this  great  obstruction^  the 
force  of  the  causes  above  mentioned  is  still  evident.  The 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  in  general  surpasses  perhaps 
that  of  China,  with  regard  to  manual  arts  and  manufac- 
tures,  yet  are  we  never  aUe  to  trade  thither  without  great 
disadvantage.  And  were  it  not  for  the  continued  recruits 
which  we  receive  firom  America,  money  would  soon  sink 
in  Europe,.and  rise  in  China,  till  it  came  nearly  to  a  levd 
in  both  places.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt,  but 
that  industrious  nation,  were  they  as  near  us  as  Poland  or 
Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of  our  q)ecie, 
and  draw  to  themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  West  India 
treasures.  We  need  not  have  recourse  to  a  physical  at- 
traction, in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  of  this  opera- 
tion. There  is  a  moral  attraction,  arising  finom  the  inter- 
ests and  pasacms  of  men,  which  is  fiiU  as  potent  and  in- 
hOOAe. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdom  among  themselves,  but  by  the  force  of  this 
principle,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  money  to  lose 
its  level,  and  either  to  rise  or  sink  beyond  the  proportiofl 
of  the  bbour  and  commodities  which  are  in  each  pro- 
vmce  ?  Did  not  long  experience  make  peofde  easy  on 
thb  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloomy  reflections  mi^  cal- 
culations afibrd  to  a  melancholy  Toikshireman,  while 
he  computed  and  magnified  the  sums  drawn  to  Lon- 
don by  taxes,  absentees,  commodities,  and  found  on 
comparison  the  opposite  articles  so  much  inferior  ?  And 
no  doubt,  had  the  Hqaarch/  subsisted  in  England,  the 
legislature  of  each  state  had  been  continually  alarmed  by 
the  fear  of  a  wrong  balance ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  mutual  hatred  of  these  states  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely violent  on  account  of  their  close  neighbourhood. 
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they  wcNild  have  loaded  and  oppressed  aU  commerce,  bjr 
a  jealous  and  superfluous  cauticm.  Since  the  union  has 
reoooved  the  barriers  between  Scotland  and  England, 
which  of  these  nations  gains  from  the  other  by  this  free 
commerce  ?  Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received  any 
increase  of  riches,  can  it  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by 
any  thing  but  the  increase  of  its  art  and  industry  ?  Jt 
was  a  common  apprehension  in  England, .  before  the 
Union,  as  we  learn  from  U  Abbe  du  Bois  *,  that  Scotland 
would  soon  drain  them  of  their  treasure,  were  an  open 
trade  allowed ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  a  con- 
trary apprehension  prevailed :  With  what  justice  in  both 
time  has  shown. 

What  happens  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must 
take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other, 
and  with  Italy,  mdependent  of  the  legislature ;  as  much 
as  the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  seve* 
ral  parishes  of  each  county.  And  any  man  who  travels 
over  Etrope  at  this  day,  may  see,  by  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, that  i^oney,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  jealousy  of 
princes  and  states,  has  brought  itself  nearly  to  a  level ; 
and  that  the  diflference  between  one  kingdom  and  another 
it>not  greater  in  this  respect,  than  it  is  often  between  dif- 
fer^t  provmces  of  the  same  kingdom.  Men  naturally 
flock  to  capital  cities,  sea-ports,  and  navigable  rivers. 
There  we  find  more  men,  more  industry,  more  commodi- 
ties, and  ccmsequently  more  money  -,  but  still  the  htter 
diflerence  holds  proporticm  with  the  former,  and  the  level 
18  preserved  f- 

*  I^t  Interest  d* Angleterre  mal-cnlendus: 
t  See  NoTi  [R.] 
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Oar  jealousy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  withom 
bounds ;  and  the  former  sentiment,  at  leasti  must  be  ac- 
knoiriedged  reasonable  and  well-grounded.  These  pas- 
sions have  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstruct 
tions  upon  commerce^  where  we  are  accused  of  being 
commonly  the  aggressors.  But  what  have  we  gained  by 
the  bargain  ?  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our  wool* 
fen  manufactures,  and  transferred  the  comm^'ce  of  wine 
to  Spun  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worse  liquor  at  a 
higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmen  who  would 
not  think  their  country  absolutely  ruined,  were  French 
wines  sold  in  England  so  cheap  and  in  such  abundance  as 
to  supplant,  in  some  measure,  all  ale  and  home-brewed 
liquors  :  But  would  we  lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more  innocent, 
perhaps  advantageous.  Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted 
in  France,  in  order  to  supply  England  with  wine,  wottM 
make  it  requisite  for  the  French  to  take  the  produce  of 
an  English  acre,  sown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  sub- 
sist themselves  y  and  it  is  evident  that  we  shotdd  thereby 
get  command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king,  prohibiting 
the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  aM  those 
which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up  :  So  sensible 
are  they,  in  that  country,  of  the  superior  value  of  com 
above  every  other  product. 

Mareschal  Vauban  compl^uns  often,  and  with  reason, 
of  the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines 
of  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  southern  provin- 
ces, that  are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  but  these  latter  provinces 
could  preserve  their  balance,  notwithstanding  the  open 
commerce   which  he   recommends.     And   it  is  evident. 
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diat  a  ftw  leagues  more  navigadoii  to  England  would 
make  no  difference ;  or  of  it  did,  that  it  must  operate  aUke 
OB  the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

Hiere  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  sink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raise  snoney  be- 
yond its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom  ^  but  these  cases, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  resolve  inta  our  general 
theory,  and  to  bring  additional  authority  to- it. 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below 
its  level,  but  those  institutions  of  banks>  iunds,  and  pa- 
per credit,  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  kingdom. 
These  render  paper  equivalent  to  DK>ney,  circulate  it 
throughout  the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the  place  of 
gold  and  silver,  raise  proportionably  the  price  of  labour 
and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banish  a  great 
part  of  those  precious  mets^,  or  prevent  their  farther 
increase.  What  can  be  more  short-sighted  than  our 
reasonings  on  this  head  f  We  fancy,  because  an  indivi- 
dual would  be  much  richer,  were  his  stock  of  money 
doubled,  that  the  same  good  effect  would  foHow  were 
the  money  of  every  cme  increased ;  not  considering  that 
this  would  raise  as  much  the  price  of  every  commodity, 
and  reduce  every  man  in  time  to  the  same  condition  as 
before. '  It  is  only  in  our  public  negociations  and  trans- 
actions with  foreigners,  that  a  greater  stock  of  money  is 
advantageous  5  and  as  our  paper  is  there  absolutely  in- 
significant, we  feel,  by  its  means, '  all  the  effects  arising 
from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  without  reaping  any  of 
the  advantages  *. 

*  We  observeU  ia  Bssay  III.  that  money,  when  increasing,  gives  en- 
couragement to  industry,  during  the  intbrvaU  between  the  increase  of  mo- 
ney and  rise  of  the  prices.  A  good  efect  of  this  nature  may  ibUow  too 
from  paper  credit ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  precipitate  Bfttters,  at  the  risk  of 
k>iing  all  by  the  failing  of  that  credit,  as  must  happen  upon  any  violent 
shock  in  public  affi&irs. 
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Suppose  that  there  are  18  miliom  of  paper,  which 
circulate  in  the  Idngdom  as  moaej  (for  vte  are  not  to 
imagine  that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in  that 
shape),  and  suppose  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
18  millions :  Here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by  experience 
to  be  able  to  hold  a  stock  of  80  millions.  I  say,  if  it  be 
able  to  hold  it>  it  must  of  necessity  have  acquired  it  in 
'gold  and  silver,  had  we  not  obstructed  the  entrance  of 
these  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  paper.  Whence 
would  it  have  acquired  that  sum  P  From  all  the  H^iyJAtw^ 
of  the  world.  But  fvfy  ?  Because,  if  you  remove  these 
12  millions,  money  in  this  state  is  below  its  levelf  com- 
pared with  our  neighbours  \  and  we  must  immediately 
draw  from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  saturate!  so  to 
speak,  and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our  present  politics,  we 
are  as  careful  to  stuff  the  nation  with  this  fine  commodity 
of  bank-bills  and  chequer  notes,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of 
being  overburthened  with  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bullion 
in  France  b|-  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  want  of 
paper-credit.  The  French  have  no  banks:  Merchant's 
bills  do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us :  Usury,  or  lending 
on  interest,  is  not  directly  permitted  \  so  that  many  have 
large  sums  in  their  coffers :  Great  quantities  of  plate  are 
used  in  private  houses ;  and  all  the  churches  are  full  of  it. 
By  this  means,  provisions  and  bbour  still  remain  chea^)er 
among  them,  than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  so  rich  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  advantages  of  this  situation,  in  point 
of  trade,  as  well  as  in  great  public  emergencies,  are  too 
evident  to  be  disputed* 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Geno^i 
which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  using 
services  of  China-ware  instead  of  plate ;  but  the  senate, 
forseeing  the  consequence,  prohibited  the  use  of  that 
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brtttk  Wtfimodiky  fctyond  a  ^ertlttn^xtctitv  wlisle  the  twe 
of  ifflvefr-plite  was  left  unlimited.  And  1 9U^{>69e)  in  their 
fStt  Aktttsies,  ihej  fek  the  good  etkct  of  this  ordinance. 
Ou^  ttx  <fH  pbte  k,  periiaps,  in  this  vieWi  somewhat  im- 

Befbre  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  colo- 
nie§»  ti^f  h^d  gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  their  drcuk- 
tioA^  Since  tke  introduction  of  that  commodity^  the  least 
inconvtoieAcy  that  has  fdk>wed  i^  the  total  banishment 
of  th^  pr^ious  metak.  And  after  the  abolition  of  paper, 
can  it  be  doiAted  btit  money  will  return,  while  these  colo- 
nic possess  manufactures  and  commodities,  the  only  thing 
viAeAble  in  commerce^  ahd  for  whose  sake  adone  all  men 
deiir^  money  ? 

What  pity  Lycurgus  did  not  think  of  paper-credit, 
when  he  wtottd  to  bahidi  gold  and  silver  from  Sparta  \ 
It  would  have  served  his  purpose  better  than  the  lumps 
of  iron  he  made  use  of  as  money;  and  would  also  have 
prevented  more  eflfectually  all  commerce  with  strangers, 
as  being  of  so  much  less  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

It  noost,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  these 
^aestidos  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated, 
there  are  certain  Kght«,  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
plaeed,  so  as  to  represent  the  advantages  of  paper<redit  and 
banks  to  be  superior  to  their  disadvantages.  That  they 
bbnish  specie  and  buBion  from  a  state,  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
and  trhoever  loooks  no  farther  than  this  circumstance, 
does  well  to  c6ndemn  them ;  but  specie  and  bullion  are 
not  of  so  great  consequence  as  not  to  admit  of  a  com- 
pensation, and  ^ven  an  overbalance  from  the  increase 
of  industry  and  of  credit,  which  may  be  promoted  by 
the  Hght  use  of  paper-money.  It  is  well  known  of 
Whit  advantage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to  be  able  to  dJs- 
cocmt  his  bills  upon  occasion :  and  every  thing  that  fa* 
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cilitates  this  species  of  traffic  b  EivouraUe  to  the  gene- 
ral commerce  of  a  state.  But  private  bankers  are  ena- 
bled to  give  such  credit  by  the  credit  they  receive  firom 
the  depositing  of  money  in  their  shops ;  and  the  bank  of 
England  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  liberty  it  has 
to  issue  its  notes  in  all  payments.  There  was  an  in- 
vention of  this  kindi  which  was  fallen  upon  some  years 
ago  by  the  banks  of  Edinburgh;  and  which,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  ideas  that  has  been  executed 
in  commerce,  has  also  been  thought  advantageous  to 
Scotland.  It  is  there  called  a  Bank-Credit ;  and  is 
of  this  nature.  A  man  goes  to  the  bank  and  finds  sure- 
ty to  the  amount,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  This  money,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  has  the 
liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleases,  and  he  pays 
only  the  ordinary  interest  for  it  while  it  is  in  his  hands. 
He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any  sum  so  small  as 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  interest  is  discounted  from  the 
very  day  of  the  repayment.  The  advantages,  resulting 
from  this  contrivance,  are  manifold.  As  a  man  may 
find  surety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  substance,  and 
his  bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  mer- 
chant does  hereby  in  a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his 
household-fiimiture,  the  goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  fo- 
reign debts  due  to  him,  his  ships  at  sea ;  and  can,  upon 
occasion,  employ  them  in  all  payments,  as  if  they  were 
the  current  money  of  the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a 
thousand  pounds  from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is 
not  always  to  be  found  when  required,  he  pays  interest 
for  it,  whether  he  be  using  it  or  not :  His  bank-credit 
costs  him  n6thing  except  during  the  very  moment  in 
which  it  is  of  sendee  to  him :  And  this  circumstance  is 
of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at 
much  lower  interest.      Merchants,  likewise,  from  this 
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invention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  supporting  each 
other's  credit,  which  is  a  considerable  security  against  bank- 
ruptcies. A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  exhaust- 
ed, goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the  same 
condition ;  and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  replaces  at 
his  convenience. 

After    this   practice  had  taken   place    during  some 
years  at  Edinburgh,  several  companies  of  merchants  at 
Glasgow  carried  the  matter  farther.       They  associated 
themselves  into  different  banks,  and  issued  notes  so  low 
as  ten  shillings,  which  they  used  in  all  payments  for 
goods,  manufactures,  tradesmen's  labour  of  all   kinds  j 
and  these  notes,  from  die  established  credit  of  the  com- 
panies, passed  as  money  in  all  payments  throughout  the 
country.     By  tlus  means,  a  stock  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  able  to  perform  the  same  operations  as  if  it  were 
six  or  seven  5  and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to 
trade  to  a  greater  extent,  and  to  require  less  profit  in  all 
their  transactions.       But  whatever  other  advantages  re- 
sult from  these  inventions,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that, 
besides  giving  too  great  facility  to  credit^  which  is  dan- 
gerous, they   banish  the  precious  metals;    and  nothing 
can  be  a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than  a  comparison  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  par* 
ticular.     It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after 
the  union,  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  specie  in  that 
country:     But    notwithstanding   the  great    increase    of 
riches,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
thought  that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain 
made  by  England,   the    current    specie   will   not   now 
amount  to  a  third  of  that  sum. 

But  as  our  projects  of  paper-credit  are  almost  the  only 
expedient,  by  which  we  can  sink  money  below  its  level ; 
so,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which  we  can 
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raise  money  abcrve  it,  is  a  practice  which  we  shoold  att* 
exclaim  against  as  desttoctiTe,  namdj,  the  gathering  ef 
large  sums  into  a  public  treasure,  locking  them  up,  and 
absolutely  preventing  thsir  circulation.  The  fluids  not 
communicating  with  the  neighbouring  dement,  may,  by 
such  an  artifice,  be  raised  to  what  height  we  please.  To 
prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  first  supposition, 
of  annihilating  the  half  or  Uny  part  of  our  cash  i  whttre 
we  found,  that  the  immediate  consequence  <^  such  an  event 
would  be  the.  attraction  of  an  equat  sum  from  all  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
necessary  bounds  set,  by  the  nature  of  tUag^  to  this 
practice  of  hoarding.  A. small  city»  like  Geneva^  coch 
tinning  this  policy  for  ages,  might  engross  nine-tenths 
of  the  money  in  Europe.  There  seemsy  indeed»  in  the 
nature  of  man,  an  invincible  obsude  to  that  immense 
growth  of  riches.  A  weak  state,  with  an  enormous  trea- 
sure, will  soon  become  a  prey  to  some  of  its  poorer,  but 
more  powerfiil  neighbours.  A  great  state  would  ^^ipftt^ 
its  wealth  in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projects }  and 
probably  destroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  valuable»  the 
industry,  morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people.  The  fluid, 
in  this  case,  raised  to  too  great  a  height,  bursts  and  de* 
s^oys  the  vessel  that  contains  it ;  and  mixing  itself  with 
the  surrounding  elements,  soon  falls  to  its  proper  leveL 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  thss  prin* 
ciple,  that,  though  all  historians  agree  in  relating  uni- 
formly so  recent  an  event,  as  the  immense  treasure 
amassed  by  Harry  VII.  (which  they  make  amount  to 
2,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  reject  their  concurring 
testimony,  than  admit  of  a  fact>  which  agrees  so  ill  with 
our  inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  this 
sum  might  be  three-fourths  of  all  the  money  in  Eng* 
land.     But  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  such 
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a  sum  migbt  be  amassed  in  twenty  years,  by  a  cunning, 
rapacious,  frugal,  and  almost  absolute  monarch  ?  Nor  is  it 
fTObable,  that  the  diminution  of  circulating  money  was 
ever  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ever  did  them  any 
prejudice.  TTie  sinking  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
would  iaunediately  repbce  it,  by  giving  England  the  ad- 
vantage in  its  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years,  between 
die  Median  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  amassed  a  sum  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VTl.  ?  For  all  the  Greek 
historians  *  and  orators  f  agree,  that  the  Athenians  collect* 
ed  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000  talents,  which  they 
afterwards  dissipated  to  their  own  ruin,  in  rash  and  im- 
prodent  entet^Mrizes.  But  when  ^his  money  was  set  a 
running,  and  began  to  communicate  with  the  surrounding 
fluid  ;  what  was  the  consequence  i  Did  it  remain  in  the 
State  i  No.  For  we  find,  by  the  memorable  census  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes :(  and  Folybius$,  that,  in  about 
fifty  years  afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the  republic, 
'  comprehending  lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves,  and 
nxmey,  was  less  than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to  col* 
lect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  conque$tS9 
a  sum,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  povrer  of  the  citizens, 
by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  themselves,  and 
which  woidd  have  gone  near  to  triple  the  riches  of  every 
individual !  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  numbers  and 
private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  said,  by  ancient  writers, 
to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginnbg  of  the  Pelo* 

*  Thucydides,  lib.  H.  and  DM*  Sic  lib.  xii. 

t  Vid.  iEschinis  et  Drmosth^nis  Eput, 

I  nf(i  'Xyftfu^mt,  §  Lib.  iL  c^.  6^ 
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donuesian  war,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during  that  of 
Harry  VII. :  Yet  these  two  monarchs  in  thirty  years* 
collected  from  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedon»  a  larger 
treasure  than  that  of  the  English  monarch.  Paulus 
.Xmilius  brought  to  Rome  about  1 ,700,000  pounds  Sttr.f. 
Pliny  says,  2,400,000  f.  And  that  was  but  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  treasure.  The  rest  was  dissipated  by  the  re- 
sistance and  flight  of  Perseus  f. 

We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton  of  Berne 
had  S00>000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had  about  six 
times  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  then  is  a  sum 
hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterlings  which  is  at  least 
quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  such  a  petty 
state  i  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  de  Vaux, 
or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any  want  of  money 
more  than  could  be  supposed  in  a  country  of  that  extent, 
soil,  and  situation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  scarce 
any  inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of  France  or  Ger-- 
many,  where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this  time  so  opulent, 
though  that  canton  has  vastly  increased  its  treasure  since 
1714,  the  time  when  Stanian  wrote  his  judicious  account 
of  Switzerland  ||. 

The  account  given  by  Appianf  of  the  treasure  of  the 
PtQlemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it ; 

*|Tiii  Livii,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  40.  f  V>|.  Paterc,  lib.  i.  cap.  ^. 

J  Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3.  §  Titi  lirii,  ibid, 

II  The  poverty  which  Stanian  speaks  of  is  only  to  be  seen  in  Uie  must 
pountainous  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  money.  And 
even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  hi  the  diocese  of  Saltsburg  oq 
the  one  hand,  or  Saroy  on  the  other, 

IT  ProeMf 
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and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says,  that  the 
other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  frugal,  and  had 
many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For  this 
saving  humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  must  necessa- 
rily have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
according  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The  suip  he  mentions 
is  740,000  talents,  or  1^1, 166,666 ^ pounds  IS  shillings 
and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  computation. 
And  yet  Appian  says,  that  he  extracted  his  account  from 
the  public  records;  and  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
Alexandria. 

From  these  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment  we 
ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstructions,  and 
imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  more  than 
En^nd,  have  put  upon  trade  ;  from  an  exorbitant  desire 
of  amassing  money,  which  never  will  heap  up  beyond  its 
level,  ydiile  it  circulates ;  or  fr-om  an  ill-grounded  appre- 
hension of  losing  their  specie,  which  never  will  sink  be- 
low it.  Could  any  thing  scatter  our  riches,  it  would  be 
such  impolitic  contrivances.  But  this  general  ill  effect, 
however,  results  from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  that  free  communication  and  exchange  which 
the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended,  by  giving  them 
smls,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so  difierent  from  each  other. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ba- 
nishing money,  the  using  of  paper-credit ;  they  reject  the 
only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of  hoarding ;  and 
they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  serve  to  jlo 
purpose  but  to  check  industry,  and  to  rob  ourselves  and 
our  neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those  only 
which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above-mentioned.  A 
tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures,  and 
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thereby  multiplies  ow  people  and  iacUistry.  A  tax  on 
brandy  increases  the  ss4e  ef  rum»  and  supports  our  south* 
em  colonies.  And  as  it  is  necessary»  that  imposts  sbotdd 
be  levied  for  the  support  of  governattent^  it  may  be  thought 
more  conveniem  to  lay  them  on  fiore^  ooraBioditkasj 
which  can  easily  be  intercepted  at  the  port,  aad  fuliocted 
to  the  impost.  We  oughty  however,  always  to  remember 
the  mafim  of  Dr.  Swift,  That,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
cmtoms,  two  and  two  make  not  four,  but  often  make  only 
one.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  if  the  duties  on  wine 
were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  would  yield  much  aooie  to 
the  government  than  at  present :  Our  people  might  there- 
by afford  to  drink  commonly  a  better  and  more  wiii>k^ 
soiue  liquor;  and  no  prejudice  would  ensne  to  die  b»* 
lance  of  trade,  of  which  we  are  so  jtakus.  The  manu* 
facture  of  ale  beyond  the  agricukure  is  but  incoMuderable, 
and  gives  employment  to  few  hands.  The  traadport  of 
wine  and  com  would  not  be  much  inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  say,  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and  opo» 
lent,  and  are  now  poor  and  be^arly  ?  Has  not  the  money 
left  them,  with  which  they  form^ly  abounded  ?  I  answeri 
If  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and  pec^le,  they  cannoi 
expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver:  For  these  precious 
metals  will  hold  pr^>ortion  to  the  former  advamages. 
When  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam  got  the  East^hdia  trade 
from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  abo  got  the  profits  and 
money  which  arose  from  it*  Whertf*  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  is  transferred,  where  expensive  armies  are  maimauw 
ed  at  a  distance,  where  great  funds  are  possessed  by  fo- 
reigners ;  there  naturaHy  follow^  from  these  causes  a  di- 
minution of  the  specie.  But  theses,  we  may  okserve,  are 
violent  and  forcible  methods  of  canrying  away  money,  and 
ftre  in  time  commonly  attended  with  the  tyansport  of 
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people  and  industry.  But  where  these  remain^  and  the 
drain  is  not  continued^  the  money  always  finds  its  way 
back  again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of  which  we  have  no  no- 
tion or  suspicion.  What  immense  treasures  have  been 
spent,' by  so  many  nations,  in  Flanders,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, in  the  course  of  three  long  wars  ?  More  money  per- 
haps than  the  half  of  what  b  at  present  in  Europe.  But 
what  has  now  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  Austrian  provinces  ?  No,  surely :  It  has  most 
of  it  returned  to  the  several  countries  whence  it  came^ 
and  has  followed  that  art  and  industry,  by  which  at  first 
it  was  acquired.  For  above  a  thousand  years,  the  money 
of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome,  byan  open  and  sen-* 
sible  current  ^  but  it  has  been  emptied  by  numy  secret  and 
insensible  canals :  And  the  want  of  industry  and  commerce 
renders  at  present  the  papal  dominions  the  poorest  terri* 
tory  in  all  Italy. 

In  short,  a  government  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manufactures.  Its  money,  it 
may  safely  trust  to  the  course  of  human  afiSiirs,  without 
fear  or  jealousy.  Or,  if  it  ever  give  attention  to  thb  latter 
drcumstance,  it  ought  only  to  be  so  £ur  as  it  affects  die 
former. 
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Having  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  ill-founded 
jealousy,  which  b  so  prevalent  among  commercial  nationsi 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another,  which  seems 
equally  groundless.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  states 
which  have  made  some  advances  in  commerce,  than  to 
look  oi^the  progress  of  their  neighbours  with  a  suspici*^ 
ous  eye,  to  consider  all  trading  states  as  theijr  rivals,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish, 
but  at  their  expence.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and 
malignant  opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  in^ 
crease  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead 
of  hurting,  commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce 
of  all  its  neighbours  j  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry 
its  trade  and  industry  very  br,  where  all  the  surroymding 
states  are  buried  in  ignorance,  sloth,  axid  barbarism. 

It  is.  obvious,  that  fhe  domestic  industry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatest,  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours -y  and  as  thi&  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom,  we  are 
jp  fyr  relieved  from  all  reason  of  jealousy.    But  I  go 
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Having  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  ill-founded 
jealousy^  which  b  so  prevalent  among  commercial  nationsi 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another^  which  seems 
equally  groundless.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  states 
which  have  made  some  advances  in  commerce,  than  to 
look  oi^the  progress  of  their  neighbours  with  a  suspici- 
ous eye,  to  consider  all  trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish, 
but  at  their  expence.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and 
malignant  opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  in^ 
crease  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead 
of  hurting,  commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce 
of  all  its  neighbours  j  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  cany 
its  trade  and  industry  very  £u*,  where  all  the  surrovrnding 
states  are  buried  in  ignoi*ance,  sloth,  and  ^barism. 

It  is.  obvious,  that  fhe  domestic  industry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours v  and  as  this,  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly 
the  ;most*  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom,  we  are 
$Q  hr  removed  from  all  reason  of  jealousy.    But  I  go 
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farther^  and  observct  that  where  an  open  commnnication 
is  preserved  among  nations^  it  b  impossible  but  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  every  one  must  receive  an  increase  from 
the  improvements  of  the  others.  Compare  the  situation 
of  Great  Britain  at  present>  with  what  it  was  two  centu- 
ries ago.  All  the  arts,  both  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, were  then  extremely  rude  and  imperfect.  Every  im- 
provement) which  we  have  since  madei  has  arisen  from 
our  imitation  of  foreigners  \  and  we  ought  so  far  to  es- 
teem it  happy,  that  they  had  previously  made  advances  in 
arts  and  ingenuity.  But  this  intercourse  is  still  upheld  to 
our  advantage  :  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  our 
manufactures,  we  daily  adopt,  in  every  art,  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  our  neighbours.  The  commo- 
dity is  first  knpor^  from  abroad,  to  am  great  discontent, 
while  we  imagine  that  it  drains  us  of  our  money :  After- 
wards, the  art  itsdf  is  gradually  imported,  to  our  visible 
aiftvantage :  Tet  we  continue  still  to  repine,  that  our  neigh- 
bours should  possess  any  art,  industry,  and  isventjon ; 
forgetting  that,  had  they  not  first  instructed  ui,  we  jihould 
have  been  at  pcesent  barbarians;  and  did  they  not  stiU  con- 
tinue their  instructions,  the  arts  must  ML  into  a«tate  of  Ian- 
gonr,  and  lose  that  emulation  and  novelty  which  contribute 
so  much  to  their  advancement. 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays  the  foundation  of 
foreign  rommeree.  Where  a  great  nvmber  of  comoiodi- 
ties  are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  home  market,  there 
w31  always  be  found  some  which  can  be  exported  witfi 
advantage.  But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  w  cultiva- 
tion, they  cannot  take  them;  because  they  wilihave  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange.  In  this  respect,  states  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  individuals.  A  single  man  cua  scarcely  be  in- 
dustrious, where  all  his  feUow-citizens  are  idle.  The  riches 
*of  the  several  members  of  a  community  contribute  to  in* 
H 
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c«M€  my  riches,  whatever  professidii  I  rtiAy  toft&w. 
They  ^or^une  the  produce  df  my  mdustryi  and  aflbud  me 
Ae  {kroduce  ^  theirs  in  refttrn* 

Nor  needs  any  state  entertain  apprehensions,  that  their 
ndgUx>urs  wiH  improve  to  such  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
mannfacturei  as  to  ha?e  no  demand  from  ibem.  Nattire, 
by  giThig  a  ditrersity  of  geniuses,  climates,  and  soils  td 
<Sfierent  nations,  has  secured  their  mutual  imercourse  and 
commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  industrious  and  ci- 
vilized. Nay,  the  mote  the  arts  increase  in  any  state,  the 
more  will  be'  its  demands  from  its  industrious  neighbours. 
The  inhabitants,  having  become  opulem  and  skilful,  desire 
i^have  every  commodity  in  the  utmost  perfection :  arid  as 
they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they 
make  large  importations  from  every  foreign  country.  The 
industry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  they  import,  receives 
encouragemem  :  Their  own  is  als6  increitsed,  by  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  What  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  commodity,  such  as 
At  woollen  naanufacture  is  in  England  f  Must  not  the 
interfering  of  our  neighbours  in  that  manufacture  be  a  loss 
to  us  ?  I  answer,  that,  when  any  commodity  is  denominated 
the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed  that  this  kingdom 
has  some  peculiar  and  natura)  advantages  for  raising  the 
commodity;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they 
lose  such  a  manufacture,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own 
idleness,  or  bad  government,  not  the  industry  of  their 
neighbours.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that,  by  the 
increase  of  industry  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
consumption  of  every  particular  species  of  commodity  is 
also  increased ;  and  though  foreign  manufactures  interfere 
with  them  in  the  market,  the  demand  for  their  product 
may  still  continue,  or  even  increase.  And  should  it  di- 
minish^ ought  the  consequence  to  be  esteemed  so  f.;."- 
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If  the  spirit  of  industry  be  preserved,  it  may  easily  be  di- 
verted firom  one  branch  to  another ;  and  the  manu£ictur- 
ers  of  wool,  for  instance)  be  emjdoyed  in  linen,  silk,  iron, 
or  any  other  commodities  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
demand.  We  need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objects 
of  industry  will  be  exhausted,  or  that  our  manufacturers, 
while  they  remain  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  our 
neighbours,  wfll  be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment.  The 
emulation  among  rival  nations  serves  rather  to  keep  indus- 
try dive  in  all  of  them  :  And  any  people  is  happier  who 
possess  a  variety  of  manufactures,  than  if  they  enjoyed 
one  single  great  manufactiu*e,  in  which  they  are  all  em- 
ployed. Their  situation  is  less  precarious ;  and  they  will 
feel  less  sensibly  those  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to 
which  every  particular  branch  of  commerce  will  always  be 
exposed. 

The  only  commercial  state  that  ought  to  dread  the  im- 
provements and  industry  of  their  neighbours,  is  such  a 
one  as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,  nor 
possessmg  any  number  of  native  commodities,  flourish 
only  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and  factors,  and  carriers 
of  others.  Such  a  people  may  naturally  apprehend,  that 
as  soon  as  the  neighbouring  states  come  to  know  and  pur- 
sue their  interest,  they  will  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of 
that  profit  which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it.  But 
though  this  consequence  may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is 
very  long  before  it  takes  place  ;  and  by  art  and  industry 
it  may  be  warded  off"  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly 
eluded.  The  advantage  of  superior  stocks  and  correspon- 
dence is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  easily  overcome  ;^and  as  ail 
the  transactions  increase  by  the  increase  of  industry  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  even  a  people  whose  coomierce  stand^ 
on  this  precarious  basb,  may  at  first  reap  a  considerable 
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profit  from  the  flourishing  condition  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Dutch,  having  mortgaged  all  their  revenues,  make 
not  such  a  figure  in  political  transactions  as  formerly ;  but 
their  commerce  is  surely  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  reckoned  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with 
success,  we  should  reduce  aU  our  neighbouring  nations  to 
the  same  state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Mo- 
rocco and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities :  Tfcey 
could  take  none  from  us  :  Our  domestic  commerce  itself 
would  languish  for  want  of  emulation,  example,  and  in- 
struction: And  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the 
same  abject  condition,  to  which  we  had  reduced  them. 
I  shall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge,  that,  not  only 
as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourish- 
ing commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France 
itself.  I  am  at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and  all 
those  nations,  would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns 
and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  senti- 
ments towards  each  other. 
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OF  THB  BALANCE  OP  POWER. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of-power 
be  owing  entirely  to  modem  policji  or  whether  the  phrase 
only  has  been  invented  in  the  later  ages  i  It  is  certain 
that  Xenophon^j  in  his  Institution  of  Cyrus,  represents 
the  combination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  have  arisen  from  a 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  force  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ; 
and  though  that  elegant  composition  should  be  supposed 
altogether  a  romance,  this  sentiment,  ascribed  by  the  au- 
thor to  the  Eastern  princes,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
vailing notion  of  ancient  times. 

In  aU  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety,  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  historians.  Thucydidesf 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedeinonians  disputed  for  sove* 
reignty,  we  find  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 
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republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  support- 
ed Thebes  against  Sparta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra ;  after  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conquer- 
ors •. 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the 
Megalopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this 
principle,  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian 
or  English  speculatbt.  And  upon  the  first  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately  discovered  the 
danger,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  all  Greece,  and  at 
last  assembled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of 
Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Chaeronea. 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  historians 
as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics  \  and  each 
state  seems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing the  rest,  than  any  well«grounded  hopes  of  authority 
and  dominion.  If  we  consider,  indeed,  the  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the 
whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  sieges  in  those  times, 
and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  discipline  of  every 
freeman  among  that  noble  people  ;  we  shall  conclude,  that 
the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itself,  sufficiently  secured  m 
Greece,  and  need  not  to  have  been  guarded  with  that 
caution  which  may  be  requisite  in  other  ages*  But  whe- 
ther we  ascribe  the  shifting  of  sides  in  all  the  Grecian  re- 
publics to  jeahus  emulation  or  cautious  politics^  the  efiSscts 
were  alike,  and  every  prevailing  power  was  sure  to  meet 
with  a  confederacy  against  it,  and  that  often  composed  of 
its  former  friends  and  allies. 

*  XcDopb.  Hist  Gnec.  lib.  vi.  and,  Tii« 
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The  same  prindiple,  call  it  envy  or  prudence)  which 
produced  the  Ostracism  of  Athensi  and  Petalism  of  Syra- 
cusey  and  expelled  every  citizen  whose  fame  or  power 
overtopped  the  rest  \  the  same  principle>  I  say,  naturally 
discovered  itsdf  to  foreign  politics^  and  soon  raised  ene- 
mies to  the  leading  statei  however  moderate  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a  petty 
prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  repubhcs ;  and  therefore 
it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  safety  more  than  from 
fBmulatioin,  to  interest  himself  in  their  quarrels,  and  to 
aupport  the  weaker  side  in  every  contest.  This  was  the 
advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissaphernes  *,  and  it  pro- 
longed, near  a  century,  the  date  of  the  Persian  empire  \ 
til  the  neglect  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  aspiring  genius  of  Philip,  brought  that  lofty 
and  fi*ail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
there  are  few  instances  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  showed  great  jealousy  of 
the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true  politics 
and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for  several 
^es  the  partition  made  after  the  death  of  that  famous 
conqueror.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Andgonusf 
threatened  them  anew  with  a  universal  monarchy }  but 
th^  combination,  and  their  victory  at  Ipsus,  saved  them. 
And  in  subsequent  times,  we  find,' that,  as  the  Eastern 
princes  considered  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  the  only 
real  military  force  with  whom  they  had  any  intercourse, 
they  kept  always  a  watchful  eye  over  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Ptplemies,  in  particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and 
the  Achaeans,  and  then  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from 
no  other  view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian 

*  Thu(y(i.  lib.  viii.  f  Dloa.  Sic.  lib.  xx. 
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monarchs.     For  this  is  the  account  which  Polybius  gives 
of  the  Egyptian  politics  *. 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  balance  of  powers  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Roman  history  more  than  the  Grecian ; 
and  as  the  transactions  of  the  former  are  generally  more 
familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our  ccmdusions. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met  with  any 
such  general  combination  or  confederacy  against  them,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  for  their  rajnd  con- 
quests and  declared  ambition,  but  were  allowed  peaceably 
to  subdue  their  neighbours,  one  after  another,  till  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  the  whole  known  world.     Not 
to  mention  the  fabulous  history  of  their  Italic  wars,  there 
was,  upon  HannibaFs  invasion  of  the  Roman  state,  a  re« 
markable  crisis,  which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  atten- 
tion of  all  civilized  nations.     It  appeared  afterwards  (nor 
was  it  difficult  to  be  observed  at  the  time}f  that  this 
was  a  contest  for  universal  empire  5  yet  no  prince  or  state 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  least  alarmed  about  the  event 
or  issue  of  the  quarrel.     Philip  of  Macedon  remained 
neuter,  till  he  saw  the  victories  of  Hannibal ;  and  then 
most  imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror, 
upon  terms  still  more  imprudent.     He  stipulated,  that  he 
was  to  assist  tlie  Carthaginian  state  in  their  conquest  of 
Italy  \  after  which  they  engaged  to  send  over  forces  into 
Greece,  to  assist  him  in  subduing  the  Grecian  common^ 
wealthy. 

*  Ia\}.  li.  cap.  .51. 

f  It  was  observed  by  some,  as  appears  by  the  speech  of  AgesUaus  of 
Naupactum,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.  See  Polyb.  lib.  t.  cap. 
104. 

X  Titi  Ljvii,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  33. 
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The  Rhodian  and  Achsean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdom  and  sound 
policy ;  yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  tbeir 
wars  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  may  be 
esteemed  still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was  not 
generally  known  in  those  ages,  no  ancient  author  has 
remarked  the  imprudence  of  these  measures,  nor  has  evea 
blamed  that  absurd  treaty  above-mentioned,  made  by 
Philip  with  the  Carthaginians.  Princes  and  statesmen,  in 
all  ages,  may,  beforehand,  be  blinded  in  their  reasonings 
with  regard  to  events:  But  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  historians,  afterwards,  should  not  form  a  sounder 
judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attains,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  private 
passions,  were  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  and  never  seem  to  have  suspected,  that  they 
were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they  advanced  the 
conquests  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty  and  agreement 
between  Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  much  re- 
quired by  mutual  interest,  barred  the  Romans  from  all 
entrance  into  Africa,  and  preserved  liberty  to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  history, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome, 
he  sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war 
of  the  auxiliaries  •,  "  Esteeming  it  requisite,"  says  Poly- 
bius  *,  "  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily, 
«  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that  Carthage 
.  <<  should  he  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power 
«  should  be  able,  without  contrast  or  opposition,  to  exe- 
**  cute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.     And  here   he 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  83. 
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«  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence :  Far  that  is 
"  never,  on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked  y  nor  ou^ 
<<  such  a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  handf  as  to  iop- 
<<  capacitate  the  neighbouring  states  from  defending  their 
rights  against  it."  Here  is  the  aim  of  modem  politics  pcMUt* 
ed  out  in  express  terms. 

«  In  short,  the  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  is  founded  so  much  on  common  sense  and  ob» 
vious  reasoning,  that  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether 
have  escaped  antiquity,  where  we  find>  in  other  partis 
culars,  so  many  marks  of  deep  penetration  and  discern* 
ment.  If  it  was  not  so  generally  known  and  acknowledge^ 
ed  as  at  present,  it  had  at  least  an  influence  on  all  the 
viriser  and  more  experienced  princes  and  politicians*  And 
indeed,  even  at  present,  however  generally  known  and 
acknowledged  among  speculative  reasoners,  it  has  not,  in 
practice,  an  authority  much  more  extensive  among  those 
who  govern  the  world. 

.  After  the  fall  of  the  Rinnan  empire,  the  form  of  go* 
vemment,  established  by  the  northern  conquerors,  iiKa* 
pacitated  them,  in  a  great  measure>  for  £urther  conquests, 
and  long  maintained  each  state  in  its  proper  boundaries. 
But  when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolish- 
ed, mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  uni- 
versal monarchy,  from  the  imion  of  so  many  kingdoms 
and  principalities  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Charles. 
But  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  founded  on 
extensive  but  divided  dominions  ^  and  their  riches^  deri- 
ved chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  more 
likely  to  decay,  of  themselves,  from  internal  defects', 
than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raised  against  them. 
In  less  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that  violent  and  haugh- 
ty race  was  shattered,  their  opulence  dissipated,  their  splen- 
dor eclipsed.     A  nevir  power  succeeded,  more  formidable 
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to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  possessing  all  the  advantages 
6t  the  fbrmeiv  and  labouring  under  none  of  its  defects, 
except  a  share  of  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution, 
with  which  the  house  of  Austria  was  so  long,  and  still. is 
so  much  infatuated. 

In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambitious 
power.  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she  still 
maintaiiis  her  station.  Beside  her  advantages  of  riches 
and  situation,  her  people  are  animated  with  such  a  national 
sfiikj  and  are  so'  fiilly  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  their 
government,  that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will 
langiush  in  so  necessary  and  so  just  a  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  their  passionate  ar- 
dour seems  radier  to  require  scHne  moderation ;  and  they 
hove  c^ener  erred  from  a  laudable  excess  than  from  a 
bbmeable  deficiency. 

In  the  jfirri  place,  we  seem  to  have  been  more  pos- 
sessed with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emula- 
tion, than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modem  po- 
litics. Our  wars  with  France  have  been  b^;un  with 
justice,  and  even  perhaps  from  necessity,  but  have  al- . 
ways  been  too  hr  pushed,  from  obstinacy  and  passion. 
The  same  peace,  which  was  afterwards  made  at  Rys- 
wick  in  1697,  was  oflEered  so  early  as  the  year  ninety- 
two^  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1712  might  have 
been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruyten- 
berg  in  the  year  eight ;  and  we  might  have  given  at 
Frankfort,  in  1748,  the  sataae  terms  which  we  were 
glad  to  accept  of  at  Aix^la^Chapelle  in  the  year  forty-  ' 
eight.  Here  then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  our  wars 
with  France,  and  all  our  public  debts,  are  owing  more  to 
cnir  own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  to  the  ambition  of 
mwt  neighbours. 
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In  the  ucond  place,^  we  are  so  declared  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  French  power,  and  so  alert  in  defence  of  our  al^ 
lies,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon  their 
own  \  and  expecting  to  carry  on  ¥rar  at  our  expence,  re- 
fuse all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodaticm.  Habent  sui^ 
jectoSf  tanquam  suos  ;  viUsj  ut  alunos.  All  the  world  knows, 
that  the  factious  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  parliament,  with  the  professed  humour 
of  the  nation,  made  the  Queen  of  Hungary  inflexible  in 
her  terms,  and  prevented  that  agreement  with  Prussia, 
which  would  immediately  have  restored  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe, 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  such  true  combatants,  that, 
when  once  engaged,  we  lose  all  concern  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  and  consider  only  how  we  may  best  annoy 
the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  so  deep  a 
rate  in  wars  where  we  were  only  accessaries,  was  surely 
the  most  fatal  delusion,  that  a  nation,  which  had  any 
pretensions  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet  been 
guilty  of.  That  ^remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a  remedy, 
and  not  rather  a  poison,  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  reserv- 
ed to  the  last  extremity  \  and  no  evil,  but  the  greatest  and 
most  urgent,  should  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  so  danger* 
ous  an  expedient. 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are 
prejudicial,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still 
more  prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  usual, 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  rendering  us  totally  careless 
and  supine  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Europe.  The 
Athenians,  from  the  most  bustling,  intriguing,  warlike, 
people  of  Greece,  finding  their  error  in  thrusting  theiti- 
selves  into  every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  fo- 
reign afifairs  \  and  in  no  contest  ever  took  part  on  either 
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side»  except  by  their  flatteries  and  comi^aisance  to  the 
victor. 

Enormous  monarchies  are,  probably,  destructive  to  hu- 
man nature ;  in  their  progress,  in  their  continuance  *,  and 
even  in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  very  distant  fron^ 
their  establishment.  The  military  genius,  which  aggran- 
dized the  monarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court,  the  capital, 
and  the  centre  of  such  a  government :  while  the  wars  are 
carried  on  at  a 'great  distance,  and  interest  so  small  a  part 
of  the  state.  The  ancient  nobility,  whose  affections  attach 
them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all  at  court ;  and  never  will 
accept  of  military  employments,  which  would  carry  them 
to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers,  where  they  are  distant 
both  from  their  pleasures  and  their  fortime.  The  arms 
of  the  state  must  therefore  be  entrusted  to  mercenary 
strangers,  without  zeal,  without  attachment,  without 
honour ;  ready  on  every  occasion  to  turn  them  against  the 
prince,  and  join  each  desperate  malcontent  who  ofiers  pay 
and  plunder.  This  is  the  necessary  progress  of  human 
afiairs :  Thus  human  nature  checks  itself  in  its  airy  ele- 
vation :  Thus  ambition  blindly  labours  for  the  destruction 
of  the  conqueror,  of  his  funily,  and  of  every  thing  near 
and  dear  to  him.  The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  the  support 
of  their  brave,  faithful,  and  affectionate  nobility,  would 
push  their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation.  These, 
while  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  war  ;  but  never  would  submit  to  lan- 
guish in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  forgot  at 
court,  and  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or 
mistress  who  approaches  the  prince.      The  troops  are 

^  If  the  Roman  empire  vas  of  advantage,  it  could  only  proceed  from, 
this,  tliat  mankind  were  generally  in  a  very  disorderly,  uncivilized  con- 
dition, before  Hs  establishment. 
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fiUed  with  Cravatet  and  Tartars,  HimarB  and  Cossacs,  io- 
termingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few  soldiers  of  fortune  firom 
the  better  provinces :  And  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  from  the  same  cause,  is  renewed  over 
and  orer  again,  till  the  final  dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 


ESSAY   VIll. 


OF   TAXES. 


There  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasonerS) 
that  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  the  subject  to  bear 
it,  and  that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  increases  propor* 
tionab/y  the  industry  of  the  people.  This  maxim  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused  \  and  is  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied  : 
but  it  must  be  owxftd,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds, 
to  have  some  foundation  in  reason  and  experience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are  con- 
sumed by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  consequence 
may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench  some- 
thing from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wages,  so  as 
to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the  rich. 
But  there  is  a  third  consequence,  which  often  follows  upon 
taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their  industry,  per- 
form more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are  mo- 
derate, are  laid  on  gradually  and  aflfect'not  the  necessaries  of 
life,  this  consequence  naturally  follows  \  and  it  is  certain, 
that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to  exciteuthe  industry  of 
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SigmoTf  though  absolute  master  of  the  Ihres  and  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  impose  a  new  tax : 
and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who  has  mkde  such  an  attempt, 
either  has  been  obUged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  fatal 
efiects  of  his  perseverance.  One  would  imagine,  that 
this  prejudice  or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  bar- 
rier in  the  world  against  oppression  :  yet  it  is  certain  that 
its  effect  is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  re- 
gular method  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the 
bashaws'and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  subjects ; 
And  these  he  squeezes  after  their  return  from  their  go* 
vemment.  Whereas,  if  he  could  impose  a  new  tax, 
like  our  European  princes,  his  interest  would  so  far  be 
united  with  that  of  hb  people,  that  he  would  immediately 
feel  the  bad  effects  of  these  disorderly  levies  of  money,  and 
would  find,  that  a  pound,  raised  by  a  general  imposition, 
would  have  less  pernicious  efiects  than  a  shilling  takai'in 
so  unequal  and  arbitrary  a  mannner. 


ESSAY  IX. 


OF  PUBLIC  CREDIT. 

Tt  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  antiqui* 
ty,  to  make  provisioQf  during  peace,  for  the  necessities  of 
war»  and  to  hoard  up  treasures  before-hand  as  the  instru*  . 
ments  either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  without  trusting  to 
extraordixvuy  iniposidons^  much  less  to  borrowing  in  times 
of  disorder  and  confusion.  Besides  the  immense  sums 
above  mentioned*,  which  were  amassed  by  Athens,  and  by 
the  Ptolemies,  and  other  successors  of  Alexander;  we 
learn  from  Plato  f^  that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  al- 
so collected  a  great  tre^siure ;  and  Arrian  %  and  Plutarch  || 
take  notice  of  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  possession 
of  ontheconiyiest  of  SusaandEcbatana,  and  which  were  re- 
served^  some  of  them^from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  remember 
right,  the  Scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  oi  Hezekiah 
and  the  Jewish  princes  ;  as  profane  history  does  that  of 
Philip  and  Perseus^  kings  of  Macedon.    The  ancient  re- 

*  Essay  V.  f  Adb.  1.  J  Lib.  fii. 

I  nut  in  vita  Alex.  He  makes  these  treasures  amout  to  80,000  talent^, 
pr  about  15  millkms  Sterling.  Qointtts  Curtius  (lib.  t.  cap.  2.)  says^  that 
Alexander  found  inSusa  above  50,000  talents. 
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puUics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  sums  in  reserre  *. 
Every  one  knows  the  treasure  seized  in  Rome  by  Julius 
Csesar»  during  the  civil  wars :  and  we  find  afterwards,  that 
the  wiser  emperors,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Severusi 
&c.  always  discovered  the  prudent  foresight,  of  saving 
great  sums  against  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient,  which  has  be- 
come very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and 
to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances  con- 
tracted by  their  ancestors:  And  they,  having  before 
their  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their  wise  fathers,  have 
the  same  prudent  reliance  on  thor  posterity ;  who,  at  last, 
firom  necessity  more  than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the 
same  confidence  in  a  new  posterity.  But  not  to  waste 
time  in  declaiming  against  a  practice  which  appears  ruin- 
ous, beyond  all  controversy  5  it  seems  pretty  apparent, 
that  the  ancient  maxims  are,  in  this  respect,  more  pru- 
dent than  the  modern  5  even  though  the  latter  had  been 
confined  within  some  reasonable  bomids,  and  had  ever,  in  any 
instance,  been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  ofpeace, 
as  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  expensive  war.  For 
why  should  the  case  be  so  different  between  the  public  and 
an  Individual,  as  to  make  us  establish  different  maxinls  of* 
conduct  for  each  ?  If  the  fimds  of  the  former  be  greater, 
its  necessary  expences  are  proportionably  larger  5  if  its 
resources  be  more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as 
its  frame  should  be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  duration 
than  the  date  of  a  single  life,  or  even  of  a  family,  it  should 
ethbrace'maxims,  large,  durable,  and  generous^  agreeably  to 
the  supposed  extent  of  its  existence.  To  frust  to  chances 
and  temporary  expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  necessity 
of  human  afiairs  frequently  renders  unavoidable;  but  who- 
ever voluntarily  depend  on  such  resources,  have  not  ne- 

*  i^tia'jo,  lib.  iv. 
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cessity,  but  their  own  folly,  to  accuse  for  their  misfortunes, 
when  any  such  befal  them. 

.  If  the  abuses  of  treasures  be  dangerous,  either  by  en* 
gaging  the  state  in  rash  enterprises,  or  making  it  neglect 
military  discipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches  ;  the  abuses 
of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable ;  poverty, 
impotence,  and  subjection  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modern  policy,  war  is  attended  vnth 
every  destructive  circumstance  ^  loss  of  men,  increase  of 
taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  dissipation  of  money,  devasta- 
tion by  sea  and  land.  According  to  ancient  maxims,  the 
opening  of  the  public  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  uncom- 
mon affluence  of  gold  and  silver,  served  as  a  temporary  en- 
couragement to  industry,  ahd  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an  ex- 
pedient, as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  during  his 
administration,  without  overburthening  the  people  with 
taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  clamours  against  him- 
self. The  practice,  therefore,  of  contracting  debt,  will 
almost  infallibly  be  abused  in  every  government.  It 
would  scarcely  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son 
a  credit  in  every  banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to  em- 
power a  statesman  to  draw  bills,  in  this  manner,  upon  pos- 
terity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that 
public  incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous, 
independent  of  the.  necessity  of  contracting  them  j  and, 
that  any  state,  even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a  wiser 
expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to 
create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  ? 
Reasonings,  such  as  these,  might  naturally  have  passed 
2  B  2 
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for  triib  of  wit  among  riietoriciansi  likctht  paotgyrks  on 
foUy  and  a  fever,  on  Busiris  and  Nero>  bad  we  not  seen  such 
absurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  ministers,  and  by  a 
whole  party  among  os. 

Let  usexamine  the  consequences  of  public  debts,  both  in 
our  domestic  management,  by  their  influence  on  eoounerce 
and  industry ;  and  in  our  foreign  transactions,  by  thrir  ef- 
fect on  wars  and  negotiations. 

Public  secmitieB  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mo- 
ney, and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or 
silver.    Wherever  any  profit^dde  undertaking  offers  it- 
self, how  expensive  soever,  there  are  never  wanting  hands 
enow  to  embrace  it  (  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  snms  in 
the  public  stocks,  fear  to  laundi  out  into  the  most  exten* 
nve  trade}  since  he  b  possessed  of  funds,  whidi  wiD 
answer  the  most  sodden  denumd  that  can  be  made  upon 
him.     No  merchant  thinks  it  necessary   to  keep  by 
him  any  considefaUe  cash.    Bank-stodc,  or  India^bonds, 
especially  the  latter,  serve  all  the  same  purposes  ;  because 
.  he  can  dispose  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  banker, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
not  idle,  even  when  in  his  scrutoire,  but  bring  him  in  a 
constant  revenue.      In  short  our  national  debts  fomish 
merchants  widi  a  species  of  money  that  is  continually 
multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  produces  sure  gain,  be- 
sides  the  profits  of  their  commerce.    This  must  enaUe 
them  to  trade  upon  less  profit.    The  small  profit  of  the 
merchant  renders  the  commodity  cheaper,  causes  a  great- 
er consumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  helps  to  spread  arts  and  industry  throughout  the 
whole  society. 

There  are  also,  we  may  observe,  in  En^and,  and 
in  all    states  which  have  both  commerce  and  public 
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debts,  a  set  of  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  stock* 
holders,  and  may  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small 
profits  i  because  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  sole 
support,  and  their  rerenues  in  the  funds  are  a  sure  re* 
mirce  for  themselves  and  their  fimiilies.  Were  there  no 
finds,  great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for  reaiw 
zing  or  securing  any  part  of  dieir  profit,  but  by  making 
purchases  of  land  ;  and  land  has  many  disadvantages  in 
comparison  of  funds.  Requiring  more  care  and  inspec- 
tion, it  divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  merchant 
upon  any  tempting  aSEat  or  extraordinary  accident  in  trade, 
it  is  not  so  easily  converted  into  money  \  and  as  it  attracts 
too  mndi,  both  by  the  many  natural  pleasures  it  affords, 
and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  soon  converts  the  citizen  into 
dw  country  gentleman.  More  men,  therefore,  with  large 
stocks  and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  coUi- 
tinue  in  trade,  where  there  art  public  debts ;  and  this^  it 
mnst  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  commerce,  by 
diminishing  its  profits,  promoting  circulation,  and  en* 
cooraging  industry. 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  favourable  circum* 
stances,  perhaps  of  no  very  great  inqxirtance,  weigh  the 
many  dindvantages  which  attend  oor  public  debts,  in 
the  whole  iuieriar  economy  of  thestatie  :  You  will  find  no 
comparison  between  die  illand  die  good  ^diich  result  firom 
tnem. 

Firsts  It  b  certain  that  national  debts  cnse  a  mighty 
confljKence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  sums  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest ; 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  dlie  advantages  ki  trade  above  men- 
tioned, which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital 
above  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Hie  question  is.  Whether, 
m  our  case,  it  be  for  the  public  interest,  that  so  many 
2  B  S 
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privileges  should  be  conferred  on  London,  which  has 
already  arrived  at  such  an  enormous  size,  and  seems  still 
increasing  ?  Some  men  are  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences. For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking, 
that,  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  large  for  the 
body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  happily  situated,  that  its 
excessive  bulk  causes  less  inconvenience  than  even  a 
smaller  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom.  There  is  more 
difference  between  the  prices  of  all  provisions  in  Paris 
and  Languedoc,  than  between  those  in  London  and 
Yorkshire.  The  immense  gseatness,  indeed,  of  Lon- 
don, under  a  government  which  admits  not  of  discre- 
tionary power,  renders  the  people  factious,  mutinous, 
seditious,  and  even  perhaps  rebellious.  But  to  this  evil 
the  national  debts  themselves  tend  to  provide  a  reme* 
dy.  The  iirst  visible  eruption,  or  even  immediate  danr 
ger  of  public  disorders,  must  alarm  all  the  stockhold- 
ers, whose  property  is  the  most  precarious  of  any  ; 
and  will  make  them  fly  to  the  support  of  government, 
whether  menaced  by  Jacobitish  violence,  or  demoaratical 
frenzy. 

Secondly^  Public  stocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-credit, 
have  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  species  of  mo- 
ney. They  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  most  con- 
siderable commerce  of  the  state,  reduce  them  to  com- 
mon circulation,  and  by  that  means  render  all  provisions 
and  labour  dearer  than  otherwise  they  would  be. 

Third/i/y  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  tp  pay  the  in- 
terests of  these  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the 
price  of  labour,  or  be  an  ojqiression  on  the  poorer 
sort. 

Fourthly^  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  oor 
national  frmds,  they  render  the  public,  in   a  manner, 
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tributary  to  them»  and  may  in  time  occasion  the  transport 
of  our  people  and  our  industry. 

Fifthly^  The  greater  part  of  the  public  stock  being  al- 
ways in  the  hands  of  idle  people^  who  live  on  their  reve- 
nue»  our  funds,  in  that  view^  give  great  encouragement 
to  an  useless  and  inactive  life. . 

But  though  the  injury,  that  arises  to  commerce  anci  in- 
dustry from  our  public  funds,  will-  appear,  upon  balancing 
the  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  trivial,  in  comparison 
of  the  prejudice  that  results  to  the  state  considered  as  a 
body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  in  the  society  of 
nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with  other  states  in 
wars  and  negociations.  The  ill  there,  is  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, without  any  favourable  circumstance  to  atone  for  it ; 
and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant* 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts,  since  they  are  mostly 
due  among  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one 
as  they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring  mo- 
ney from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  \  which  leaves  the 
person  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such 
loose  reasonings  and  specious  comparisons  will  always 
pass  where  we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I  ask.  Is  it 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overburthen  a  na- 
tion with  taxes,  even  where  the  sovereign  resides  among 
them  ?  The  very  doubt  seems  extravagant ;  since  it  is 
requisite,  in  every  community,  that  there  be  a  certain 
proportion  observed  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle 
part  of  It.  But  if  all  our  present  taxes  be  mortgaged, 
must  we  not  invent  new  ones  ?  And  may  not  this  mat- 
ter be  carried  to  a  length  that  .is  ruinous  and  destruc* 
live?  ^ 
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In  every  nation,  there  are  ahvays  some  metkods  of 
levying  money  more  easy  than  others,  agreeaUy  to  the 
way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they 
make  use  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  excises  xtpoa  mak 
and  beer  afibrd  a  large  revenue  i  because  the  opentioos 
of  malting  and  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  inq>ossible  to 
be  concealed  j  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  commodities 
are  not  so  abecdutely  necessary  to  life,  as  that  the  nosing 
of  their  price  woold  very  much  afiect  the  poorer  sort* 
These  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty  to  find 
new  ones !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the  poor  I 

Duties  t^on.  consumptions  are  more  equal  and  easy 
than  those  upon  possessions.  What  a  loss  to  the  public, 
that  the  former  are  all  exhausted,  and  that  we  mult 
haveTecotirse  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying 
taxes! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  stewards  to  the 
public,  must  not  necessity  force  them  to  practiie  til  the 
arts  of  oppression  used  by  stewards ;  where  the  absence 
or  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  secure  against 
mquiry? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bounds  oo^  ever 
to  be  set  to  national  debts,  and  that  the  poblic  would 
be  no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  diiliings  in  the  poundi 
land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  present  customs  and  ex** 
me%.  There  is  something,  therefore,  in  the  case,  bende 
the  mere  transferrii^  of  property  from  the  one  hand  to 
another.  In  five  hundred  years,  the  posterity  of  those 
now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  those  upon  the  boKea,  wM 
probably  have  changed  places,  without  afiecting  the  public 
by  these  revolutions. 

Siqipose  the  public  once  &irly  brought  to  that  condi- 
tion, to  which  it  is  hastening  with  such  amazing  rapidity} 
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suppose  tbe  land  to  be  taxed  ei^ifeeeii  or  nineteen  sbil- 
liags  in  the  pound  $  fit^  k  can  never  bear  dw  whole 
twenty;  snpposeall  the  excises  and  customs  to  be  screwed 
up  to  the  utmost  which  the  jnatioB  can  bear,  without  en« 
tirely  losing  its  commerce  and  industry ;  and  siq)pose  that 
all  diose  fiuxb  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity  >  and  that  die 
iuTMition  fltad  wit  of  all  our  projectcnrs  can  find  no  new 
iaaqpoeition,  which  may  ttrre  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
loan  i  and  kt  us  confer  die  necessary  oonsequences  of 
this  situadon.  Though  the  inq>erfect  state  of  our  poU* 
t|Cal  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make 
it  diflkttU  to  fbrtel  the  eflbcts  i^ncfa  will  result  from  any 
untried  measure,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with 
such  profiitton  as  not  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless 
observer. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons, 
who  possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  effects  of 
(heir  industry,  are  the  stock-hdders,  who  draw  almost 
dl  the  rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  bMdes  the  produce 
of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  These  are  men  who 
have  no  connexions  with  the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their 
x'evettue  in  any  part  of  tl^  ^obe  in  which  they  diuse 
to  reside,  who  will  naturally  bury  themselves  in  the  ca- 
pkid,  or  in  great  cities,  and  who  witt  smk  into  the  lethar- 
gy of  a  sttt{Hd  and  pampered  luxury,  without  spirit, ; 
bidon,  or  ef^joyment.  Adieu  to  adl  ideas  of  noUIity,  j 
try,  and  fiunily.  IThe  stocks  can  be  transferred  in  an  jfai- 
etant  i  and  being  in  such  afluctuating  state,  wHlseldombe 
tsvBisautted  during  three  generations  from  £ither  to  son. 
Or  were  they  to  remain  ever  so  long  in  one  fianily,  they 
convey  no  hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  possesson; 
tttd  by  this  means  the  several  ranks  of  men,  which  form 
a  kind  of  independent  magistracy  in  a  state,  instituted  by 
the  haad  of  mtiv^  are  entirely  lost  *,  and  every  man  in 
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authority  derives  his  influence  from  the  commission  alone 
of  the  sovereign.  No  expedient  remains  for  preventing 
or  suppressing  insurrections  but  mercenary  armies :  No 
expedittit  at  all  remains  for  resisting  tyranny:  Elec^ 
tions  are  swayed  by  bribery  and  corruption  alone :  And 
the  middle  power  between  king  and  people  being  totally 
removed,  a  grievous  despotism  must  infallibly  prevaiL 
The  landholders,  despised  for  their  poverty,  and  hated  for 
their  oppressions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  opp^ 
sition  to  it. 

Though  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legisla- 
ture never  to  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and 
discourages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men,  in 
subjects  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly  as 
never  to  be  mistaken,  or  amidst  difficulties  so  urgent, 
never  to  be  seduced  from  their  resolution.  The  continual 
fluctuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterations  in 
the  nature  of  the  taxes ;  which  exposes  the  legislature 
every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wUful  and  invo- 
luntary  error.  And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade, 
whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or  by  other  accidents, 
throws  the  whole  system  of  government   into  oonfo- 

fiut  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enterjnrises, 
and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or  those  of  its 
allies  ?  1  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to  exert  such  a 
prodigious  power  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late 
wars ;  where  we  have  so  much  exceeded,  not  only  our 
own  natural  strength,  but  even  that  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires. This  extravagance  is  the  abuse  complained  of, 
as  the  source  of  all  the  dangers  ta  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent exposed.    But  since  we  must  still  sappose  great  com- 
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merce  and  opulence  to  remain,  even  after  every  fund  b 
mortgaged)  these  riches  must  be  defended  by  propor- 
tional power ;  and  whence  iS  the  public  to  derive  the 
revenue  which  supports  it  ?  It  must  plainly  be  from  a 
amtinual  taxation  of  the  annuities^  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  from  mcntgaging  anew,  on  every  exigencyt  a  cer» 
tain  part  of  their  annuities ;  zd4  thus  making  them  con- 
tribute So  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  of  the  nation. 
But  the  difficulties  attending  this  system  c£  policy  will 
easily  aj^ar,  whether  we  suppose  the  king  to  have  be« 
come  absolute  master,  or  to  be  still  controuled  by  national 
councils,  in  which  the  annuitants  themselves  must  necessa- 
rily bear  the  principal  sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolute,  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  this  situation  of  afiairs,  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants^  which 
amount  only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his  pwn  bands, 
that  this  species  of  property  would  soon  lose  all  its  cre- 
dit, and  the  whde  income  of  ev^  individual  in  the 
state,  must  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign :  A 
degree  of  despotism,  which  no  oriental  monarch  has  ever 
yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  consent  of  the  an- 
nuitants be  requisite  for  every  taxation,  they  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  contribute  sufficiently  even  to  the  support 
of  government  \  as  the  diminution  of  their  revenue  must 
in  that  case  be  very  sensible,  would  not  be  disguised  un- 
der the  appearance  of  a  branch  of  excise  or  customs,  and 
would  not  be  shared  by  any  other  order  of  the  state,  who 
are  already  supposed  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  1-here 
are  instances,  in  some  republics,  of  a  hundredth  penny, 
and  sometimes  of  the  fiftieth,  being  given  to  the  support 
of  the  state ;  but  this  is  always  an  extraordinary  exertion 
pf  power,  and  can  never  become  the  foundation  of  a  foi^ 
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stant  nationri  defence.  We  hare  always  found)  where 
a  goveiument  has  moitgaged  all  its  r«vemiet,that  it  necea- 
sarily  sinks  into  a  state  (^  hngu(Mr,  inactivity,  and  iaq)o- 
tence. 

Such  are  the  inconpentencies,  which  may  reasonably 
be  foreseen  of  thb  sitaation»  to  which  Great  Britain  is  vist- 
My  tending.  Not  to  mendon  the  numberless  inconve* 
niencies,  whidi  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  must  residt 
from  so  monstrous  a  situation  as  diat  of  making  the  public 
the  chief  or  sole  proprietor  of  land,  besides  investing  it 
with  every  branch  of  customs  and  excise,  which  the  for* 
tile  imagination  of  ministers  and  projectors  have  been  able 
to  invent. 

I  must  confess,  that  there  is  a  strange  supineness,  from 
long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard 
to  public  debts,  not  uni&e  iriut  divines  to  ^vehemently 
comi^ain  of  with  regard  to  their  rel^ous  doctrines.  We 
aB  own  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  GMmot  h<^, 
either  that  dus  or  any  foture  ministry  will  be  possessed  of 
such  rigid  and  steady  frugality,  as  to  make  a  considerride 
progress,  in  the  payment  of  our  debts ;  or  that  the  aieua* 
tion  of  foreign  aflfairs  w31,  for  any  long  time,  aUow  them 
leisure  and  tranquitlity  for  sudi  an  undertaking.  fFiai 
then  is  to  iecome  of  us  ^  W«re  we  ever  'SO  good  Christfams, 
and  ever  so  resigned  to  providence ;  this,  methinks,  were 
a  curious  question,  even  considered  as  a  speculative  one^ 
and  what  it  might  not  be  ^together  impossible  to  form 
some  conjectund  soludon  of.  The  ev^its  here  will  de^ 
petid  little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negociations, 
'  intrigues,  and  ftctions.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  pro» 
gress  of  things,  v^ch  may  guide  our  reasoning.  As  it 
wouSd  have  required  but  a  moderate  &are  of  prudence, 
wImi  we  first  began  this  practice^jf  mortgagfaig,  to  have 
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ftrctoUi  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  imiiuler8>  that 
tings  would  necessarily  be  carried  to  the  feogth  we  see  | 
so  mm,  that  they  have  at  last  haf^ j  reached  k»  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  the  consequences.  It  rnoBK,  in* 
deed,  b6  one  of  these  two  events]^  either  the  nation  must 
destroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  destroy  the 
ttatioD.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  both  subsist,  after 
the  manner  they  have  been  hitherto  managed^  in  this|  as 
wdl  as  in  some  other  countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  waS'  propoaei  by  an  excdent  cttiaen,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
mndb  approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never  was 
Ufidy  to  take  efEact.  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  fallacy 
in  imagining  tliat  the  public  owed  this  debt ;  frar  that 
leaUy  ei^ery  individual  owed  a  proportional  sl^e  of  it, 
and  paid,  in  hb  taxes,  a  proportional  diare  of  the  inte- 
rest, beside  the  expence  of  levying  these  taxes.  Had  we 
not  better,  then,  says  he,  make  a  distribution  of  the  debt 
amoKg  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  contribute  a  sum  suit- 
able to  his  property,  and  by  that  means  discharge  at  <xice 
all  our  fimds  and  public  mortgages?  He  seems  not  to 
have  considered  that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a  consider- 
sMe  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annual  consumptions, 
thou^  they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  proportional 
part  of  the  sum  required.  Not  to  mention,  that  property 
A  money  and  stock  in  trade  mi|^  easily  be  concealed  or 
disguised  i  and  that  viable  property  in  lands  and  houses 
would  really  at  last  answer  for  the  whole :  An  inequality 
attd  compression,  wluch  never  would  be  submitted  to.  But 
though  this  project  is  not  likely  to  take  place )  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable,  that,  when  the  nation  becomes 
heartily  sick  of  their  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppressed  by 
them,  some  daring  prc^ectcn*  may  arise  with  visionary 
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schemes  for  their  discharge.  And  as  public  credit  will 
begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  firail,  the  least  touch  will 
destroy  it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the  regency  j 
and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  doctor. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national 
£uth'  will  be  the  necessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  mis* 
fortunes,    and    public   calamities,    or   even  perhaps  of 
victories   and  conquests.     I  must  confess^  when  I  see 
princes  and  states  fighting  and  quarrelling,  amidst  their 
debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to 
my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  CMna 
shop.     How  can  it  be  expected,  that  sovereigns  will  spare 
a  species  of  pi'operty,  which  is  pernicious  to  th^nselves 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  so  little  compassion  Km 
lives  and  properties,  that  are  useful  to  both  ?    Let  the 
time  come  (and  surely  it  will  come)  when  the  new  funds, 
created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  subscribed 
to,  and  raise  not  the  money  projected.    Suppose,  either 
that  the  cash  of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;    or  that  our 
faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  ample,  begins  to  fail  us. 
Suppose,  that,  in  this  distress,  the  nation  is  threatened 
with  an  invasion  \  a  rebellion  is  suspected  or  broken  out 
at  home ;    a  squadron  cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of 
pay,  victuals,  or  repairs ;  or  even  a  foreign  subsidy  can- 
not  be  advanced.       What  must  a    prince  or  minister 
do  in  such  an  emergence  ?   The  right  of  self^preserva* 
tion  is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more  in 
every  community.      And  the    folly  of   our  statesmen 
must  then  be  greater  than  the  frfly  of  those  who  first 
contracted  debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  who 
trusted,  or  continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these  states-: 
men  have  the  means  of  safety  in  their  hands,  and  do  not 
employ  them.     The  funds,  created  and  mortgaged,  will 
by  that  time,  bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  sufiicient  for 
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the  defence  and  security  of  the  nation :  Money  is  perhaps 
lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready  for  the  discharge  of  the 
quarterly  interest :  necessity  calls,  fear  urges,  reason 
exhorts,  compassion  alone  exclaims :  The  money  will 
immediately^'be  seized  for  the  current  service,  under  the 
most  solemn  protestations,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately 
repbced.  But  no  more  is  requisite.  The  whole  fabric, 
already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thou* 
sands  in  its  ruins.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the 
natural  dtath  of  public  credit :  For  to  this  period  it  tends 
as  naturally  as  an'  animal  body  to  its  dissolution  and  de- 
struction. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that, 
notwithstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credit,  as 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occasion,  it 
would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again  re- 
vive in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  .  The  present 
king  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money 
at  a  lower  interest  than  ever  his  grandfather  did  ;   and  as 
low  as  the   British  parliament,   comparing  the  natural 
rate  of  interest  in  both  kingdoms.     And  though  men  are 
conunonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have  seen,  than 
by  what  they  foresee,  with  whatever  certainty ;   yet  pro- 
mises, protestations,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allure-* 
ments  of  present  interest,  have  such  powerful  influence 
as  few  are  able  to  resist.     Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught 
by  the  same  baits  :  The  same  tricks,  played  over  and  over 
again,  still  trepan  them.    The  heights  of  popubrity  and 
patriotism  are  still  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny  j 
flattery,  to  treachery ;    standing  armies  to  arbitrary  go- 
vernment 5  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  interest 
of  the  clergy.     The  fear  of  an  everlasting  destruction  of 
credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needless  bugbear.     A 
prudent  man,  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  public 
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immfdiatdy  2&tt  wc  had  taken  a  qHiage  to  our  debts, 
than  at  preaent^  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even 
though  one  codd  not  fiarce  him  to  pay,  b  a  preferable 
debtor  to  an  honest  banknipt :  For  the  fisffmer,  in  order 
toxarry  on  business,  may  find  it  his  interest  to  discharge 
his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The  htter  has 
it  not  in  his  power.  The  reasooing  of  Tacitus  *,  as  it  is 
eternally  tnie,  is  very  apfrficaUe  to  our  present  case.  &rf 
fmfgus  sd  magmtuJUmm  benefickrum  adtr  et :  StukUiimmi 
quisqite  pecwms  mercAiiur:  Jpud  sapunta  ansa  hiMam' 
hWf  qm£  suqtte  dart  mqui  acapif  sahw  nptMicoj  poUranU 
The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay. 
'^e  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  upon  her,  is  the 
interest  of  preserving  credit;  an  interest,  which  may 
easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt,  and  by  a  difficult 
and  extraordinary  emergence,  even  supposing  that  crecyt 
irrecoTerable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a  present  necessity 
often  forces  states  into  measures,  which  are,  strictly  speaks 
.ing,  against  their  interest. 

These  two  events  supposed  above^  are  caUaitouB,  but 
not  the  most  calamitous.  Thousands  are  therdby  sacri- 
ficed to  the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  withoot 
danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and  that 
nnUions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety 
of  thousandsf.  Our  popubr  government,  perhaps,  wiH 
render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minister  to  venture 
on  so  desperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a  vohmtary  bank- 
niptcy.  Askd  though  the  house  of  Lords  be  altogether 
composed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  house  of  Com- 
mons chiefly  \  smd  consequently  neither  of  them  can  be 
supposed  to  have  gresrt  property  in  the  funds ;  Yet  the 
connections  of  the  members  may  be  so  greac  with  the 

♦  UuU  m.  ii  f  See  Norm  [a  J 
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proprietors^  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious^  of  publjc 
Bath,  than  prudence^  policjj  or  even  justice^  strictly 
speaking,  requires.  And  perhaps,  too,  our  foreign  ene* 
mies  may  be  so  politic  as  to  discover,  that  our  safety  lies 
in  despair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  show  the  danger, 
open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable.  The  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and 
we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal  to  be  preserved  with- 
out our  attention  and  assistance.  But  ouV  children^  weary 
of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  sit 
down  secure,  and  see  their  neighbours  oppressed  and  con- 
quered ;  till,  at  last,  they  themselves  and  their  creditors 
lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  And  this  may 
properly  enough  oe  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our 
public  credit. 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  re- 
mote, and  which  reason  foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And 
though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  reach  the 
gpft  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness  was 
requisite,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver 
such  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  is  necessary  than  mere- 
ly to  be  in  one's  senses,  free  frt>m  the  influence  of  popular 
madness  and  delusion. 
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or  SOMB  REMARKABLE  CUSTOMS. 

I  SHALL  observe  three  remarkable  customs  in  three  cele- 
brated govenunents  i  and  shall  conclude  from  the  whole^ 
that  all  general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  he  established 
with  great  caution ;  and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary 
appearances  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  moral,  as  well 
as  in  the  [Aysical  world.  The  former,  perhaps,  we  can 
better  account  for,  after  they  happen,  from  springs  and 
principles,  of  which  every  one  has,  within  himself,  or  from 
observation,  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction :  But 
it  is  often  fully  as  impossible  f(Mr  human  prudence,  before- 
hand, to  foresee  and  foretel  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme  coun- 
dl  or  assembly,  which  debates,  that  entire  liberty  of  speedi 
should  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all 'motions 
or  reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can  any  way  tend 
to  illustrate  the  point  under  deliberation.  One  would  con- 
dnde,  with  still  greater  assurance,  that,  after  a  modon  was 
made,  which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  assembly 
in  which  the  legislative  power  is  lodged^  the  member  who 
made  the  motion  must  for  ever  be  exempted  frtmi  future 
Sc2 
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trial  or  inquiry.  But  no  political  maxim  can,  at  first  si^, 
appear  more  undisputable,  than  that  he  must>  at  least,  be 
seciured  from  all  inferior  jurisdiction  \  and  that  nothing 
less  than  the  same  supreme  legislative  assembly,  in  their 
subsequent  meetings,  could  make  him  accountable  for  those 
motions  and  harangues,  to  which  they  had  before  given 
^  their  approbation.  Bi|t  these  axioms,  however  irrefira- 
gable  they  may  appear,  have  all  failed  in  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment, from  causes  and  principles  too,  wluch  appear 
almost  inevitable. 

By  the  y^mfn  r«fMu^»f,  OT  indicitttent  of  illegality^  (though 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commentators) 
any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a  common  court  of 
judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  passed  upon  his  motion, 
in  the  asseifi))ly  of  th^  people,  if  that  Is^w  appeared  to  the 
court  uqjust,  pr  prejpdiqia^  to  tfoe  public*  Tb^^  Depio^r 
thpne?,  fediiig  tha^  sbip-mPWfty  V^  Med  irregularly,  ^ad 
|hat  th^  popr  liio^e  (he  s^p^e  burden  as  U^  rjch  va  ^q))ye 
ping  thQ  gaUies,  ?(wrrwfid  tbift  ine^wtoy  tiy  a  y^ry  «#«fill 
)^w,  which  prppqrtiQf^  th^  exp^pce  (o  the  avenue  am} 
incpm^  of  e^  individual.  H^  fDpW  for  xS^  t^w  in  4w 
Jl^sepiblyi  1^?  prov^  i^  a*dv?«i^ifp>  J*  i  to  cpp^i^^^^d  fb^ 
people»  tl^e  only  legislature  in  4than»  *,  tl^e  l^w  p^ss^ 
apd  was  c^rri^  into  exeputipn :  Yet  i^as  b^  triad  19  ^ 
criminal  court  for  that  la^,  upon  the  coii^plaiot  0^  the  lidi^ 
w^q  resented  4^  ^Iter^^ipf^  thait  h%  ha^  i^trpdiif^  pito 
the  fiosmc^sf.  l^P  W^  ip4e^  ^^^t^,  W^  praying 
anew  the  usefoln^  of  \\\^  ^7* 

Ctesiphon  mqved  )fk  t^e  ;)ssep(il^  qf  thte  people  tl^ 
particuUr  honours  shiOyld  ^  coya|<^ed  on  Pemoutoo^ 
as  on  a  ^it;izen  a^e^na^tf^  ^  ufs^  to  ^^  fpngajtmiM^ 

*Hii  harangue  for  Ui|^fXll»ut;  J^^^fM^fn- 
f  Pfo^^beaiplionWf 
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iWtfftV  The  p^bflfe/cdrhthicM  Of  this  tnWfi,  V6ted  tfttfs^ 
tenottf^:  Tet  Was  CtdiJpfite  tri^dby  the'  r^«^  *«^«Wa»^».  ft 
ilWaSttfertetf,'  att«)ii?ig  6thfe^  to]pit^,  that  Dbnntafstienes  tras 
ndf  *  go6d  citizen^  hoi  aflfedionate  to  t!h6  contmionwealtBt : 
Alter  tfif^  orator  wafe  called  npon  io  defeild  his  friend,  ^atid 
c«syeqfeehtiy  Efans^lf  jf  wHch  fie  executed  by  that  ^bKme' 
pieetf  df  ^oqueA^^,  Aatf  has  evet  ^ce  bfeeh  the  adtnirttrbn 

After  the  battle  of  Chsronea^  a  law  was  passed  upon 
th&  mbtteti  rf  Hypdridesj^vfeg  Bberty  to  shfviesf,  and  in- 
rtiBiilg  tJiete  b  tlW'  tf cl6{tt  *.  On  accbmit  of  thi^  lai^, 
At  Mmt  if^  ^mt2td^  tA¥t  by  the  indictment  above 
^MftftMi^,  ttid}  d^tnAei  ^imseif,  aitndng  ^Oter  topics, 
If  thSt  itt^^ie  cJdebrtt^  bjr  Wuifai*ch  and  Longinns.  B 
4»af  Hot  i^'  s«M  hi^i  tha  mmfid  for  itus  lawt  It  was  tlU 
HMssWks  df  toaf*;  it  iv^s  f/k  biitfte  df  Cfu&o^a.  The  ofa- 
ttotisFof  DeAioslhKA^  abonhd'witb  ntony  itotanees  of  trials 
#f  Ais  ntttor^,  iWd  pi^ovi  deitfty,  tliat  nothing  was  more 

l&e'  Athi^iali  J>^tA6ct9LCf  4zfr  such  a  tnmultuous 
gMm&ieiit  is  if^€  t^  scarcc^y^  fbrm  a  notion  of  in  the 
ftM^it  ag%  of  the*  ^fld.  The  ^bole  collective  bbdy 
<rf  the  pfeople  voted'ii^^^ery  law,  without  any  limitation 
«f  ^opertyi  trithout  any  dlfetinction  of  rank,  without 
cbMimxil  frbtnl  any  magistracy  or  senate  f;  and  conse- 
^ttendy  Withoiit  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence. 
ihie  AlftettiaMs  sMh  betami  sensible  of  the  miscluefs 

*  PluUrcliut  in  viia  decmut  (tatorum.  DemofUtenes  gives  a  different 
«(O0OQiit  of  thi»  \v9.  Contra  Aristogitem.  oruL  U,  He  says>  that  itr  pucpoit 
VMrto  fender  tbe  mrtfiH  iwi9ifu$,  or  to  restore  the  privilege  of  bearing  offi^ 
efl»  in  those  who  had  been  declared  incapable.  Pertiaps  these  were  both 
clauses  of  the  same  law. 

f  The  senate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a  less  nmneroua  mob,  ohosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people ;  and  their  authority  wai  not  freat» 

2cS 
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attending  this  constitution :  Bot  being  averse  to  rKA<4r;«g 
themselves  by  any  rule  or  restrictioni  they  resolved,  at 
least,  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counsellors)  by  the. 
fear  of  future  punishment  and  inquiry.  They  accor- 
dingly instituted  this  remarkable  law;  a  law  esteemed 
so  essential  to  their  form  of  government!  that  ^jchinet 
insists  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that»  were  it  abolished 
or  neglected,  it  were  impossible  for  the  Democracy  to 
subsist*. 

The  peq>le  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liberty 
from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts ;  because  these 
were  nothiqg  but  very  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot 
firom  among  the  people.  And  they  justly  considered 
themselves  as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pufulage;  'mbfore 
they  had  an  authority,  after  they  came  to  the  use  of 
reason,  not  only  to  retract  and  ccmtroul  whatever  had 
been  determined,  but  to  punish  any  guardian  for  mea- 
stu'es  which  they  had  embraced  by  hb  persuasion.  The 
same  law  had  place  in  Thebesf,  and  for  the  same  reason* 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens, 
on  the  esublishment  of  any  hw  esteemed  very  useful  or 
popular,  to  prohilnt  for  ever  ks  abrogation  and  repeal. 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  inverted  all  the  public  re- 
venues to  the  support  of  shows  and  spectacles,  made  it 
criminal  so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law^. 
T3ius  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recal  all 
the  immunities  formerly  granted,  but  to  deprive  the 

*  In  Ctesiphontem.  It  is  reiiitriuU>le,  thatttie  fint  step  after  the  dino- 
lution  of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  Um  thirty,  was  to  aBnol  the. 
y^mfn  m^Mfimf,  as  we  learn  from  Demottfaeoet  mms  Ttfum,  The  orator 
in  this  oration  gives  us  the  words  of  the  law,  ettablidiiii^  be  yftfn  mfsis- 
^im,  page  397.  ex  ediU  Akli.  And  be  accounts  lor  it  firon  the  same  pas* 
ciples  we  here  reason  upon. 

f  Plut  ta  vita  Pelop. 

X  Deinoflt  (H^nfh,  I.  9. 
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people  Cor  the  fitture  of  the  power  of  grantbig  anyimore*^ 
Thusallbillsof  attainder  f  were  forb&l^  or  laws  that  afiect'^ 
pd  one  Athenian,  without  extemfing  to  the  whole  com- 
moQweakh.  These  absurd  clauses,  by  which  the  legisla- 
ture vainly  attempted  to  bind  itself  for  ever,  proceeded 
from  aauniversal  sense  in  the  people  of  their  o^wn  levity 
and  inconstancy* ' 

IL  A  whed  witlpn  a  Wheel*  such  as  we  observe  in 
the  German  empire,  is  considered  by  Lord  Shaftea* 
bury 4:.  as  an  absurdity  in  politics:  But  what  must  we 
say  to  two  equal. wheels,  wiiich  govern  the^ame  politic 
cal  machine^  without  any  mutmal  check,  controul,  or  sub* 
ordination  ^  and  yet  preserve  the  greatest  hamumy  and 
concord  ?  To  establish  two  di^inct  legislatures,  each  of 
which  possesses  fiiU  and  absohite  authority  wilhin  itself, 
and  stands  in  no  need  of  the  other's  asssstance>  in.onder 
to  give  validity  to  its  acts  }  this  may  appear,  befare-hand, 
akc^iether  impracticable,  as  long  zs  men  are  actuated  by 
the  passions  of  ambition,  emulation,  and  avarice,  which 
have  hitherto  been  their  chief  governing  principles. 
And  should  I  assert,  that  the  state  I  have  in  my  eye  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  ^factions^- each  of  which  predo- 
nnnated  in  a  distinct  legislature,  >*  and  yet  produced  no 
clashing  in  these  independent  powers;  the  supposition 
may  a(q>ear  incredible.  Audi  if,  to  augment  the  para- 
dox^ I  should  affirm^  that  this  disjointed,  irregular  go> 
vemment,  was  the.:  most- ac^ve,  triumphant,  and  illus- 
trious commonwealth  that  ever  yet  appeared ;  I  should 
certainly  be  told,  that^^sycE'^a  political  chimera  was  as 
absurd  as  any  vision  of  priests  or  poets.    But  there  is  no 

*  Dbmost  c<Mira  Lept 

f  Demotit.  contra  Aristocratcm. 

X  SiMay  on  the  fircedom  of  wit  and  humour,  part  3.  ^  2. 
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ne«d  for  WQychiny  kmg,  m  order  to  prave  At  tMtf  «f 
th«  ibrtgnfaig  suppofiikioitt )  F«r  tfab  vm  actuailjr  the  oie 
wkh  the  Jbomm  repviUk. 

Hie  kgklative  ptmet  was  there  lotted  in  the  fwmiim 
eii9t4tpiaim  and  eomiiia  iributu.  in  the  fbcmtrv  k  «  wdl 
l^Mrmii  «ke  people  ▼o|ed  accoiding  te  theor  ommu  /  lo 
that  when  the  first  class  was  unanimousi  thon^  k  coni* 
fained  not)  perhaps^  the  hundredth  part  of  the  comnion- 
weakh>  it  determined  the  whole  \  and,  mth  the  anthft* 
rity  of  the  senate,  estabUshed  a  law.  hk  the  latter,  ertcy 
vote  waa  eqiud }  and  ^  the  authority  of  the  senate  w» 
not  there  rec^^te^  the  lower  people  calsre^  pfenHed^ 
ihd  gaire  law  to  the  whole  state.  In  all 
at  first  between  the  Putickuis  and  Plebeians^ 
wards  between  the  nobtee^and  the  people,  the  intettst 
of' the  arotecracy  was  predominant  in  the  first  le^^Bb* 
tiii^9  that  of  the  democracy  in  the  second:  The  OM 
cfoukl  akreys  destroy  wkU!  the  other  had  estaUishedl: 
Nay,  the  one,  by  a  suddes  and  unforeMcn  motion,  mi^ 
take  the  stait  of  the  ether,  and  totaUy  aimihibie  its  m^ 
by  a  vote,  which,  frofn  the  nature  of  the 
had  th^  fhtt  authority  of  a  lam  ihit  no  sock 
b  observed  in  the  history  of  Rome:  No 
of  a  quarrel  between  these  two  legishtnree:  duMgh 
many  between  the  parties  that  governed  in  each. 
Whence  arose  this  concord,  which  may  seem  ao  tHit^ 
ordinary  ? 

The  legislature  established  in  Rome,  by  the  aothonty 
of  Servius  TuHius,  was  the  conntia  centurmiaf  vhkl^ 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the  govenlW 
ment  for  some  time  very  ari^ocraticaL  But  the  people, 
having  numbers  and  force  on  their  side,  and  being  ebted 
with  frequent  conquests  and  victories  in  their  fbre^ 
wars,  always  prevailed  when  pushed  to  ex^^mity,  and 
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fet  cottDfifd  firdns.  the  ttMtut  the  aagMiracy  of  dhe  trif* 
briMt^aad  next  the  legiabtiRie  power  of  the  imnMairiimkfi 
h  thtnhAmeA  the  noUea le  be  auive  carefolthan  ever 
i#t  |o  provoke  the  peofie.  For  beside  die  force  which 
the  latter  veie.  alwa^  pottened  of,  the^  had  aoir  g^ 
powemiott  of  legal  amhetity^  and  cooid  instMiily  break  ia 
pieces  vKf  ofder  or  institntba  which  direcdjr  opposed 
than.  Bf  xnftxigu^  bp  ij)Aii€Bce>  by  raenep^  bjr  coMbiaa»> 
tioii^  and  hy  the-  respect  p^  to  their  character,  the  aoUes 
floightoftsii  prevttily  and  diaect  the  whole  OMdhiae  of  go*> 
warhment  £  Attt  had  they  opeoly  set  their  emutta  tmim 
riata  in  opposition  to  the  tributm^  ihep  hod  soon  lost 
the  adfootage  of  that  .iosiiUMioni,  logether  with  their  am- 
sab^  pmlofSji  ediks,  and  a&  the  magistratea  elected  by  it. 
Boa  the  om/ia  tufilmtm^  not  hamg  the  same  reaaoft  for 
rospeoftingihr  a^^MrMTiiy  htggma^  repealed  bwa&vour^ 
aiUe  to  the  aeiafcocnacy :  Thej  liouted  the  aitthority  of  the 
neUesv  proaectodi  i^be  people  firomo^ression,  and  eontroui* 
ad  tbe  actteois  of  the  senate  aad  magistracy.  Hie  oitap>^ 
mtda  fionod:  it  coaireiiient  always  to^  sobaut  \  and  thou^ 
eqnaLinaatfaarky,  yet  being  inferior  in  power^diirst  never 
directly  give  my  dK)cfc  to  the  odber  legislaturoy  either  bf 
repealing  its  bw9»  or  establishing  laws  whkh  it  Ibresaw 
woidd  soott  be  repealedhy  it* 

Mo  instaaee  b  found  of  zsaj  opposition  or  struggle  be- 
aween.  these  cumtiay.  except  one  slight  attempt-,  ofi  thia  kind, 
mentioaed  by  Appian  in  the  third^Mwk  of  his  dvil.wars. 
liariL  Antfaooyy  resolving  to  dls^ve  Decimus  Brotus  of 
the  gofsmment  of  Qsalpine  Qaiil)  railed  in  the  Forum^ 
TBBii  called  one  of  the  comttkr,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  otheri  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
senate*  But  afiairs  w^re  then  fallen  into  such  confusion, 
and  die  Roman  constitution  was  so  near  its  final  dissolu- 
ti<m,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  an 
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ezpecSent.  This  contest,  besides,  was  foonded  more  on 
imn  dum  party.  It  was  the  senate  who  ordered  the 
cmkia  trihttm^  that  they  might  obstruct  the  meetkig  of  the 
anturiaUi  whichi  by  the  constitution,  or  at  least  forms  of 
the  govemmentf  could  alone  dispose  of  provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  centmriatoy  thoi^ 
banished  by  the  trihuta^  that  is,  by  a  pIMsckmrn.  Bttt 
his  banishmenty  we  may  observe,  never  was  considered  as 
a  legal  deed,  arising  firom  the  free  choice  and  incUnation 
of  the  poople.  It  was  always  ascribed  to  the^crfence 
alone  of  Qodius,  and  to  the  disorders  mtrodnced  by  him 
into  the  government. 

in.  The  Mr  J  custom,  which  we  purpose  to  remark^ 
regards  England ;   and  though  it  be  not  so  important  as 
those  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome,  is 
no  less  singular  and  uneiqpected    It  b  a  maxim  m  poli- 
tics, which  we  readily  admit  as  undisputed  and  universal, 
that  a  power,  however  great,  when  granted  by  law  to  an 
eminent  magistrate,  is  not  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an 
authority,  however  inc<msiderable,  which  he  acquires  from 
violence  and  usurpation.    For,  besides  that  die  hw  always 
linuts  every  power  which  it  bestows,  the  very  receiving  it 
as  a  concession  establishes  the  authority  whence  it  is  de» 
rived,  and  preserves  the  harmony  of  the  constitution. 
By  the  same  right  diat  one  prerogative  is  assumed  vrithout 
law,  another  may  also  be  claimed,  and  another,  with  still 
greater  facility  \  while  the  first  iisurpations  both  serve  as 
precedents  to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  maintain 
them.    Hence  the  heroism  of  Hampden's  conduct,  who 
sustained  the  whole  violence  of  royal  prosecution,  rather 
than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  not  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment s  hence  the  care  of  all  the  English  patriots  to  guard 
against  the  first  encroachments  of  the  crown ;   and  hence 
alone  die  existence,  at  this  day,  of  English  19>erty. 
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There  iSf  however)  one  occasiony  where  the  pariiament 
has  departed  from  this  maxim ;  and  that  is,  in  thepres^ 
sing  of  seamen.  The  exercise  of  an  irregular  power  is  here 
tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown;  and  though  it  has  frequently 
been  under  deliberation,  how  that  power  might  be  ren- 
dered legal,  and  granted,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  the 
sovereign,  no  safe  expedient  could  ever  be  proposed  for  that 
purpose;  and  the  danger  to  liberty  always  appeared  greater 
from  law  than  from  usurpation.  When  this  power  is  exer- 
cised to  no  other  end,  than  to  man  thenavy,men  willingly 
submit  to  it,  from  a  sense  of  its  use  and  necessity ;  and  the 
sailors,  who  are  alone  affected  by  it,  find  no  body  to  sop- 
p<ut  them,  in  claiming  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
law  grants,  without  distinction,  to  all  English  subjects* 
But  were  this  power,  on  any  occasion,  made  an  instrument 
of  faction  or  ministerial  tyranny,  the  opposite  £ution,  and 
indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country,  would  immediately  take 
the  alarm,  and  support  the  injured  party ;  the  liberty  of 
Englishmen  would  be  asserted  *,  juries  would  be  impla- 
cable; and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  acting  both  against  law  and 
equity,  woujld  meet  with  the  severest  vengeance.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant  such  an  authori- 
ty, they  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  these  two  incon- 
veniencies :  They  would  either  bestow  it  under  so  many 
restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose  its  effect,  by  cramping 
the  authority  of  the  crown ;  or  they  would  render  it  so 
large  and  comprehensive,  as  might  give  occasion  to  great 
aboses,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  case, 'have  no  remedy. 
The  very  irregularity  of  the  practice,  at  present,  prevents 
its  abuses,  by  alTording  so  easy  a  remedy  against  them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  possi« 
bility  of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might 
man  the  navy,  .without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only 
observe,  that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  that  nature  has  yet 
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tMH  pitfpostA*  riwhtt  thin  2Mpt  kttf  pt(3j€t\.  ofiuiAtO 
fttrented,  we  continue  a  prtctkcf  seeming  the  most  absord 
tnd  unaccounttble.  Authorityi  in  tittles  of  fuB  internal 
pMiee  aoid  conconl,  h  armed  against  law.  A  contkmed 
^olence  h  penmttcd  in  the  crown,  amidst  tite  gte^efH 
jealousyamd  watchfulness  in  the  people ;  ttxft  prtceecfitfg 
from  those  very  principles:  liberty^  in  a  country  of  Ae 
hfgfaest  fiberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence,  wftbdni 
any  countenance  or  protection :  The  w9d  state  of  natrnif 
h  renewed,  in  one  of  the  most  ci^rifized  societies  of  man- 
Idnd:  ^d  great  violence  and  dborder  are  committed 
with  impunity  •,  while  the  one  party  pleads  obecfience  to 
the  supreme  magbtrate,  the  other  die  sanction  of  fonda* 
mental  laws. 
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OF  THE  POPULOUSNESS  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

The&b  is  very  little  gro^^ld>  either  frpm    rewm  or 
obs^rviition^  to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  ipcorrupK 
tiUe^    T^  continval  vad  r^pid  motion  of  matter»  th4 
violent  revolution  with  which  every  p^n  is  9^ta(9d| 
the  changes  x^vcmk^  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  tracer 
as  well  ^s  tradition  of  an  universal  delugei  or  general 
convulsion  of  ti^e  elements;   all  these  prove  ^trpngly 
ihe  ^nortality  of  this  fabric  of  the  worlds  and  its  pai*- 
sage,  by  corruption  or  dissolution,  firom  one  state  or  ord^f 
^  to  pother.    It  must  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual 
form  whjich  it  coujtain^i  h^ve  its  infancy,  youth,  manhoo4> 
and  old  ^e ;  and  it  is  probable*  that,  m  all  these  variv 
tionsj^  man*  e^u^Uy  with  every  animal  and  vegetable*  wi)( 
partajlf£.    In  the  flourishing  age  of  the  worlds  it  may  h$ 
e^^pected,  that  the  human  species  ^o^ld  po3sess  grcat«f 
vigour  bothi  ^f  ^^^  ^^  body,  more  pro^pe^^ous  h(9a}th, 
highar  spirits,  longer  life,  and  a  st;ronger  inrljuation  and 
power  of  generation.   But  if  the  general  system  of  thingSg 
and  human  society  of  course,  have  any  such  gradual  revo- 
hitions,  they  are  too  slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short 
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period  wbidi  is  comprehended  by  history  and  tradition. 
Stature  and  force  of  body>  length  of  life^  even  courage 
and  extent  of  genius,  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally, 
in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  same.  The  arts  and  sdences, 
indeed,  have  flourished  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed 
in  another  :  But  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the  time  when 
they  rose  to  greatest  perfection  among  one  people,  thef 
were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  n»> 
tions  I  and  though  they  universally  decayed  in  one  age^ 
yet  in  a  succeeding  generation  they  again  revived,  and 
diflused  themselves  over  the  world.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
observation  reaches,  there  is  no  universal  diflTerence  dis- 
cernible in  the  human  species ;  and  though  it  were  al- 
lowed, that  the  universe,  like  an  animal  body,  had  a  natu- 
ral progress  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  yet  as  it  must  still 
be  uncertain,  whether,  at  present,  it  be  advancing  to  its 
point  of  perfection,  or  dedining  from  it,  we  cannot  thence 
presvqppose  any  decay  in  human  nature*.  To  proves 
therefore,  or  account  for  that  superior  populousness  of  an- 
tiquity, which  is  commonly  supposed,  by  the  imaginar7 
youth  or  vigour  of  the  world,  will  scarcely  be  admitted  b7 
any  just  reasoner.  These  general  physical  causes  ought  en* 
tirely  to  be  excluded  from  this  question. 

There  are  indeed  some  move  particular  plysical  causes 
of  importance.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  antiquity^ 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  modem  medicine;  and 
nemr  diseases  have  arisen  and  propagated  themselves,  of 
which  there  are  no  trates  in  ancient  history.  In  thk 
particular  we  may  observe,  upon  comparison,  that  the 
disadvantage  b  much  on  the  side  of  the  modems.  Not 
to  mention  some  others  of  less  moment ;    the  smaU-pox 
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commit  sudi  ravages,  as  would  almost  alone  account  for 
the  great  superiority  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The  tenth 
or  the  twelfth  part  of  manldndi  destroyed  every  generation, 
should  make  a  vast  diflference,  it  may  be  thought,  in 
the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  ^en  joined  to  venereal 
distempers,  a  new  plague  diffused  every  where,  thb  dis- 
ease is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  constant  operation,  to 
die  three  great  scourges  of  mankind,  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine*  Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that  ancient  timet 
were  more  populous  than  the  present,  and  could  no  moral 
causes  be  assigned  for  so  great  a  change ;  these  physical 
causes  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  suffidoit 
to  give  us  satisfaction  oh  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  so  mudi  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagancies  of  Vot- 
shis,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  weU  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  hds 
ventured  to  affirm,  that,  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tions which  these  sul:jects  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  £iice  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  man- 
kind, which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cxsar  *•  It 
loay  easily  be  observed,  that  the  comparison,  in  this  case, 
must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  scene  of  ancient  history ;  Europe,  and  the  nationt 
round  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  exactly 
the  numbers  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even  dty, 
at  present :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those  of 
ancient  cities  and  states,  where  hbtorians  have  left  us 
such  imperfect  traces  ?  For  my  part,  the  matter  appearf 
to  me  so  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  tqgethef 
some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  intermingle  the  in- 
quiry concerning  causes  with  that  concerning  facts  § 
which  ou^t  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  £Kts  can 

»  Lettrei  Pertanes,    See  also  V Esprit  de  Loix,  liv.  aodii.  cap.  17,  18,  iP. 
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be  ascertained  with  any  tolerable  assurance.  We  sbaD* 
firsU  consider  whether  it  be  probablei  firooi  what  we 
know  of  the  situation  of  society  in  both  periods,  th^t 
anticjuity  must  have  been  more  populous  \  secmdlyt  whe- 
ther in  reality  it  was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the 
conclusion  b  not  so  c^tain  as  is  pretended^  in  favour  of  an- 
tiquity, it  is  all  I  aspire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or  kingdoms» 
implies  important  consequences,  and  commonly  determines 
concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  their 
manners,  and  the  constitution  of  their  government.  For 
as  there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  female^  a  desire  and 
power  of  generation,  more  active  than  is  ever  univerwUy 
exerted,  the  restraints,  which  they  lie  under,  must  pro- 
ceed 6rom  some  difficulties  in  their  situation^  which  it  be- 
longs to  a  wise  legislature  carefully  to  observe  and  remove. 
Almost  every  man,  who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  familj^ 
will  have  one  \  jmd  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  o£pra> 
pagation,  would  more  than  double  every  generation. 
How  &st  do  mankind  piultiply  in  every  colony  or  new 
settlement  \  where  it.  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  £ar  a 
&mily  \  and  where  men  are  no  wise  straite^^  or  confined 
as  in  long  established  governments  ?  Hi^ry  tells  us  fine- 
quently  of  plagues,  which  have  swept  away  the  thijcd  or 
fourth  part  of  a  people;  Yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  des» 
^cdon  was  not  peirceived;.  and  the  society  ha^  again  ac- 
-quired  their  former  number*  ,  The  lands  whicl^  wore  cul- 
tivated, the  houses  built>  the  commodities  raised^,  the  xicli- 
e^acqifired,  enabled  the  people,  who  escaped^  immfdiately 
to  marry  and  to  rear  families,  which  supplie4^the  place  of 
those  who  had  perished  *•     And,  for  a  l|ke  reason,  everj 

*'nii»1)ooli  a  good  reason  why  the8inall-|K»i%)emot  depopukceoo^ta- 
tites  90  mach  as  may  at  first  Bight  be  hnarined.    Where  there  is  TOon  for 
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fdsey  jii9t,  andniUd  goTemment,  by  rendering  the  condition 
of  its  subjjectft  easy  aad  secure,  will  always  abound  most  in 
people^  as  yreU  as  in  coounodities  and  riches.  A  country, 
uidefd»  nt^hose  dimate  and  schI  are  fitted  for  vines,  will  9a- 
nir^y  be  more  pc^mlous  than  one  which  produces  com 
oi4y,  and  that  more  populous  than  one  ^hich  is  only 
fitted  ibr  pasturage.  In  general^  warm  climatesi  as  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  are  there  fewer,  and  vegeta- 
tioor  more  pow«f ul,  are  likely  to  be  most  populous :  But 
if  every  iking  else  be  equ^l,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that, 
wherever  there  are  most  happiness  and  virtue,  and  the 
wisest  institutions,  there  will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousness 
of  ancient  and  modem  times>  being  allowed  of  great  im- 
portance, it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  some 
determination,  to  compare  both  the  domestic  and  political 
sidiation  of  these  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
fiicts  by  their  moral  causes  \  which  is  the  first  view  in 
which  we  proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difiTerence  between  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  modems,  consists  in  the 
practice  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  ampng  the  former, 
and  which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancients,  and  zealous  partizans  of  civil 
liberty  (for  these  sentiments,  as  they  are,  both  of  them, 
in  the  main,  extremely  just,  are  found  to  be  almost  inse- 
parable), cannot  forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  and  whilst  they  brand  all  submission  to  die  go- 
vernment of  a  single  person  with  the  harsh  deaomination 

more  people,  they  will  always  arise,  even  without  the  assistance  of  nata- 
talization  bills.     It  is  remarked  by   Don  Oeronimo  De  Ustariz,  that  the 
prorinces  of  Spain,  which  send  most  people  to  the  Indt€S,  are  most  popu- 
lous $  which  proceeds  from  tlieir  superior  riches. 
VOL*  I.  8   D 
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of  slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the  greater  port  of 
maiUdnd  to  real  slavery  and  sub|}eaion.  But  to  one  who 
considers  coolly  on  the  subject,  it  will  appeari  that  hu-* 
man  natures  in  general,  really  enjoys  more  liberty  at 
present,  in  the  most  arbitrary  govemm^ot  of  Europe 
than  it  ever  did  durmg  the  most  flourishing  period  of  an- 
cieht  times.  As  much  as  submission  to  a  petty  prince, 
whose  dominions  extend  not  beyond  a  single  city,  is  more 
grievous  than  obedience  to  a  great  monarch;  so  much 
is  domestic  slavery  more  cruel  and  oppressive  than  any 
civil  subjection  whatsoever.  The  more  the  master  is 
removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank,  the  greater  liberty 
we  enjoy;  the  less  are  our  actions  inspected  and  con- 
trolled ;  and  the  fainter  that  cruel  comparison  becomes 
between  our  own  subjection,  and  the  freedom,  and  even 
dominion  of  another.  The  remains  which  are  found  of 
dotpestic  slavery,  in  the  American  colonies,  and  among 
some  European  nations,  would  never  surely  create  a  de- 
sire of  rendering  it  more  universal.  The  little  humanityy 
commonly  observed  in  persons,  accustomed,  fr^m  their 
infancy,  to  exercise  so  great  authority  over  their  fellow* 
creatures,  and  to  trample  upon  human  nature,  were 
sufficient  alone  to  disgust  us  with  that  unbounded  do^* 
minion.  Nor  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned 
for  the  severe,  I  might  say,  barbarous  manners  of  ancient 
times,  than  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery ;  by  which 
every  man  of  rank  was  rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  edu- 
cated amidst  the  flattery,  sulnnission,  and  low  debasement 
of  his  slaves. 

According  to  ancient  practice,  all  checks  were  on  the 
inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission  ;  none 
on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reaprocal  duties 
of  gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modem  times,  a  bad 
servant  finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  a  bad  master  a 
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good  servant  \  and  the  checks  are- mutual,  suitably  to  the 
inviolaUe  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and  equity. 

The  custom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  sbves  in 
an  island  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  common  in  Rome  ;  and  whoever  recovered, 
after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty  given  him 
by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  in  which  it  was 
likewise  forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely  for  old  age  or 
sidmess  *.  But  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly  obey- 
ed, would  it  better  the  domestic  treatment  of  slaves,  or 
render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may  ima 
^e  what  others  would  practise,  when  it  was  the  profes- 
sed maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  sell  his  superannuated 
slaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he  esteem- 
ed a  useless  burden  f  • 

The  ergastuia,  pr  dungeons,  where  slaves  in  chains  were 
forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy.  Colu- 
mella f  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  under  ground ; 
and  recommends  ||  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful  overseer,  to 
call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these  slaves,  like  the 
mustering  of  a  regiment  or  ship's  company,  in  order  to 
know  presently  when  any  of  them  had  deserted.  A  proof 
(rf*  the  frequency  of  these  ergajtuta,  and  of  the  great  niim- 
ber  of  slaves  usually  confined  in  them. 

A  chained  slave  for  a  porter,  was  usual  in  Rome,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ovid  §f  and  other  authors  f .  Had  not  these 
people  shaken  off  all  sense  of  compassion  towards  that  un- 
happy part  of  their  species,  would 'they  have  presented 
their  friends,  at  the  first  entrance,  with  such  an  image  of 
the  severity  of  the  master,  and  misery  of  the  slave  ? 

*  Svctoaius  in  vita  Claudii.  f  Plut.  in  vita  Catonii. 

X  Lib.  i*  cap.  6.  ||  Id.  lib.  xi.  cap.  1. 

'  §  Amor.  lib.  i.  eleg.  i5. 

^  Sueton.  de  ciar'u  rhetor.  So  also  the  ancient  poet,  Jtmitorit  tintinmre 
impedhntnia  audio. 

2d2 
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Nothing  so  common  in  all  trbis,  ev^tt  of  cItU  catise% 
as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  staves ;  which  was  always 
extorted  b  y  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Demosthcsies 
says  ^,  that,  where  it  was  possible  to  produce,  for  the 
same  Eict,  either  freemen  or  slaves,  as  witnesses,  the  judges 
always  preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves,  as  a  more  certain 
evidence  f . 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  thact  disorderly  luxury,  which 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts 
every  stated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.  Among  other 
circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the  meals  and  times  of 
bathing,  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about  thfe  third  hour 
of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  Indulges  dm 
false  refinement,  hear  the  noise  of  whips  and  lashes ;  and, 
upon  inquiry,  find  that  he  is  then  taking  an  accoimt  of 
,  the  conduct  of  his  servants,  and  giving  them  doe  correct 
tion  and  discipline.  TTiis  h  not  remarked  as  an  instance 
of  cruehy,  but  only  of  disorder,  which,,  even  hi  actions 
the  most  usual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours 
that  an  established  custom  had  assigned  for  them  %. 

But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  inlhx- 
ence  of  slavery  on  the  populousness  of  a  states  It  is  ptie- 
tended,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  practice  had 
infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  that 
extreme  populousness,  which  is  supposed  in  those  times. 
At  present,  all  masters  discourage  the  marrying  of  their 
male  servants,  and  admit  ndt  by  any  means  the  marriage 
of  the  female,  who  are  then  supposed  altogether  incapa- 
citated for  their  service.     But  where  the  property  of  the 

*  In  Oniterem  ont.  1. 

+  The  Mine  practice  was  very  common  in  Rome  j  bnt  Cloeio  teemt  not 
to  think  this  evidence  no  certain  as  the  testimony  of  fk«e-citisefis. 
P^CeeOo. 

J  Sec  Note  [U.] 
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9fsmm^k  )odge4  m  ^  ma$tp^  their  rpsm^  jEqtids  bis 
ry^besp  a^d  brings  him  ^  J^cces^ipo  of  sbve^^  ^t  s^ppljr 
t)^  pl^i/ce  of  those  Tfhom  ^ge  and  i^i^nni^  have  disabled. 
}^  i^fffounges,  thereiorej  their  propagatipn  ^  piuch  as 
tbfit  of  his  cattle  i  reajns  jthe  young  with  the  same  care  ^ 
and  ly^cat^^  ^^  to  so^i^^e  art  q^  calling*  which  may  ren^ 
der  t)ie^  mor^  usefi^  or  valjuable  to  him.  The  opulent 
are,  by  f^  JfOl^Jp  interested  in  the  being  at  least^  though 
mt  jl^  the  w«U4>eing  of  if^e  poiof  i  and  enrich  themselves 
tuf  incc^^ismg  the  nuxpher  ai^d  industry  of  those  vrho  are 
si^Jjject^d  fp  Xhta^  £ach  maQ^  being  a  sov^eign  in  his 
o«;n  fyfpHjp  ^.the  ^ame  ioterest  with  regard  xo  it,  as  the 
^7n(;e  widji  regard  to  the  ^tate ;  and  has  not,  like  the 
{Mrippe^  a^  Cjpposite  motiyes  of  ambition  or  vjun-^ry, 
liihifih  may  l^  Ijum  to  depopulate  his  little  ;$overeignty. 
Allof  itis^  at  all  tinges,  und^  his  eye  ^  and  he  ha^  lei*- 
sure  to  inspect  the  most  miqute  detail  of  t;he  marriage  and 
/tdacation  of  bis  subjects  *• 

Su€;h  aie  the  cop^equences  of  domestic  slavery*  accord- 
]|^  to  the  first  aspea  s^d  appearance  of  thii^ :  But  if 
we  enier  more  deeply  into  the  sutyect*  we  shall  perhaps 
Imd  reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determinations.  The 
pGOQBypwson  13  ,«»hofking  between  the  management  of  hu- 
,man  creatunes  ^nd  that  of  cattle ;  but  being  extremely 
ju$tj  when  applied  to  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  trace  the  consequences  of  it.  At  the  capital,  Uisar 
sifljgatfU  citiei,  in  all  popubus,  rich,  industrious  provin- 
ce§,  few^ttle  ^ure  bred.    Provisions,  lodgings,  attendance, 

*  ,>Ve  ,v(^f,i\etfi  pb^enu^,  Ih^t  if ilomestlc  lUTery  tj^y  iocrfaM  po- 
puloosu^ss,  it  would  be  an  exception  .to  Uie  genend  rule,  that  the  happi* 
Hess  of  any  society  and  its  populousness  are  necessary  attendants.  A 
master,  horn  homour  or  interest,  may  make  kis  slaves  rery  unhappy,  yet 
be  careful,  from  interest,  to  increase  their  number.  Their  marriage  is  not 
a  laatter  of  choice,  to  them^  more  than  any  other  action  of  their  life. 
9  D  S 
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labour  are  there  dear ;  and  men  find  their  accoimt  better 
in  buying  the  cattle,  after  they  come  to  a  certain  age, 
from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries.  These  are  con- 
sequently the  only  breeding  countries  for  •cattle  \  and>  by 
a  parity  of  reason,  for  men  too,  when  the  latter  are  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  former.  To  rear  a  child  in 
London,  till  he  could  be  serviceable,  would  cost-  mnch 
dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scothndor 
Ireland ;  where  he  had  been  bred  in  a  cottage,  covered 
with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who 
had  sbves,  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  populous 
countries,  would  discourage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females, 
and  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  biHh.  The  human 
species  would  perish  in  those  places  where  it  ou^  to 
increase  the  fastest ;  and  a  perpetual  recruit  be  wanted 
from  the  poorer  and  more  desert  provinces.  Such  aeon- 
tinned  drain  would  tend  mightily  to  depopulate  the  state, 
and  render  great  cities  ten  times  more  destructive  than 
with  us ;  where  every  man  is  master  of  hims^,  and  pro- 
vides for  his  children  from  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature, 
not  the  calculations  of  sordid  interest.  If  Loi^on,  at 
present,  without  much  increasing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit 
from  the  country  of  5000  people,  as  is  usually  computed, 
what  must  it  require,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  tradesmen 
and  common  people  were  slaves,  and  were  hindered  from 
breeding  by  their  avaricious  masters  I 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetu- 
al flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces, 
particularly  Syria,  Cilicla  *,  Cappadocim,  and  the  Lesser 
Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt :  Yet  the  number  of  people  did 
not  increase  in  Italy  i   and  writers  complain  of  the  con^ 


*  Ten  thousand  slaves  iu  a  day  have  often  bten  sold' for  the  use  of  tile 
RemauSf  at  Di'lus  in  Cillcia.    Strabo,  lib.  sir. 
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tmoal  deciy  of  industry  and  agricidture*.  Where 
Aen  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the  Roman  daVes^ 
w&ich  is  commonly  supposed  ?  So  far  firom  multiplying, 
they  could  not,  it  seems,  so  much  as  keep  up  the  stock 
without  immense  recruits.  And  though  ff^^  numbers 
were  continually  manumitted  and  converted  into  Roqian 
cidsoens^vthe  numbers  even  of  these  did  not  increase  f,  till 
the  freedom  of  the  city^  was  communicated  to  ^foreign 
pfOTOioes. 

Theterm  for  a  sfawe^  bom  and  bred  in  the  funily,  was 
vtma  %  I  and  these,  daves  seem  to  have  been  entitled  by 
custom  to  prvrikges  and  indulgencies  beyond  others ;  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  masters  would  not  be  fond  of 
rearing  many  of  that  kind  |)«  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
ibt  maxims  of  our  phitters,  will  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  thb  observation  f. 


*  Colamella,  lift*  i.  procfm,  «t  cap.  2.  et T.  Varro,  lib*  i&  cap.  i.  Horat 
lib.  ii«  <mL  15.  Taolt  ohim/.  lib.  in*  eap.  54.  Sueton.  in  viia  Aug.  cap. 
xlii.    Plin.  lib.  xriii.  cap«  13. 

f  Minore  indies  pUbe  ingenuay  says  Tacitus,  ann.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  7. 

X  See  Note  [X-] 

I  Viema  is  used  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equivalent  to  tturru.  On 
accouAt  of  tbe  petiUaace  and  impudence  of  those  slaves.  Mart  lib.  i. 
ep.  42.  Horace  also  mentioDS  tbe  oerfue  procaees;  and  Petroniusy  cap.  24. 
vemuU  urbanitai,     Seneca,  de prmid,  cap.  i.  vernuUtrum  licentia. 

§  It  is  computed  in  the  West  Indies^^that  a  stock  of  slaves  grow  worse 
Jit^  per  ctni.  every  3rear,  unless  new  slaves  be  bought  to  recruit  them. 
They  are  not  able  tolceep  up  their  number,  even  in  those  warm  countries, 
where  clothes  and  provisions  are  so  easily  got  How  much  more  must  this 
happen  in  European  countries,  and  in  or  near  great  cities  ?  I  shall  add, 
that,  from  the  experience  of  our  planters,  slaver^'  is  as  little  advantageous 
to  tbe  master  as  to  tbe  slave,  wherever  hired  servants  can  be  proci!ired. 
A  man  is  obliged  to  clothe  and  feed  his  slave  ;  and  he  does  no  more  lor 
bb  servant :  The  price  of  the  first  purchase  is,  therefore,  so  much  loss  to 
bfan :  not  to  mention,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  will  never  draw  so  much 
lakmr  firom  a  slave,  as  the  dread  of  being  turned  off,  and  not  gtuing 
r  service,  will  firom  a  fireemao. 
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Atticus  is  amdi  praiied  I7  Idfl  Urtnrbn,  ftr  the 
which  he  took  m  reuuking  his  (aaiSf  from  the  shrf«» 
born  in  it  *^:  May  we  not  thence  uifcr»  that  thit  fvmtim 
was  not  then  -wtrj  conmKNi. 

The  names  of  daves  in  the  Greek  cooaedaet,  St&w% 
Mtsus,  G£ta»  Thuax,  Davios,  LtduS)  Pbktx,  ft& 
afibrd  a  presumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  kest,  Most  of  tlae 
sbves  were  imported  from  foreign  contriea.  The  Atliie*> 
nians,  says  Strabo  f,  gave  to  their  shves,  either  Aitwmam 
of  the  nations  wh^toce  they  were  bni^^,  as  Ltd^  St- 
RUS(  or  the  names  that  were  most  iooaadli  amonf  those 
nations,  as  Mamis,  or  Mnut,  to  a  Phrygian,  Tmuis  i»  a 
Paphlagonian. 

Demosthenes,  having  mentidnod  a  hi#  whidi  fiirfaari 
any  man  tostr^tfae  shve  of  another,  prnses  the  hEnnasD- 
ty  of  this  law ;  and  adds,  that,  if  the  barinrians^  from 
whom  the  sbves  were  bought,  had  information  that  their 
coontrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatment,  dMy  wouU 
entertain  a  great  esteem  far  die  Athenians  %*  Isocrateft  V 
too  insinvates,  that  the  slaves  of  the  Greeks  wete  generd- 
!y  or  very  commonly  barbarians.  Aristotle  in  his  pcdi- 
tics  $  plainly  supposes,  that  a  sbve  is  always  a  fioncigner. 
The  ancieiA  connc  writers  represented  the  slaves  ns  sperit- 
ing  a  barbarous  language  %.  This  was  an  imitation  of 
nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nooage, 
had  been  defrauded  of  a  hrge  fortnne  [by  hb  tntors,  wild 

*  Coni.  Kepofl  in  vHa  Attiei.  We  may  remaik,  thftt  Atticoi'f  estate 
Uy  chiefly  in  Epirus,  which  being  a  remote,  desolate  place,  would  render 
it  profitable  (or  him  to  rear  slaves  there. 

f  Lib.  viL  X  Id  Midiam,p.  981.  ex  edit  AMi. 

U  Fanegyr.  §  Lib.  viL  cap.  10.  tub  fin. 

m  Aristc^.  Equit«B,  1.  17.    The  aadeat  schottast  rsoiMlBS^  I 
sage,  fU^Cm^t^u  m  )iiA#f  • 
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dwc  afterwards  km  wecmeredf  by  a  prosecution  at  law»  the 
wlMft  6f  Us  patrimoiif.  His  drattoiiSy  ed  that  ooeaaom 
still  remain,  and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  thewiiole  wA* 
stance  left  by  hisfittber  ^^  in  mdiiey^  mercfaaada»i  hoosesy 
aad  sfan^esy  together  vith  tfae  vfiut  of  leadi  pnticider. 
Among  the  rest  were  52  slaves,  handkraRsmen,  namdy^ 
$2  sword-€ittlerB»  and  fBO  cafaiaetHEnalDers f  ^  all  males; 
out  a  word  of  atty  imtes^  chiURny  or  funit^  which  tluy 
UKtaidiy  wtauld  have  liad^  had  it  been  a  commoa  fxactioi 
at  Adums  to  breed  irom  the  sfaiv^  s  And  the  valne  of 
the  wMeikmtJbave  math  dqpmdod  on  chat  tinjam* 
stance*  Nofemale  Araesamevtatoauichasinentioatd, 
except  seme  faoiBeinaidS)  who  belonged  €o  his  mother* 
This  ar^gvuxiiai  has  gi%et  fonoe,  if  k  be  not  skogeAwr 
condadire. 

Consider  thk  {msaga  of  Phnarcht^  speaking  of 
the  Elder  Cato.  <<  He  had  a  great  number  of  slavey 
whom  he  cook  care  to  boy  at  the  «des  of  iviBonerB  of 
war ;  and  hediose  them  ywfig»  that  they  mi^  easily 
lie  ac«QStointd«>  any  dtet  or  tfiaymer  ^  life,  and  be  m- 
fCftfcted  in  any  boriness  or  hbota*,  as  mtn  teach  any 
-Aing  to  young  dogs  or  horses^-*^-^  And  esteemmg  love 
Ate  chief  sodrce  of  all  cborders,  he  avowed  the  aoaie 
daves  to  hat«  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his  f  amSy, 
ntp&ti  paykvg  a  certain  som  for  this  privttege:  Bot  fafe 
strictly  prohibited  all  intrtgoes  oot  of  his  fandy."  Ate 
there  any  symptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care  which 
is  supposed  in  the  ancients,  of  the  marriage  and  propa- 
gation of  their  slaves  ?  If  that  was  a  conunon  practice, 
founded  on  general  interest,  it  would  surdy  have  beea 

♦  In  Amphobum  oral.  i. 

f  nXivtwrn,  amkoTB  of  tlM>9«  i»etl8  which  the  aoctcntt  kf  utMMi  AteMfllv. 

X  lu  vita  Catouis, 
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embraced  by  Cato»  who  wai  a-greot  acoobmiBt,  and  iivtd 
in  times  when  the  ancient  fragality  and  simpbcitj  of  man* 
ncrs  were  still  in  credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  ei^MTeasly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
law»  that  scarcdy  any  ever  purchase  slaves  with  a  view  «f 
breeding  from  them  *. 

Our  lackeys  and  house-maidsi  I  own,  do  not  serve 
much  to  multiply  their  species:  But  the  andeots,  pe^ 
sides  those  who  attended  on  their  person,  had  ahnoot  aU 
their  labour  performed,  and  even  manufiKtares  executed, 
by  slaves,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  £unily ;  and 
some  great  men  possessed  to  the  number  of  lO/XX).  Ifthtre 
be  any  suspicion,  therefiore,  that  this  institution  was  un- 
favouraUk  to  prc^pagation  (and  the  same  reason,  at 
least  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  ancient  slaves  as 
modem  servants),  how  destructive  nuist  slavery  have 
proved? 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman^  who  had  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him :  And  having  b«en 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of 
them,  the  bw  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all  without  ex- 
ception were  put  to  death  f  •  Many  other  Roman  noble- 
men had  fiimilies  equally,  or  more  numerous ;  and  I  be- 
lieve every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  sca^rcely  be 
practicable,  were  we  to  suppose  all  the  slaves  married, 
and  the  females  to  be  breeders  % 

♦SecNoTt[Y.]  i 

f  Tacit  Ann  lib.  xiy.  cap.  43. 

X  The  tlaTet  in  the  great  houjet  had  little  rooms  aMigned  them  called 
ctUtt.  Whence  the  name  of  c^  was  transferred  to  the  monk's  room  in  a 
eonvent  See  Ctrther  on  this  head,  Just  lipsios,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  li. 
These  form  strong  presimptioos  against  the  marriage  and  piopagatiuo  of 
the  fiimily  slares. 
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So  early  as  tlie  po^  Hesiod*,  married  slaves,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  were  esteemed  inconvenient.  How 
much  more,  Where  families  had  increased  to  such  an 
enormoQS  size  as  in  R(»ne,  and  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  was  banished  from  all  ranks  of 
peof^e? 

Xenojriion  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  strict 
offe  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  female 
slaves  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  He  seems  not  to 
suppose  that  they  are  ever  married.  The  only  slaves 
amcMlg  the  Grefeks  that  appear  to  have  ccmtinued  their 
,own  race,  were  the  Helptes,  who  had  houses  apart, 
and  were  toore  the  'slaves  of  the  public  than  of  indivi- 
^alsf. 

The  same  author :(  tells  us,  that  Nicias^  overseer,  by 
agreement  with  his  master,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an 
obohis'a^day  for  each  slave;  besides  maintaining  them, 
and'keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  ancient  slaves  been 
all  breeders,  this  last  circumstance  of  the  contract  had  been 
superfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  por- 
tion of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave  ||,  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conclude)  that  slaves  lived  almost  all 
single,  and  received  that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board- 
wages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves  seems  not  to 
have  been  very  common,  even  among  the  country  la- 
bourers, where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expected.  Ca- 
tof,  enumerating  the  slaves  requisite  to  labour  a  vine- 

*  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  ii.  1.  24.  also  1.  220. 
f  Strabo,  lib.  yiiL  X  ^  ratione  redituum. 

If  See  Cato  de  re  rustica,  cap.  56*  Donatui  in  Phormioo,  I.  i.  c  9. 
Senece  epist.  80.  ^  De  re  rustic  cap.  10, 11. 
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yard  of  m  hundred  acres,  makeiB  thorn  igirwiiir  t^  l^  i  tbe 
overseer  and  his  wife^  vUlkus  and  wlUc^  and  15  nak 
riives(  fbranoliveplantarionof  MOacMii  the«^en«0r 
and  his  wifei  and  1 1  male  slaves  i  and  so  in  fn^ovtiiMi  la 
a  greater  or  less  phntatkw  or  viaeyaKL 

Varro  *,  quoting  this  passage  of  Cato»  allows  his  coo^ 
putadon  to  be  just  in  every  respect  except  the  last.  For 
as  it  is  requisilet  says  he^  to  have  an  overseer  and  hie  wife^ 
whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  or  ffnaljl>  4ms 
must  alter  the  exactness  of  the  profortion.  Had  Calo's 
conqNitation  been  erroneous  in  any  other  respect,  k  had 
certainly  been  cofveoted  by  Vanro,  whoaeems  fbnd^di^ 
covering  so  trivial  an  error* 

The  saae  author  f,  as  well  as'CokmeUa^  jnecean- 
mends  it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer,  hi 
Older  to  attach  him  the  more  strongly  to  his  masler^s 
service.  This  was  therefbse  a  pecuUsr  indulgenfe 
granted  to  a  slave,  in  whom  so  freat  conAdence  wa#  jrv- 
posed* 

In  the  same  {dace,  Varro  meotieni  it  as  an  lud^l 
precaution,  not  to  buy  too  many  shves  froqa  the  same 
nation,  lest  they  beget  botions  and  seditions  in  the  fiwnily  : 
A  iH^sumption^  that  in  Italy,  the  fpeater  part,  even  of  d^ 
country  labouring  slaves  (for  he  lyeaks  of  no  other),  were 
bought  firom  the  remoter  provinces.  AU  the  world 
knows,  that  the  family  slaves  in  Rome)  who  were  instr^ 
m^its  of  show  and  luxury,  were  commonly  imported  from 
ihe  East.  Hoc  prof ectrt^  says  Pliny,  speaking  of  idie  jea- 
lous care  of  mastersy    mandpkmm  iegiomej,  H  im  dmmo 

hibendus  ||. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  f  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  X  Lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

II  Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  I.     So  likewise  Tacitui,  AnnaL  lib,  jut.  cap.  44. 
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fa  fa  indeed  itrrc)omiiv>nd  bf  Vaiffo  ^  to  pTopa^ 
dwpbaxb  m  the  family  from  the  <id  ones.  For  as  gnk^ 
ariDg  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap  placet^ 
and  each  -rfiepberd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart}  his  marriage 
and  increase  were  not  liaUe  to  the  aame  inconvenieficies  as 
in  dearer  places,  and  where  many  servants  lived  in  the  £i* 
mily ;  which  was  imiversally  ibe  case  in  such  of  the  lU* 
man  fiirms  as  produced  wine  or  com.  If  we  consider  this 
Mccption  with  regard  to  shepherds,  and  weigh  the  vea* 
eons  of  it,  it  will  serve  for  a  strong  confirmation  of  (dl  our 
foregoing 'susjncions  f . 

GcrfomeUa :(,  I  own,  advises  the  master  togiiw  a  reward, 
and  even  hbeity  to  a  female  elave,  that  had  reaied  him 
above  three  diBdren :  A  proo^that  sometimes  the  andeati 
propagated  from  their  slaves  ;  which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
denied.  Were  k  otherwise,  the  practice  of  slavery,  being 
90  common  in  antiquity,  nmst  have  been  desuructive  to  a 
degree  which  no  eiqwdient  could  repsfir.  All  I  pretend 
to  infer  from  these  reaaonings  k,  that  slavery  is  in  :genend 
disadvantageous  both  to  the  haj^ess  and  populousness  of 
■mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much  better  tupfdied  by  the 
practice  of  hiiied  servants. 

Hie  laws,  or,  as  aome  writers  cdl  them,  the  seditions  of 
the  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observing  the  in- 
crease dT  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  diminution  .of  free 
citrzens.  Appian  H  ascribes  this  increase  to  the  propi^;ap> 
tion  of  the  slaves  :  Plutarch  §  to  the  purchasing  of  bar- 
barians, who  were  chained  and  imprisoned.  $m^U^am 
hffmm^m  f .  It  is  to  be  presttsed  diet  both  causes  eonr 
curred. 

*  Lib.  U.  cap.  10, 

f  Pastorit  duri  est  hk  filius,  itte  buboloi.    Jutco.  Sat  11. 151. 

X  Lib.  i.  cap.  e.  II  I>e  bdL  civ.  Kb.  i 

§  In  TiU  Tib.  et  C.  Gracchi. 

%  To  the  fame  purpose  is  that  passage  in  the  elder  Seneca,  ex  contio- 
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Sicily»  says  Floras  %  was  full  of  ergastuta^  and  was  culti- 
vated by  labourers  in  chains.  Eunus  and  Athenio  excited 
the  servile  war,  by  breaking  up  these  monstrous  prisoos, 
and  giving  liberty  to  60,000  slaves.  The  younger  Pompey 
augmented  his  army  in  Spain  by  the  same  expedientf. 
If  the  country  labourers,  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
were  so  generally  in  this  situation,  and  if  it  was  difficult  or 
impossible  to  find  separate  lodgings  for  the  £unilies  of  the 
city  servants,  how  unfavouraUe  to  propagation,  as  wdl  as 
to  humanity,  must  the  institution  of  domestic  sbvery  be 
esteemed? 

Constantinoi^,  at  present,,  requires  the  same  recruits 
of  slaves  firom  all  the  provinces,  that  Rome  did  of  old ; 
and  these  provinces  are  of  omsequence  fiur  from  bdng 
populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillet,  sends  continual  co- 
lonies of  bbck  slaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  emt 
pire ;  and  receives  annually  an  equal  return  of  white : 
The  one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Africa ;  the 
other  frtmi  Mingrelia,  Circassia,  and  Tartary. 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  institutions : 
But  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently  every  great 
family  m  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 

vanUy  5.  lib.  v.  **  Arata  quondam  populU  rara,  sitiguloroin  eifaatalonmi 
<<  sunt;  lathuqne  mine  vfllici,  qaam  olim  r^es,  impcrmnt.''  ^  At  nanc 
**  eadem/*  lays  Pliny,  *'  vincti  pedes,  damnats  maniii,  inicripti  Taltas 
"  exercent'*    Lib.  xriiL  cap.  3.    So  also  MaitiaL 

*<  Et  sonet  innnmera  compede  Thoscns  ager."  lib.  is.  ep.  9S. 
And  Lncan.     <'  Turn  longQi  jnngera  fines 

<<  Agrorum,  etqoondam  duro  sulcata  Camilli, 

"  Vomere  et  antiquas  Carionun  passa  ligoaes, 

'<  Longa  sub  ignotos  exiendere  nira  cdociis."        Lib.  i. 
'*  Vincto  fossore  coluntar 

"  Hesperie  segetcs.        '*  Lib.  rii. 

*  Ub.  iii.  cap.  19.  f  Id  Ub.  ir.  cap.  S. 
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was  a  qiecies  of  convent.  And  though  we  have  reason 
to  condemn  all  those  popbh  institutions}  as  nurseries  of 
st^Mfrststion,  burthensome  to  the  public,  and  oppressive  to 
the  poor  prisoners,  male  as  well  as  female ;  yet  may  it  be 
questioned .  whether  they  be  so  destructive  to  the  popu« 
lousness  of  a  state,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were  ^e 
land  which  belongs  to  a  convent  bestowed  on  a  nobleman, 
he  would  spend  its  revenue  on  dogs,  horses,  grooms,  foot- 
men, cooks,  and  house-maids :  and  his  family  would  not 
furnish  many  more  citizens  than  the  convent. 

The  common  reason  why  any  parent  thrusts  his 
daughters  into  nunneries,  is.,  that  he  may  not  be  over- 
burthened  with  too  numerous  a  family  ^  but  the  ancients 
had  a  method  almost  as  innocent,  and  more  effectual  to 
that  purpose,  to  wit,  exposing  their  children  in  early  in- 
£uicy.  This  practice  was  very  common;  and  is  not 
spdcen  of  by  any  author  of  those  times  with  the  horror 
it  deserves,  or  scarcely  *  even  with  disapprobation.  Plu- 
tarch, the  humane  good-natured  Plutarch  f,  mentions 
it  as  a  merit  in  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  that  he 
murdered,  or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all  his  own  children, 
in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of  his  brother 
Eumenes ;  signalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  and 
afiection  to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his  heir  prefe- 
rably to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents  permission  by  law 
to  kill  their  children :(. 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  the  ex- 
posing of  children,  and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  equal  de- 
grees, to  the  propagation  of  mankind  ?    I  doubt  the 

•  *  TacHus  blames  it     De  morib.  Qenn. 

f  De  fratenx)  amore.  Seneca  also  approYes  of  the  eiqxMiog  of  f  icfclj 
infinn  children.     Deura,  lib,  i  cap.  15. 

X  Sext  Emp.  lib.  iiL  cap.  24. 


!_• 
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advantage  is  here  oa  die  side  of  anti^iiky.  Perbi^  bf 
an  odd  connection  otcamHf  the  barbarous  practice  of  the 
ancients  might  rather  render  those  times  more  pejiubpi. 
By  removing  the  terrors  oftooanmerouB  afiunily  k  would 
engage  many  people  in  marriage )  and  ench  is  the  fiance 
of  natural  afiectiott)  that  very  fiefvr,  in  comparison,  wonU 
have  resottttion  enough,  when  it  came  to  the  pnsht  io 
carry  into  execution  their  former  intentions. 

China,  the  only  comMry  wheee  this  practice  of  expoH^ 
children  prevaik  at  present,  is  the  most  popidons  cottntiy 
we  know  of;  and  every  man  is  married  bcfinre  he  is 
twenty.  Such  early  marriages  could  scaicdy  be  geoord, 
had  not  men  the  prospect  of  so  easy  a  method  of  ytiing 
rid  of  their  children.  I  own,  that  *  Plutarch  speaks  of  it 
as  a  very  general  maxim  of  the  poor  to  expcee  their  chiU 
dren ;  and  as  the  rich  were  then  averse  to  mairiage,  on 
account  of  the  courtship  they  met  with  from  those  wl)o 
expected  legacies  from  them,  the  public  must  have  been 
in  a  bad  situation  between  them  f . 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appearances 
are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hospitals  finr  Iband- 
lings  seem  favourable  to  the  increase  of  numbeisi  uid, 
perhaps,  may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper  restrictions. 
But  when  they  open  the  door  to  every  one,  without  dis- 
tinction, they  have  probaMy  a  contrary  eff^t,  and  are 
pernicious  to  the  state.  It  is  computed,  that  every  ninth 
child  bom  at  Paris  is  sent  to  the  hospital  |  though  it 
seems  certain,  according  to  the  common  course  of  human 
afiairs,  that  it  is  not  a  hundredth  child  whose  poraots 
are  ahogether  incapacitated  to  -rear  and  educate  him* 
The  great  difierence,  for  health,  industry,  and  morals, 

*  Oe  unpre  pcolis. 
f  Sec  Note  [Z.] 
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between  an  education  in  an  hospital  and  that  in  a  private 
hnuiy,  should  induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into 
the  former  too  easf  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own* 
ch9d^  shocking  to  nAture,  and  must  therefore  be  some- 
what unusual  $  but  to  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon 
4ythiers>  i^  verf  tempting  to  the  natifral.  indolence  of 
mankind* 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
die  tectents,  compared  to  those X7f  the  modems;  where, 
in  the  maiil,  we  secAm  radier  superior,  so  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concern^  ;  we  shall  now  examine  ibepoliiicai 
customs  and  institutions  of  bodi  age%  and  wdgh  their 
influence  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of 
mankind*  .        ' 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather  till 
its  foil  est^Mishment,  almost  all  die  nations,  which  are  the 
scene  of  ancient  history,  were  divided  into  small  terri- 
tories or  petty  commonwealths^  where  at  course  a  great 
equality  of  fortune  prevailed^  and  the  centre  of  the  go- 
vonment  was  sdways  vei^  near  its  frontiers* 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Ganil,  Germany,  Afnc, 
and  a  great  part  of*the  Less^  Asia:  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  no  instilittion  could  be  more  favourable  to 
die  propagation  of  mankinds  For  thou^  a  man  of  an 
overgrown  fortune,  not 'being  aUe  to  consume  more  than 
another,  must  share  it  with  those  who  serve  and  attend 
hittn  *,  yet  their  possession  being  precarious,  they  have  not 
the  same  encouragement  to  marry,  as  if  each  had  a  small 
fortune,  secure  and  independent.  Enormous  dties  ai^^ 
besides,  destruaive  to  society,  beget  vice  and  disorder  of 
all  kinds,  starve  the  remoter  provinces^  and  even  starve 
themselves,' by  the  prices  to  which  they  raise  all  provi- 
«ons.    Where  each  man  had  his  Ittde  house  and  field  to 
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bimsdfy  and  each  county  had  its  ongMp  free  and 
p«ident )  what  a  happy  situation  of  mankind  !  How  fii- 
vouraUe  to  industry  and  agricuhorei  to  marriage  and 
propagation !  The  protific  virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  act 
in  its  foU  extentt  withovt  that  restndnl  wbkh  poverty 
asid  necessity  imposo  on  it»  would  double  the  nomber 
every  generation :  And  nothing  surety  can  give  it  move 
hberty,  than  such  small  coounonweaikhH  and  such  an 
equality  of  fortune  among  tb«  citixens.  AU  small  states 
naturally  produce  equality  of  fortuaei  because  they  aflmt 
no  opportunities  of  great  increase;  bvt  small conmoo* 
weakhs  much  more>  by  that  division  of  powet  and  antho- 
rity  which  is  essential  to  them. 

When  Xenoph^  *  returned  after  the  famous  expedi" 
tioo  with  Cyru$9  he  hiced  himself  and  6000-  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  service  (tf  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thnce  i 
and  the  articles  of  his  ;^;9eement  weret  duvt  each 
soldier  shoidd  receive  a  ddfrk  a  awmth}  each  ^ptain  two 
darics^  and  he  himselfi  as  genera^  four.  A  regukttifln 
of  pay  which  would  not  a  little  surprise  omt  modem 
officers. 

Demosthenes  and  iEschiensy  with  ei^t  more,  weresesit 
ambassadors  to  Phflip  of  Macedon^  and  their  appoiatmeiilB 
for  above  four  months;  vrere  a  thousand  drikchmai^  which 
is  less  th^  a  ^nKAMna-d^y  for  each  ambassador  f.  But  a 
drachma  a-day,  nay  sometimes  two  ^9  was  the  pay  of  a 
common  foot-soldier. 

A  centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  doiible  pay 
toa  private  man  in  Polybius's  time  II ;  and  we  accordip^ 
£nd  the  gratuities  after  ai  triumph  regulated  by  that  pro* 

♦  D«  tsp,  Cyr.  lib.  y)^ 

\  Demoft  d^J^Ua  kg.    He  aiQs  it  a  considerable  ram. 

{  Tbopyd.  lib.  iii.  |  Lib.  vi.  cap.  37. 
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portbn  ^^    Bm.  It^k  Antboajr  and  die  trnmnrirate  gave 
tke  centuriou  five,  uaus  the  rewatd  of  the  other  f .    So 
ifQch  had  tjbeiocreaseeC  the  ooiMiioimeakh  increa 
ineqaality  amongthe  ckkena^ 

It  mufll  be  om^ed,^  that  dK  stiiatibn  of  affairs  in  mo* 
dfia  tiffi^  whh  legard.  to  civil  Uhmy,  as  well  as  equality 
of  famnae,  is^not  near  so  fiwonrablt)  ekher  to  the  fio* 
^agotiDB  or  happiness  of  mankind.  Europe  is  shared  out 
moitlf  into  great  monarchies  %  and  sudi  parts  of  it  as  are 
dsrided  imo  smaU  terntQries  are  coumonly  gortmed  by 
absohite  princes,  who  rain  their  pe(^  by  a  mimiay  of  the 
great  monarchs,  in  the  splendor  of  their  coort)  and  number 
of  their  forces.  Swisserland  alone  and  HoUand  resemble 
the  ancient  republican  and  though  the  former  is  far  from 
pesiuiiiHg  any  advantage,  eidier  of  soil,  climate,  or  com- 
merce, yet  «^  numbers  of  people  with  nHuch  it  abounds, 
notwithstanding  their  enUsdng  themselves  into  every  ser- 
vice in  Europe,  prove  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  their 
poUtical  institutions. 

The  ancient  r^uUics  derived  their  chief  or  only  secu* 
nly  fimnthe  numbers  of  tkeir  citizens.  The  Thudiinians 
having  lost  great  numbers  of  their  people,  theremainder, 
immd  of  enrichii^  thaipaselves  by  the  inheritance  of  their 
fidla(w.«itiaens,  apfdied  to  Sparta,  their  metropolis,  for  a 
new  stock  of  inhabitattts.  The  Spartans  immediately  col- 
kcted  ten^^ousand  men  \  aaxmg  whom  the  old  dtizeiis 
<fivided  ^e  lands  of  wUch  the  former  proprietors  had 
p(Brished||. 

*  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xli.  cap.  7.  13.  et  alibipassim. 

f  Appian.    De  helL  civ.  lib.  ir. 

X  OtiMT  gave  the  centurioiit  tea  timet  the  gntuity  of  the  oommoo 
eolfien.  i>#  bello  GaUko,  lib.  riiL  In  theRhodiaa  cartel,  mentiocied  after* 
vafda,  no  diitioctiofi  iu  the  raaaom  was  made  on  account  of  ranks  te  the 
anny. 

H  DiodL  Cyc:  lib.  sH.    Thvycd.  lib.  liL 
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Alter  Tiioteon  hadhinttWd  DioayMosfroci  SyrioiMj 
ind  had  ttttlcd  the  affiurs  of  SicBji  £ndiDg  the  cmes  of 
STnoiae  and  ScUioiiiitiiim  oytpgmdy  flepopolatcd  >ixf 
tyranny,  war«  and  hctiaOf  ho  inirited  over  from 
Grteoe  tome  newt  inhabkancs  to  repeople  them  ^.  Im* 
mediately  Ibrty  tbovsand  men  (Phitacdit  sayt  nxty* 
thootapd)  oflRnvd  tfacmidipes  i  9ad  he  diiuihlud  .  w 
many  loa  of  land  among  them»  to  the  great  narirfactkm  of 
the  andcot  inhahitanri;  A  proof  at  once  of  the  maadma  of 
ancient  poUcyt  which  affected  populonmess  more  than 
riches;  and  of  the  good  efects <rf  these  mayjmt,  in  the 
extreme  populonsness  of  that  small  coontry,  Groeos^ 
which  coold  at  once  suj^iiy  so  graat  a  colony.  The  cast 
waa  not  much  different  with  the  Romans  in  early  timeib 
He  is  a  pemidous  citizen,  said  M.  Cnrius,  who  cannot  he 
contem  with  seven  %  acres.  Such  ideas  of  equality  could 
not  £u)  of  producing  great  qimiben  of  people. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantaget  the  Uh 
dents  lay  under  with  regard  to  popukNistiaas,  and  what 
checks  they  received  from  their  political  maTOnt  and 
institutions.  There  are  commonly  compensatioiis  in 
every  human  condition  |  and  thou|^  these  compens^ 
tioos  be  not  always'  perfecdy  equals  yet  they  serve,  at 
least,  to  restrain  the  jn^vailii^  principle.  To  compare 
them,  and  estimate  thdr  influence,  is  indeed  difficdtt 
even  where  they  take  place  in  die  same  age^  >and  hi 
]ie^;hbouring  countries:  But  where  several  agea  have 
intervened,  and  only  scattered  Ughts  are  aflbrded  us  bf 
andent  authoh;  what  can  we  do  but  amuse  ourselves 
by  talking  pro  and  con^  on  an  interesting  subject,  and 
thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent  determinations  ? 

*  Diod.  Siclib.  VTL  f  in^ii^ Tisaal. 

t  See  Non  [AA.] 
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th^st^  We  marf  observe,  that  the  aiidetttrepiiblict 
were  afmost  in  perpetual  wari  a  nattuiil  eSett  of  their 
nnitial  spiriti  thar  love  of  liberty,  their  mmual  emote- 
tion,  and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among 
nations  that  live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now^  war  in 
a  small  state  b  much  more  destructive  than  in  a  great 
one;  both  becaose  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former 
case,  must  serve  in  the  attnies;  and  because  the  whole 
state  is  firontier,  and  is  all  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  mudi  more  destruc- 
dve  than  those  of  modem ;  chiefly  by  that  distribution 
of  plnnd^,  in  whiA  the  soldiers  were  inchilged.  •  The 
private  men  in  our  armies  are  sudi  s(  low  set  of  people, 
that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  their  simple  pay, 
breecb  confusion  and  disorder  among  them,  and  a  total 
dissolution  of  discipline.  Hie  very  wretchedness  and 
meanness  of  those  who  fill  the  modem  armies,  render 
them  less  destmctive  to  the  countries  which  they  invade  : 
One  instance,  among  many,  of  the  deceitfulness  of  first 
appearances  in  all  political  reasonings  *. 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  ancients 
drew  up  their  men  16  or  SSO,  sometimes  50  men  deep, 
which  made  a  narrow  firom ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  field,  in  which  both  armies  might  be  marshalled; 
and  might  engage  vnth  each  other.  Even  where  any 
body  of  the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hedges,  hillocks, 
woods,  or  faoUow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  so  soon  <fe* 

«  nt  amnent  9oldier%  being  free  citizens,  abore  the  lowest  raidi,  wece 
all  married.  Our  modern  soldiers  are  either  forced  to  lire  fmmarried«  or 
fbeir  marriages  torn  to  small  account  towards  the  increase  of  tn««v^. 
▲  circumstance  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  mtoconsideratioii,  as  of 
••me  ooMe<|ueDce  in  fis^our  of  the  anctents. 
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cidfldbetiviitQtliecOiiteQdllngtiwt^  %iit.th«t  the  t 
Ind  tune  to  oweroome  the  diffioriftiefl  which  oppniiiri 
thtoh  and  takepirt  in  the  engi^iaeiit.  Awl  at  the 
whole  army  was  thus  engagedi  said  eadi  ma&  doaelf 
buckled  to  his  anti^jooisty  the  battles  were  comnioidy  very 
Uoody»  and  great  riaeghter  was  made  on  bodi  sideti  e^^ 
pedatty  on  the  Tanquidied.  The  long  thin  ttnesi  i 
by,fire-ann8>  and  the  quick  dyision  of  die  firayv 
our  modern  engagements  but  partSal  rencountevSf  and 
enaUe  the  general,  who  b  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  die 
^day»  to  dfaw  off  dM  greater  part  of  his  anny»  aoond  and 
entire. 

The  battles  of  antiq«icy»  both  by  their  duratioii  a^ 
their  resemblance  to  sini^  combat^  were  wrought  up  to 
a  degree  of  finy  quite  unknown  to  laiter  ages.  Mothing 
could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  gi^e  qioarter,  but  the 
hopes  of  prc^y  by  making  sbves  of  thtfr  prisonera.  In 
civil  wars,  as  we  kam  from  Tacitus  *,  the  hatdes  were 
the  most  bloody,  because  the  prisoners  were  not  slaves. 

What  a  stout  resistance  must  be  mad^  where  die  van- 
quished expected  so  hard  a  £ae.  How  inveterate  the 
n^,  where  the  maxims  of  war  were>  in  every  reapect,  so 
bloody  and  severe  i 

Instances  are  frequesit,  ipi  ancient  hisfeory,  of  cities  be- 
sieged, whose  inhabitants,  radier  than  open  thdr  gates, 
murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  n;ahed  theni- 
selyes  on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  Mt- 
tie  prospect  of  revenge  i^on  the  enemy.  Greeks  f ,  aft 
well  as  Barbarians^   have  often  been    wrought  up  to 

*  HiiU  libw  ii.  cap.  4. 

f  As  Abydus,  mentioiied  by  Liry,  lib.  xxxu  cap.  H,  18.  aad  Potye^- 
lib.  xvi.     At  also  the  Xniithiaiifi,  Appitn,  i^  Beli  crotZ.  lib.  it. 
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.  ieUs  idegtM  -of  foiy.     And  tbe  same  detefttfined  sj^t  and 

"^  cradty  mtrity  m'otber  instances  less  remax4caUe,  have  been 

veifti'uctivc  to  liuinan  society)  in  those  petty  coounon* 

Weidths,  which  Kved  in  tlose  nei^bourhood)  and  'were  en* 

gstged  in  perpetnal  wars  and  contentions* 

Sdfnelimes  ^e  wars  in  Grreece,  says  Plutarch  *|  were 
catrried  on  entirely  hy  inroads^and  robberies,  and  piracies. 
*Sach  a  method  "of  war  must  be  more  destructive  in  small 
states,  than  the  bloodiest  batdes  and  sieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  dufing 
two  years  formed  a  prescription  for  land  $  one  year  (or 
movealdes  f :  An  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Ita- 
ly, at  that  time,  much  more  order,  tranqmllity,  and 
settled  police,  than  there  is  at  present  among  the  Tar* 
tars* 

llie  only  oittel  I  temember  in  ancient  history,  is  that 
betii^eto  Demetrius  'PoUorcetes  and  the  lUiodians^  when 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  sihould  be  restored  for 
1000  dfiufhmUf  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  500  %. 

But,  secondfyi  It  appears  that  ancient  manners  were 
mor^  anfkvourable  than  the  modem,  not  only  in  times  of 
war,  but  ah6  in  those  of  peace  ;  and  that  ^>o  m  every 
respect,  except  die  Ichre  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equality, 
which  b,  I  ovrikf  dF  conriderable  importance*  To  ^l- 
dude  facdbn  from  Si  free  government,  is  very  iKffictdt, 
if  not  altogether  impracticable ;  but  such  inveterate  rage 
between  the  Actions,  and  such  Moody  ma)dms,  lOre 
found,  in  modem  times,  amongst  religious  parties  alone* 
In  ancient  history  we  may  always  observe,  where  one 
party  prevailed,  whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for  I  can 

«  In  ^ff  AraO.  f  Iwt  lib  ii.  cap.  6. 

t  Diod.Sicul.  Ubxx. 
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obserre  no  difimnce  in  this  respect  %  that  d^ef  i 
diateljbntdiered  all  of  the  opposite  party  who  hH  into  thdr 
hands,  ^  hanithcd  such  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  id 
escape  their  fiiry.  No  form  of  process,  no  law,  no  trials  no 
pardon.  A  fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the  city 
was  sbughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution  ;  and  the 
exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the  mis- 
chief possible  to  their  fellow-citizens  i  till  fortune  put  it  in 
their  power  to  take  foil  revenge  by  a  new  revolution. 
And  as  these  were  firequent  in  such  violent  govemmentSy 
the  disorder,  diffidence,  jealousy,  enmity,  which  must 
prevail,  are  ziot  easy  for^us  to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the 
world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollect  in  an- 
cient history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and 
great  effusion  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assasnnations, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by 
Thrasybulus,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic by  Caesar.  We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that 
Thrasybulus  passed  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  offen- 
ces i  and  first  introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  practice, 
into  Greece  f  It  appears,  however,  from  many  ora- 
tions of  Lyms  t»  that  the  chief,  and  even  some  of  the 
subaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were  tried 
and  capitally  punished.  And  as  to  Csesar's  clemency, 
though  much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain  great  ap- 
plause ID  the  present  age.    He  butchered,  for  instance, 

^  LyuiM,  « iMf  v*i  himself  of  the  popubir  fmctioo,  and  very  narrovly  ct- 
called  ^ro  tht  thirty  tyrants,  says,  that  the  Democracy  was  as  violciit  a 
fOtcmiOQUt  at  tbm  Oligarchy.     Orai,  84.  dt  ttmht  pcfmL 

^  CkefOi  Fhitip,  1. 

{  As  «rst  \U  centra  firatost  ent,  18.  conlrm  Agurat  omC   15,  fn 

letkth. 
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^  Calo*aMiuite^  wlien  he  became  master  of  Utka^j  and 
diese,  we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  most  worth- 
leitof  the  party;  All  those  who  had  borne  arms  against 
that usurpert were  attainted;  and^  byHirtiuifs  bw, de- 
dared  incapaUe  of  all  public  oflkes. 

Theee  people  were  extremdy  fond  of  liberty;  but  seem 
tt0t  to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the  thirty 
tyrants  first  established  their  dominion  at  Athens,  they 
begui  with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  informers,  who 
had  been  so  troublesome  dming  the  democracy,  and  put- 
ting them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  sentence  and  execution. 
Ev€py  maUf  says  SaUust  f  and  Lysias^,  rejoiced  at  thse 
pumihments ;  not  considering  that  liberty  was  £rom  that 
moment  annihilated. 

The  utmost  energy  of  the  nervous  style  of  Thucydi- 
des,  and  the  copiousness  and  expression  of  the  Greek 
language,  seem  to  sink  under  that  historian,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  disorders,  which  arose  from  fic- 
tion throughout  all  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  You 
would  imagine,  that  h^  still  labours  with  a  thought 
^greater  than  he  can  find  words  to  communicate.  And 
tie  concludes  his  pathetic  description  with  an  observa- 
tion, which  is  at  once  refined  and  solid  :  <<  In  these  cdn- 
«  tests,. ^  says  he,  *^  those  who  were  the  dullest  and  most 
«  stufttd,  and  had  the  least  foresight,  commonly  prev^- 
H  ed.  For  being  conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  dread- 
er ing  to  be  over-readied  by  those  of  greater  penetration, 
^  theywent  to  work  hastily,  without  premeditation,  by 
«  the  sword  and  poniard,  and  thereby  jgot  the  start  of 

*  Appiaa.  it  M,  ch,  lib.  ii. 

f  See  Gesar's  speech  dir^t  Catil. 

X  Orat.  34.  And  in  orai.  99,  be  menlkmsthe  facXkuM  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lar assemblies  as  the  only  cause  why  these  illegal  punishments  should  dis- 
please. 
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« their  ttt^oniatt,  who  wwe  Armteg  &e  tcfaemtt  ad 
«  projects  for  their  destroctioB  ^.'' 

Not  to  mention  DionytiiM  f  the  ddarv  vfao  is  ^com- 
poted  to  have  butchered  in  coU  falood  tlnm  16|^MOiof 
his  fellow-citizens:  or  Agatfaocles|,  Niriasf,  -abd 
others*  still  nEUNre  bloody  than  bes  the  trwamadauh  even 
in  free  govenunents,  were  extremely  violent  and  destivc* 
tive.  At  Athens^  the  thirty  tyrams  and  die  noUe%  in 
«  twdvemcwihi  mnrdetedi  without  trials  about  19Q0  of 
die  people^  and  banished  lAove  tile  half  of  die  ddaEcna  dmt 
remftbed^  In  Argos,  near  die  same  time,  die  people 
UUed  IfiOO  of  the  nobles;  and  afterwards  their  own  de- 
^lagogues,  because  they  had  relbsed  to  carry  their  pniae- 
cudons  farther  %  The  people  also  in  Corcyra  kiUed  IMD 
of  the  nobles,  wad  banished  a  thonwtid  **.  These  taim- 
bers  will  appear  the  more  surpriiiag,  if  we  consider  <ke 
extreme  smallness  of  diese  states^  But  all  ancient  Usloffr 
is  full  of  such  drcuBstances  ff • 

When  Alexander  ordered  aU  the  exiles  to  be  resfee- 
ted  throughout  aU  the  dtiesi  it  was  founds  that  ^ 
whole  amounted  to  £0^000menQ ;  die  remains  probably 
of  still  greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  .What  an 
astonisiung  multitude  m  so  narrow  a  country  as  aadent 
Greece !  And  what  domestic  coilfasion,  jealousy,  pard- 

*  Lib.  ill.  f  Plut  de  virL  9i  forL  Aier. 

X  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xviii,  six. 

H  Tit  Lit.  xxxi,  xndiiy  xxxir. 

§  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xir.  Itocnlet  tayt,  there  were  only  5000  banished. 
He  makes  the  nunAer  tif  those  IdOed  unoimt  to  1500.  Areop.  iCkchines 
toHtra  Ctesiph.  assigns  precisely  the  Same  number.  Seneca  (de  trmi^. 
Qjum),  cap.  T.  says  13,000. 

%  Dbd.  Sic.  lib.  XT.  *•*  Diod.  Sk.  \Sb.  xiii. 

ft  SeeNoTt[BB.] 

XX  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xnii. 
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fictions  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree  of  fioy  and 
lAispair! 

it  wpuld  be  csisievy  says  Isocrates  to  Philip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  when  afiairs  came  not  to  such  ^xtrennties  (which 
dicy  failed  not  to  do  sdmost  in  tverf  city  twice  ^  thrice 
every  century),  property  was  rendered  very  precarious 
hy  the  maxims  of  andent  government.  X^nophon,  in 
the  Banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  tetorkl  imafiected 
description  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people. 
^•In  my  poverty,**  says  Qiarmides,  «  I  am  mudh  more 
«<hsippy  than  I  ever  was  "kfaile  possessed  of  riches :  as 
^imich  as  it  is  hapi»er  .to  be  in  security  than  in  terrors, 
*<«  firee  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be 
<<  trtisted  dun  suspected.  Foitoerly  I  was  obi^ed  to 
^  caress  every  informer ;  sorae  imposttion  was  continu- 
^  ally  laid  upon  me;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to 
^  travel,  or  be  absent  firom  the  dty.  At  present,  when 
<«  I  am  poor,  I  ]odk  big,  and  threaten  others.  The  rich 
^  are  afraid  of  me,  and  show  me  every  kind  of  civility 
f^  and  respect ;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of  tyrant  m  the 
«  city  •." 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysiaf,  the  orator  very 
codly  speaks  of  it,  by  and  bye,  as  a  maxkn  of  the 
Ath^iian  people,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money, 
they  put  to  death  some  of  the  ^ch  citizens  as  wdl  as 
strangers,  for  the  sake  cX  the  forfeiture.  In  mentioning 
diis,  he  seems  not  to  have  any  intention  of  blaming  them. 


*  P«g.  885.  ex  edit.  Leunclav. 
f  Orat.  29,  in  Nicona. 
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•tail  lest  of  proTQkmg  themt  who  mtrt  htt  ttudienoe  add 
judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  dtizeii  or  a  strat^jcr  among 
that  people,  it  seems  indeed  requisttey  eidier  tktt  he  dionld 
onpoTerish  himsdf,  cr  that  the  people  would  impoveriA 
hiniy  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator 
last  mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  an  estate  had 
out  in  the  public  service  * :  that  is,  above  the  third  of  it 
ia  raree-shows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  iriiich  were 
altogether  horriUe.  Even  the  mixed  monarchies,  bj 
vrtiich  most  of  the  ancient  stipes  of  Greece  were  govena- 
ed,  before  the  introducticm  of  repiddics,  were  very  w^ 
settled.  Scarcdy  any  city,  but  Athens,  Mys  bocrales, 
could  show  a  succession  of  kings  for  four  or  five  general* 
tionsf. 

Besides  many  other  obvious  reasons  for  the 
ofandent  monarchies,  the  equal  division  rf  property  I 
the  brothers  of  private  fiuniUes,  must,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, contribute  to  unsetde  and  disturb  the  etato. 
The  universal  preference  given  to  the  elder  by  modem 
laws,  thou^  it  increases  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  has^ 
however,  this  good  effect,  that  it  accustoms  men  to  the 
samcr  idea  in  public  succession,  and  cuts  off  all  claim  and 
pretension  of  the  younger. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heradea,  falling  immediately 
into  fiurtion,  applied  to  Sparta,  vAto  sent  Heripidas  with 
foil  authority  to  quiet  \hmt  dissentions.  This  man,  net 
provoked  by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by  party  rage, 
knew  no  better  expedient  than  immediately  putting  to 
death  about  500  of  the  dtizens  t'     ^  strong  proof  how 

*  See  Note  [(X).  J  -f  Pnnat  h. 

*  DiM.  Sir.  lb.  wi. 
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deeptjr  rooted  these  violeiit  maxime  of  government  were 
throoglumt  sdl  Greece. 

If  5udi  was  the  ^sposition  of  men'ft  minds,  anaong  that 
refiDed  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  die  oommon- 
wmMit  of  haifyAhiCf  Spam,  and  Gaol,  which  were 
denominated  barbarous  f  Why  odierwise  did  the  Greeka 
tomnch value  themselveson  their humanityi  gendenein^ 
and moderadon, above allfodier' nations?  This  reasoning 
seems  very  natural.  But  nnhiddly  the  history  €£  die 
Rofloan  ceomionrwesilchy  int  its'  earlier  dmes»  if  we  give 
credit  to  die  received  accounts,  presents  an  of^Kistte  con- 
dnsioa*  No  blood  was>ever  died  in  any  seditions 
Rome,  till  die  mmder  of  ,  Ae.  GracchL  Dionysins 
Holicamassseos^,  observing  the  singular  humanity  of 
die  Reman  peoplein  thitpartioulary'inalDes^  use  of  it  as 
an  argument  that  th^y  were  origim^y  of  Grecian  ^ex-^ 
traction  t  Whence  we  msiy  condnde,  that  the  fictions 
and  revolutions  iathe  bacbarous  repnbKcs,  were  nsndly 
more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece  above  mte- 
tioned.    /  -■      .  • 

If  th^  Romans  were  so  late  in  coming  to  blows,  they 
mad^iampiei  compensationy  sfteif  diey  had  once  eiAmti 
upon- the  bloody  scene)  and  Appan's  history  of  dinrdvil 
war^  contains  tbe  most  6^[htfuIupictiioe  ofi.iaaBSBacres^ 
proscnptionsiand'  forfcitnres,  that  ,arer  was  presenDed  Jtn 
the  worid.  What  pleases  jnost,  in.  that  hiBtonan,i  is,  tkit 
he  seema  to  feet  a  proper  resentment  of  these  baibarons 
proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that  provoking  coofaierfs 
»id  indifference,  which  custom  hgd  produced  in  many  of 
die  Greek  historians f*  .        ;  ::^. 

•     '        '      •  '       '  ' 
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The  «a«to  of  InrijBPl  politks  ooa«u%m  seamk  stf 
little  humanity  and  moderatioii,  that  k  ifSemft;  nqwrfnoo* 
to  give  any.partiailat  veaste  for  the  acts.of  mleoce  cot^ 
mitted  at  aikj  partiaiiar  pedocL  Yet  I  qitaofr  ftdMMr 
obaerving,  that  thelavs^  in  the  later  peripdof  the  Kroma*' 
conmoonwealthf  were  80  abtsitUy  Gonmvedp  that  tibey 
oUi^d  tl^  heads  ofi  parties  toi  have  ccconrse  to.  theae  ex-s 
tfemities*  All  caphal  pMitihnatnts  wegeaboKshrd ;  How- 
e¥er  cnq^inal»  OTf  wh^.b  Jiiore^  however  dangeroos  any 
chixea  alight  bey  he  cQoid  net  segulae^bepiiniili^ 
wise  than  by  bauahmciit :  And  it  hecaaie  neceaiaryy  m 
the  revohitions  of  pac«y9  to  draw  the  sword  of  pehrate 
vengeance  i  nor  was  it  easy,  whea  faMrs  werfe  oHoe  wilat-. 
edy  to  set  bounds  to  dieae  saiywiary  proceeding  Had 
Bratas  himself  prevail -oerer^  the  trmmvinaii  ^  oonUhcb 
iaconimoB  prudencey  have  attewedOctanus  and  Antfion^ 
tolive,  and  have  conAcbtod  himself  wiih  bamdiing  Awm 
toRhodes  or  MarnriiHB«i  where  they  migjht  stiB  have  i^os* 
ted  new  oommotsons  and  rebeUions  ?  His  esecufting  C 
Antoninsy  brother  to  the  trismvirf  shows  evidently  his 
sense  of  die  matter.  Did  not  Gioero^  with  the  approba- 
laon  of  aH  the  wise  and  virtnoos  itf  BmMi  arUbwnly  pot 
tto.  death  GatiliBe's  eccenqAcea,  cmttary  to  laiwy  and  w^ 
eat  any  trial  or  ioan  o£  prooeaa  ?  and  if  he  moderated  his 
enenUBBMi  did  it  not  proceed^  cither  St&ta  t|ie 
of  his  temper,  or  the  conjnpctnres  of  the  times?  Ay 
edsecvrity  in  a  government  wiiisk  pretend^  to  hiws  and 
Ubertyl 

fbns,  one  caEtreme  pttidnces  another,  h^  the  same 
manner,  as  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  begefr 
great  relazadon  in  their  execadon ;  so  their  excessiye 
lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  force  usy  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred  boun- 
daries. 
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Omgfsa&i^  cause  oC  th^  diaon^^iii^so  fyeqi»«nt  hk  all 
andent  gaToniinents,  seems  to  have  consistf^l  W  ihe  greai 
diiJIpiltj  of  esuUishing  aa^  axistocvacy  in.  ihose  age«»  and 
ttie  perpetual  .disconteut^  and  secUtioBS  of  the  peopk» 
TthnwfTfT  eiea  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  were  ex^ 
eluded  frp^  thie  legislature  and  firom  public  ofSoes.    The. 
very  quality  oSJreimen  gave  such  a  rank^  being  opposed* 
to  that  of  shveithat  it  seemed  to  entitle  the  possessor  ta 
every  power  and  priivilege  of  tibe  cpmmonveatth,  Sdoi^s^ 
laws  excluded  no  fireemen  froA  votes  or  electioiu^  bat 
confined  so^e  magistracies  to ^ panjcidar mtw//  yetvrere 
the  pe<^!e  i^^ei:  satisfied  tiU  those  laws  were  repealecL 
By  the  treaty  with  AnUpator  f^  no  Athenian,  was  allowed 
a  vote  whose  o^i^  was  less  d»ai%  SOGO  dtachmas  (about 
j^60.  Sierling).    And  dioogh  such  a  government  would 
to  us  appear  ^efficiently  democratical>  it  wa&  so  disagreeaUe 
to  that  people^  tb^t  above  tinso^hiisds  of  them  immedntely 
left  their  country  %-    Qssaander  reduced  that  census  to 
the  h^il  %  yet  ^  the  government  wa»coteidered  »  aa 
oligarchical  tyranny,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  violci^e. 

Serviiis  T^vHiJm^s^  Iaws  seem  equal  and  reasonafalei  by 
£a^g  t^  ppvrer  in  pvoporlion  to  ^  property:  Tefc  tba* 
I^oman  people  could  n^er  be  bvougbt  quietly  lo  submit 
to  them. 

Di  tltiQse  <^ys  Aere  yfi^  no  medium*  between  a  seviec% 
jea^W9  sp^ocraqr*.  ru)y«ig  over  discontented  slib^ectai} 
and  ^  turbul^pt,.  kfi^km%  tyrawical  democracy.  Ati 
present,  there  is  not  one  republic  in  Europe,  from  one 
^ctremity  of  it  to  the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable  for 
justice,  lenity,  and  stability,  equal  to,  or  even  beyond^ 

Marseilles^  Rhodes,  or  the  most  celebrated  in  antiqii^. 

ty.    AU^ost  all  of  them  are  well-tempered  aristocracies. 

e  PlttUrcbus  in  vUu  ^loti.  f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  XTiii. 

%  Id.  ibid.         II  Id.  ibid.  ^  Tit  Uv.  Ub.  >.  cap.  43. 
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•dU  lest  of  profoking  themt  wko  mtrt  hit  Mdienoe  «id 
jttdget. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  stranger  among 
that  people,  it  seems  indeed  requistte,  eidiertktt  he  dkouU 
impoverish  himtdf,  cr  that  the  people  woviA  impoverish 
hiniy  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator 
last  mentioned  givet  a  pleasant  account  of  an  estate  hid 
out  in  the  public  service  * :  that  is,  above  the  third  of  it 
in  raree-shows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  Greek  tyranniesy  iriiidi  were 
altogether  horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monarchiet,  bf 
vrtiich  most  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  were  govem- 
ed»  before  the  introduction  of  repoblics,  were  very  un* 
settled.  Scarcdy  any  city,  but  Athens,  says  bocrates, 
could  show  a  succession  of  kings  for  four  or  five  genera* 
tiontf. 

Besides  many  other  obi^out  reasons  for  the  instahility 
of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  division  (tf  property  ame^g 
the  brothers  of  private  fimuUes,  must,  bya  necessary  coi^ 
sequence,  contribute  to  unsettle  and  disturb  the  stale. 
The  universal  preference  given  to  the  elder  by  modem 
laws,  thou^  it  increases  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  hat, 
however,  this  good  efiect,  that  it  accnttoms  men  to  the 
tame  idea  in  public  succession,  and  cuts  off  all  claim  and 
pretension  of  the  younger. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heradea,  falling  immediately 
into  fiurtion,  applied  to  Sparta,  vAto  sent  Heripidas  with 
foil  authority  to  quiet  \heir  dissentiont.  Thit  man,  net 
provoked  by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by  party  rage, 
knew  no  better  expedient  than  inunediately  potting  to 
death  about  500  of  the  citizens  t'     A  strong  proof  how 

*  Sec  Note  [CC.  J  ^  l»:.ni»*li. 

J  DirwU  ^]r.  !b.  \vi. 
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ditfif  footed  these  Tblent  niaxims  of  government  were 
tiuxN^i^unit  sdl  Greece. 

IFsudiwai  the  ^sposition  of  men'ft  minds  among  that 
refined  people,  wh^  may  be  expected  in  die  common- 
wmMit  of  haif  yMnc^  Spain,  and  Ganl,  which  were 
denominated  barbarous  i  Why  otherwise  did  the  Greeks' 
somnch  value  themselves  on  their  humanity,  gendenes% 
and  moderation,  above  all'odier  oadons  I  This  reasoning 
seems  very  natural*  But  unhiddly  the  history  €£  the 
Roman  conmionrwealth,  'm  its  earlier  times,  if  we  give 
credit  to diereceived  accounts^  presents  an  of^Kisite  con- 
dosion*  No  blood  was  <0ver  died  in  any  sedition  at 
Rome,  till  the  mmder  of  ,ihe.  Gracchi*  Dionysins 
Helkamassseos^,  obserraig  the  singular  humanity  of 
the  RoDum  people  in  this  parrieular,' makes  use  c^  it  as 
an  argument  that  they  were  origim^y  of  Grecian  ex* 
traonm :  Whence  we  msiy  concfaide,  that  the  factions 
and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  rqxddics,  were  nsttdly 
more  violent  than  even  those  (tf  Greece  above  mte- 
tioned.       > 

If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  coming  to  Mows,  they 
made^amidei  compensation,  after  they  had  once  euteeed 
iqMMi- the  bloody  scene  I  and  Appian^s  history  of  Ifaebrcivil 
wars  contains  the  most  frightful* *  pictuce  ef«>mBSBacres^ 
proscriptions,  and  forfcitnresi  that  ever  was  presenDedjto 
the  world.  .What  pleases  most,  in  that  historian,'  is,  that 
he  seems  to'  feel  a  proper  resentmentof  these  baibarons 
proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that  provoking  coohicis 
smd  indifference,  wliich  custom^fagd  produced  in  many  of 
dbe  Greek  historians f.  .  ::. 

♦  Lib.  i.  .  ,,,  .  -j; :  J 

■   f.  tSeeNorrt[l>D.]  :,    .». 
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I  do  not  remember  a  panage  in  any  ancient  anliior, 
uriiere  the  growth  of  a  city  b  asofted  to  the  ettaUtib- 
ment  of  a  manu£u:ture.  The  commerce,  which  is  taid 
to  flomishi  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  dioie  commoditieti 
for  which  diflferent  soils  and  cfimates  were  suited.  The 
sale  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  acconliag  to  Diodo- 
ros  Sicolus  *,  was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Agri* 
gentum.  The  situation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  acconUng 
to  the  same  author  f ,  was  the  cause  of  its  immense  po» 
pulousness;  being  built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys 
and  Sybaris.  But  these  two  rivers,  we  may  observe,  are  not 
navigable ;  and  could  only  produce  some  ftertile  valleys, 
for  agriculture  and  tillage ;  an  advantage  so  incoasidef^ 
able,  that  a  modem  writer  would  scarcely  have  taken  notice 
of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together  with 
the  extreme  love  of  liberty,  which  animated  tboM  ages, 
must  have  banished  every  merchant  wad  mmafaonrer^ 
and  have  quite  depopulated  the  state,  had  it  subristed 
upon  industry  and  commerce.  While  the  and  and  sus* 
picious  Dionysius  was  carrying  on  his  butdieries,  whoi 
that  was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and  couU 
have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure  a  sul>> 
sistence  in  other  countries,  would  have  remamed  exposed 
to  such  implacaUe  barbarity  i  The  persecutions  of  Phil^ 
IL  and  Lewis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the  manufactures 
of  Flanders  and  of  France. 

,  I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  species  of  industry 
chiefly  requisite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and  it 
is  possible,  that  this  industry  may  flourish,  ev^i  vfbae 
manufactures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  neglected. 
Swisserland  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance }  where 

*  Lib.  laik,  f  Lib.  xii 
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we  fiiid|  at  once,  the  most  skilful  husbandmen,  and  the 
most  bungling  tradesmen,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe.  That  agricuhure  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
ait  least  in  some  parts  of  them,  and  at  some  periods,  we 
have  reason  to  presume:  And  whether  the  mechanical 
arts  had  reached  the  same  degree  of  perfection,  may 
not  be  esteemed  so  material,  especially,  if  we  consider 
the  great  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient  republics, 
where  each  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  with  the  great- 
est care  and  industry,  its  own  little  field,  in  order  to  its 
subsistence. 

But  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  in 
some  mstances,  flourish  without  trade  or  manufactures, 
to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  countty,  and 
for  any  great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone  ?  The 
most  natural  way,  surely,  of  encouraging  husbandry,  is, 
first,  to  excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and  thereby  afibrd 
Ae  labourer  a  ready  mar|:et  for  his  commodities,  and  a 
return  for  such  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleasure 
anii  enjoyment.  This  method  is  infallible  and  univer- 
sal; and,  as  it  px^vails  more  in  modern  governments 
dian  in  the  ancient,  it  afibrds  a  presumption  of  the  supe- 
rior populousness  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  says  Xenophon*,  may  be  a  hxmer :  No  art 
or  skill  is  requisite :  All  consists  in  industry,  and  in  atten- 
tion to  the  execution.  A  strong  proof,  as  Columella  hints, 
that  agriculture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

AU  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men, 
and  consequently  towards  their  propagation  and  increase? 
Our  superior  skill  in  mec&anics  \ '  the  discovery  of  new 

♦  Oecon. 
2f2 
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worlds,  by  which  ceounerct  hat  been  so  much  enlarged) 
the  estabUshment  of  posts  \  and  the  use  of  biUs  of  ex- 
change :  These  seem  all  extremely  useful  to  the  cocou* 
ragement  of  art,  mdustry,  and  populooniess.  Were  we  to 
strike  off  these,  what  a  check  shoidd  we  give  to  every 
kkid  of  business  and  labour,  and  what  mnkitiKies  of  £uni- 
ties  would  immediately  perish  from  want  and  hunger? 
And  it  seems  not  probable,  that  we  coukl  supply  die  place 
of  these  new  inventions  by  any  other  regulation  or  i 
tutioA. 

Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ' 
states  was  any  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modeniy  or  diat 
men  had  then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or  in  dw 
jemmies  by  land  or  water  ?  I  question  not,  but  every  im- 
partial examiner  would  give  us  the  piefisrence  in*  this  par- 
ticular*. 

Thus,  upon  comporing  the  v^urie,  it  seems  impassiU^ 
to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  worid  should  Imvo  been 
more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modem  tkncs.  The 
equality  of  property  among  the  ancients,  liberty,  asid  the 
small  divisions  of  their  states,  were  mdeed  circumatances 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  maaOnd :  But  dieir  wan 
were  more  bloody  and  destrocdve,  their  govemmente  more 
hctioas  and  unsettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  more 
feeble  and  languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose 
and  irregular*  These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  ferm  a 
sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  former  advantages  i  and 
rather  favour  the  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  commosriy 
pftvails  with  regard  to  this  sol^ect. 

But  there  is  no  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  against 
matter  of  Ext.  If  it  appear,  that  die  world  was  then 
more  |x)prioQs  than  at  present,  we  msif  be  assured*  that 

♦  See  Pari  I.  EMAy  XL 
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cpor  oonjecturet  are  fidse,  and  that  we  have  dveTkxjfced 
•oaie  material  circutnBtaace  in  the  coiiq>aruaD.  This  I 
readily  own  :  All  our  preceding  reasonxngs  I  acknowledge 
to  be  mere  trifling,  or,  at  least,  small  skirmishes  and  fri- 
volous rencoonters,  which  decide  nothing.  But  unhick^ 
the  oiaifi  eomlKit,  where  we  compare  facts,  cannot  be  ren- 
dered much  more  decisive*  The  facts,  delivered  by  an- 
cient authors,  are  either  so  uncertain  or  so  imperfect  as  to 
9tSotd .  us  nodmg  positive  in  this  matter.  How  indeed 
ooidd  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  very  facts,  which  we  must 
oppose  to  them,  in  computing  the  populousness  of  modem 
States,  are  far  from  being  either  certaki  or  complete. 
Many  grounds  of  calculation  proceeded  on  by  celebrated 
writers  are  little  better  than  those  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus,  who  formed  »i  estimate  of  the  immense  great- 
ness of  Rome  firom  ten  thousand  pound  weight  of  cobwebs 
which  had  been  found  in  that  city*. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain in  andent  manuscripts,  and  have  been  subject  u> 
mndi  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the 
text,  and  that  fot^  an  obvious  reason.  Any  alteration, 
in  other  places,  commonly  affects  the  sense  or  grammar, 
and  is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and  tran- 
scriber* 

Few  oramerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of 
any  tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good  au- 
thority, so  as  to  afibrd  us  a  large  enough  view  for  com- 
parison. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  number  of  citizens  assigned  to  any  free 
city,  because  they  entered  for  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  there  were  exact  registers  kept  of  them.     But  as  the 

*  MWl  Lampri'J.  in  vita  Ueliogab.  esp.  26. 
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number  of  slaves  is  seldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  os  in  as 
great  uncertainty  as  ever  with  regard  to  the  populousness 
even  of  single  cities.        -- 

The  first  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
commencement  of  real  hbtory.  All  preceding  narrations 
are  so  intermixed  with  fible,  that  philosophers  ou^  to 
abandon  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  embellishment 
of  poets  and  orators*. 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of  people 
assigned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  credit  ami  ab- 
thority.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybaris,  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  actuaUy  drawn  out  in  battle,  were  300,000.  They 
encountered  at  Siagra  with  100,000  citizens  of  Crotona, 
another  Greek  city  contiguous  to  them,  and  were  defeased. 
This  is  Diodorus  Siculus'  f  account,  and  is  very  seriously 
insisted  on  by  that  historian.  Strabo  %  alsa  mentiops  the 
same  number  of  Sybarites.     , 

Diodorus  Siculus  $,  eniunerating"  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, says  that  they  amounted  to  20,000  citizens, 
200,000  strangers,  besides  slaves,' who,  in  so'opuloit  a 
city  as  he  represents  it,  would  probably .  be  at  least  as 
numerous.  We  must  remark,  that  the  women  and  die 
children  are  not  included  ;  and  that  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  this  city  must  have  contained  near  two  millions 
of  inhabitants  ||.  And  what  was  the  reason  of  so  im- 
mense an  increase?  They  were  industrious  in  culti- 
vating the  neighbouring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  small 
English  county  ^   and  they  traded  with  their  wine  and 


»  See  NoTi  [EE.] 

f  Lib.  xii.  I  Lib.  ri.  §  Lib.  xiii. 

H  Diogenes  LAertius  (in  vita  Empedoclis)  says,  that  Agrigentum  i 
fain«d  only  800,000  inbabiUnts. 
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oU  to  Africai  which  at  that  time  produced  none  oS  these 
commodities. 

Ptolemy,  says  Theocritus  *»  commands  38,339  cities. 
I  suppose,  the  singularity  of  the  number  was  the  reasoi^  of 
assigning  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  f  assigns  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  nimiber :  But  then  he  makes 
the  iMimher  of  cities  amount  to  18,000 :  An  evident  con- 
tradiobon.    ^ 

He  says  ^,  the  peqple  were  formerly  seven  millions. 
Thus  remote  times  are  always  most  envied  and  ad- 
mired. 

That  Xerxes'  army  was  extremely  numerous,  I  can 
readily  bdieve ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire, 
and  firpm  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nations,  of  en- 
cumbering their  camp  with  a  superfluous  multitude: 
But  wilt  any  rational  man  cite  Herodotus'  wonderful 
narrations  as  any  authority  ?  ,Thare  is  something  very  ra- 
tional, I  own,  in  Lysias*  ||  argument  upon  this  subject. 
Had  not  Xerxes'  army  been  incredibly  numerous,  says 
he,  he  had  never  made  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont :  It 
had  been  much  easier  to  have  transported  his  men  over  so 
short  a  passage  with  the  numerous  shipping  of  which  he 
was  master. 

Pplybius  says$  that  the  Rcnnans,  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  inva^ 
rion  firpm  the  Gauls,  mustered  all  their  own  forces,  and 
those  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear  anns :  A  great  num- 
ber surely,  and  which,  when  joined  to  the  slaves,  is  pro- 
bably not  less,  if  not  rather  more,  than  that  extent  of  coun- 

♦  Idyll  17.  -t  Lib.  i.  J  IdyU.17. 

I  Or^i,  defunehis.  §  Lib.  ii. 
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trj  affinds  at  prttent  *•  Hie  enumetfaliiMi  too  mtam  to 
have  been  made  with  some  exactness ;  and  Poiyfaim  gbei 
118  the  dets|il  of  the  particuUrs«  But  mi^  not  the  ntnn* 
her  be  magnified^  in  order  to  encourage  the  people  i 

Diodonis  Sictdusf  makes  the  same  cnuoieration  ammmt 
to  near  a  million.  These  variations  ar?  suspidoos.  He 
plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy,  in  his  tkne^  was  not  ao  po» 
pulous  :  Another  suspicious  circumstance.  For  vAoom 
believe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  diminished 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Punk  war  to  that  •  of  die 
triumvirates  ? 

Julius  Caesar,  according  to  Appianff  encoimtered  four 
miHions  of  Gaids,  killed  one  millbn,  and  mad*  another 
BMllicm  prisoners  ||.  Supposing  the  number  of  the  enemy's 
army  and  that  of  the  9!^  could  be  exactly  assigned,  whidi 
never  is  possible;  how  cookl  it  be  known  how  ofttn  die 
same  man  returned  into  the  armies,  or  how  distiagiiish 
the  new  from  the  old  levied  aoldidrs?  No  attention 
eng^t  ever  to  be  given  to  such  loose,  exaggerated  caku- 
lations,  especially  where  the  author  does  not  tsU  us  die 
mediums  upon  which  the  calculations  were  feimdeci* 

Patercuhisf  makes  the  number  of .  Gauls  killed  by  CfBMr 
^amount  only  to  400,000 :  A  more  probable  account,  and 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the  history  of  these  wars  given 
by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his  Commentaries  ^K  The 
most  bloody  of  his  batdes  were  fought  ag^nst  the  Helvetii 
and  the  Germans* 

*  The  country  that  supplied  this  number  fras  not  above  a  third  of  lU\f, 
viz.  the  Pope's  dominions,  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples: 
But  peihapi,  in  those  earty  timet,  there  were  very  few  sbt^es,  exeept  hi 
Rome,  or  the  great  cities. 

f  Lib.  ik  \  Celtica. 

II  Plutarch  (m  vita  Of.)  makes  the  number  that  Cesar  iboglit  witk 
amount  to  three  millions ;  Julian  (m  Ceianftttt)  to  two. 

$  lib.  ii.  cap.  47. 

♦♦  SecNoTiLFF.] 
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Qdo  woqU  tiiuigiD6>  tint  cwopy  cvcmBCsnot  01  the  life 
tod  actions  of  Dionyiiiv  the  elder  migbt  be  regarded  as 
■ndirntk)  aid  free  from  aM  fabidoas  exaggeratian ;  both 
becanae  ke  faied  at  a  time  whan  letters  flourisiied  motft  in 
Greecoy  and  becanae  his  chief  historian  was  Philistus,  a 
man  allowed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  who  was  acointier 
and  minister  of  that  prince.  Bat  can  we  admit,  diat  he 
had  a  standing  army  of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horsey  anda 
ftaet  df  400  galleys  *  f  Hiese,  we  may  observe,  were 
jnercenary  forces,  and  sid)8isted  upjon  pay,  like  omr  agnies 
IpEarope.  For  the  citizens  were  ail  disarmed;  and  when 
Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily^and  caHed  on  his  country- 
men to  vkidicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  aims 
along  with  him,  which  he  distributed  among  those  who 
joined  him  f.  In  a  state  where  agriculture  alone  flou- 
rishes, there  may  be  many  inhabitants ;  and  if  these  be 
all  armed  and  disdplinedi  a  great  force-may  be  called  out 
opon  occasion :  But  great  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  can 
never  be  maintained,  without  either  great  trade  and  nn- 
meroosmanufacnires,  or  eictensive  dominions.  Thennited 
provinces  never  were  masters  of  such  aforce  by  sea  and  land, 
asthat  which  is  said  to  belong  to  Dionysius )  yet  they  pes- 
seas  as  large  a  territory,  perfectly  welt  cultivated,  and  have 
modi  more  resources  from  their  commerce  and  industry. 
Diodorus  Siculus  allows,  diat,  even  in  his  time,  the  army 
of  Dionysius  appeared  incredible  ;  that  is,  as  I  interpret 
it,  was  entirely  a  fiction  *,  and  the  opinion  arose  from  the 
exaggerated  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps  from  the 
vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himself. 

It  is  a  usual  fallacy,  to  consider  all  the  ages  of  anti- 
quity as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  con- 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  u.  f  Plutarch  m  vHa  Dionys. 
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taincd  in  dw  great  odes  mentioiied  fay  ancient  aotbors,  as 
if  these  cities  had  been  all  coiemporary.  The  Greek  co- 
lonies flourished  extremely  in  Sicily  during  the  age  of 
Alexander :  But  in  Augustus'  time  they  were  so  decayedy 
that  almost  all  the  produce  of  that  fertile  island  was  con- 
sumed in  Italy  *• 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  the  inhahitams  as- 
signed to  particular  cities  in  antiquity ;  and  omitting  the 
numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Egyptian  Thebes, 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  sphere  of  real  history,  to 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I  must  own,  the  morel 
consider  this  sutject,  the  more  am  I  inclined  to  scepticism, 
with  regard  to  the  great  ^populousness  ascribed  to  andent 
times. 

Athens  is  said  by  Plato  f  to  be  a  very  great  cky; 
and  it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  aU  the  Greek  %  dties, 
except  Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  aboot  the  same 
ttze  in  Thucydides'N  time,  and  ^afterwards  increased 
beyond  it.  Vor  Cicero  §  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  hb  time^  not  con^nehending, 
I  suppose^  either  Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that 
denomination.  Athenanisf  says,  that  by  the  enu- 
meration of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  there  wiere  in  Athens 
21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers*  and  400,000  staves. 
This  number  b  much  insisted  on  by  those  whose  ofismm 

*  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  f  Apolog,  Socr. 

X  Aiyot  Mems  abo  to  have  been  a  great  city ;  for  Ljrciaa  rontenti  him- 
letf  with  sayinf  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.    Orat  34. 

II  lib.  tL    See  alio  Plutarch  m  vita  Kicm. 

§  Orat.  contra  Verrem,  lib.  it.  cap.  52.  Strabo,  lib.  n.  aaysy  it  was 
twenty-two  mili-s  in  compass.  Bui  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  it  con- 
tained two  harboun  withm  it ;  one  of  which  was  a  rery  large  one*  nd 
might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  bay. 

^  Lib.  Tj.  cap.  SO. 
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I  call  in  questioni  and  is  esteemed  a  fimdamental ' Act  to 
their  purpose :  But|  in  my  opinion^  there  is  no  point , 
of  criticism  more  certain,  than  that  Athenanis  and' 
Ctesicles,  whom  he  quotes,  are  here  mistaken,  and  that 
the .  number  of  slaves  is,  at  least,  augmented  by  a  whole 
cypher,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than 
40,000. 

Firsif  When  the  number  of  citizens  are  said  to  be 
i?  1,000  by  Athenaeus  *,  men  full  of  age  are  only  under- 
stood. For,  1.  Herodotus  saysf,  that  Aristagoras, 
.ambassador  from  the  lonians,  found  it  harder  to  deceive 
one  Spartan  than  30,000  Athenians}  meaning,  m  a 
loose  way,  the  whole  state,  supposed  to  be  met  in  one 
popular  assembly,  excluding  the  women  and  children. 
2.  Thucydides  :t^  says,  that  making  allowance  for  all 
the  absentees  iti  the  fleet,  army,  garrisons,  and  for  people 
employed  in  their  private  affairs,  the  Athenian  assem- 
Uy  never  rose  to  five  thousand.  S.  The  forces,  enu- 
merated by  the  same  historian  ||>  being  all  citizens,  and 
amounting  to  1S,000  heavy-armed  infmtry,  prove  the 
same  method  of  calculation  i  as  also  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who  dways  understand  men  of 
full  age,  when  they  assign  the  number  of  citizens  in  any 
republic.  Now,  these  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  free  Athenians  were  by  this  account 
84,000 ;  the  strangers,  40,000  *,  and  the  slaves,  calcula- 
ting by  the  smaller  number,  and  allowing  that  they  mar- 
ried and  propagated  ^t  the  same  rate  with  freemen,  were 

*  DemoftAenes  assigns  20,000  ^  eonira  Anitag, 

f  Lib.  w*  ^  .       .   J  I^J>»  ▼*»»• 

It  Lib.  ii.  DJodorus  Siculus*  account  perfectly  agrees,  lib.  «ii. 
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160,000)  tnd  the  whole  of  the  bliaMtatitsf  84,000:  A 
number  surdy  large  enough.  The  other  anmbery 
4,720|000^  makes  Athens  larger  than  London  and  Pariff 
linked. 

iecondljf^  There  were  but  10,000  houses  fai  Athens  *• 
Tkirdfy,  Though  the  extent  of  the  walk,  as  gi- 
ven us  by  Thucydidesf,  be  great  (to  wit  eighteen 
mileSy  beside  the  sea-coast :)  Tet  Xenophon  %  says 
there  was  much  waste  ground  within  the  walls.  They 
seem  indeed  to  have  joined  four  distina  and  separate 
dtiesg. 

Foufikfy^  No  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  or  suspicion  of 
insurrection,  b  ever  m^itioned  by  historians  ;  except  one 
commotion  of  the  miners  §. 

Fffihh^  The  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  Athenians 
fa  s^d  by  Xenophoof,  and  Demosdienes  **,  and 
Plautusff,  to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  indul- 
gent :  Which  could  never  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
disproportion  been  twenty  to  one.  The  disproportion  is 
not  so  great  in  any  of  our  colonies ;  yet  are  we  obliged 
to  exercise  a  rigorous  and  imlitary  government  over  the 
negroes. 

Sixthly y  No  man  is  ever  esteemed  rich  for  possesdng 
what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distribution  'df  property 
in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that  wealth, 
^us  every  person  in  England  is  computed  by  some  to 
spend  sixpence  a-day  :  Tet  is  he  esteemed  but  poor  who 
has  five  times  that  sum.    Now  Timarchus  is  said  by 


«  XeDopbon  Mtm.  lib.  u. 

t  Ub.  u. 

t  Dentkmtreif. 

))  SeeNoTi[GG.] 

§  Athen.  Ub.  ri. 

f  Dtf  r«^  Atben. 

♦»  PbUip.  3. 

ft  «ti«bix 
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iBifhinw  *  to  have  been  left  in  etsj  circiunsUnces  i 
but  he  was  master  only  of  tea  slavey  employed  in  ma* 
nofiKtures.  Lyms  and  his  biothery*  two  sdrangei% 
were  proscribed  by  the  thirty  for  their  great  riches) 
diougk  they  had  but  sixty  a*piecef»  Demosthenes 
was  left  very  rich  by  his  &ther  i  yet  he  had  no  more 
than  fifty-two  shvesf.  His  work-house^  of  twenty' 
cabinet-makers,  is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable  manu- 
fiKtory$. 

Sevefttifyf  During  ihe  Decdian  war»  as  the  Greek 
historians  call  it»  fiO|000  slaves  deserted,  and  brou^ 
the  Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Thu- 
cydidesll*  This  could  not  have  happened,  had  they 
been  only  the  twentieth  part.  The  best  slaves  would  not 
desert. 

Eigkhfyf  Xenophonf  proposes  a  scheme  for  main* 
taining  by  the  public  10,000  sUves :  And  that  so  great 
a  number  «nay  posnbly  be  su^orted,  any  one  will  be 
convinced,  says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  pos- 
sessed before  the  Decelian  war.  A  way  of  speaking 
altogether  inoompatiUe  with  the  larg^  nunto:  of 
Alhenseus. 

Nintkhff  The  whole  cemus  ot  the  state  of  Athens  was 
kss  than  6000  talents.  And  tfaoo^  numbers  in  anqent 
manuscripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  if  uft- 
exceptionaUe  \  bodx  because  Demosthenes  **,  who 
ghes  it,  gives  also  the  detail,  which  checks  him^  and 
because  Polybiusff  assigns  the  same  number,  and  rea- 
sons upon  it.  Now,  the  most  vulgar  slave  could  yield 
by  his  labour  an  Mys  a-day,  over  and  above  his  main- 

*  ContnTiUMKiL  f  Orat,lU 

H  Lib,  Til.  f  Defend, 

*^,  De  clastUus,  f  f  lib.  il  cajp.  St, 
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tenancej  at  we  letm  firom  Xenophoo^i  who  ssys,  that 
Nidas*  overseer  paid  his  master  so  much  for  slaitts, 
srhom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  will  take  the  pains 
to  estimate  an  cMus  a-day»  and  the  sbves  at  400,000» 
computing  only  at  four  years  purchase,  you  will  fiad  the 
sum  above  12,000  talents;  even  though  allowance  bt 
made  for  the  great^  number  of  holidays  in  Athens.  Be- 
sides, many  of  the  slaves  would  have  a  much  greater  value 
from  their  art.  The  lowest  that  Demosthenes  estimates 
any  of  hisf  father's  slaves  is  two  minas  a-head.  And 
upon  this  supposition,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  I  confess,  to 
reconcile  even  the  number  of  40,000  shves  with  the  ceth' 
sus  of  6000  talents. 

Tenikfyf  Chios  is  said  by  Thucydides|,  to  contain 
mcn^  slaves  *  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta. 
Sparta  then  had  moee  than  Athens,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the 
town,  S0,000  in  the  country  R.  The  male  slaves,  there- 
fore, of  full  age,  must  have  been  more  than  780,000;  the 
whole  more  than  S,  120,000.  A  number  impossible  to  be 
maintained  in  a  narrow  barren  country,  sudi  as  Taconia, 
which  had  no  trade.  Had  the  Helotes  been  so  very 
numerous,  the  murder  of  2000,  mentioned  by  Tho- 
cydides  $,  would  have  irritated  them,  without  weakening 
them. 

'  Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  assigned 
by  Athenacusf,  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  die 

*  JM  rat*  r«d,  f  Ctmtra  Apbobum.  f  Lib.  viti. 

II  Plutarch,  in.  vita  Lycurg.  §  Lib.  ir. 

%  The  same  aathor  affirms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  slaves; 
JE^a  470,000.  But  the  forefotng  arguments  hold  stronger  agamst  these 
£scts,  which  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  howerer  re- 
markable, that  AtheoMUS  okes  so  great  sn  authority  as  Aristotle  for  this 
lastfaa:  And  the  soholiasUm, Pmdar mentions  the  same BOinber  of  slaves 
inJEgina. 
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iidtabitants  of  Attica,  as  well  as  tbose  of  Athens. 
The  Athmans  affected  much  a  cowttrylife^aswe  learn 
from  Thacydides  *  ;  and  when  diey  were  all  chased  into 
town,  by  the  invasioa  of  their  territory  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnenan  war,  the  city  was  not  able  to  contain  them ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  porticoes,  temples,  and 
aren  streets,  for  want  of  lodgingf. 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is 
assigned,  we  must  always  understand  it  tb  comprehend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  dty.  Tet  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,  and  ex- 
ceeded what  we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no 
supplies  of  com  firom  other  places.  For,  excepting  Athens, 
which  traded 'to  Pontus  for  that  commodity,  the  other  ci- 
ties seem  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  from  their  neighbouring, 
territory  f  4 

Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  extenrive 
commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  splendour ;  yet  it  con- 
tained only  6000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Demetrius  ||. 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  citiesof  Greece  $  s 
But  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded  not  those  of 
Rhodes  f .  Phliasia  is  saidto  be  a  small  city  by  Xenophon*% 
yet  we  find  that  it  contained  6000  citizens  ff.  I  pretend 
not  to  reconcile  these  two  fiuts.  Perhaps,  Xenophon  calls 
Phliasia  a  small  town,  because  it  made  but  a  small  figure 

*  Lib.  it .  t  Tbucyd.  libu  ii. 
t  See  NoTB  [HH.]  ||  Biod.  Sic  tib.  xz. 

i  laocr.patug.  ^  SeeNon£IL] 

**  Hilt  Qmc  lib  Tii  ff  Id.  lib.  tE 
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IB  Groecei  and  rtlBntaintd  only  z  subonliaau  alliabce 
with  Sparu;  or  perhaps  thecoimtryy  bdongiDgto  it,  was 
ntonivey  and  most  of  the  cidzeiii  wore  employed  in 
the  cukhratioii  of  iu  dud  dwelt  in  the  neighboiiciiig  vil- 
lages. 

Mantbea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  * ;  Con- 
sequently it  was  equal  to  Mega|opdis»  which  was  fifty 
stadia»  or  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  drcum&rencef. 
But  Mantinea  had  only  SOOO  citizens^  The  Greek 
citiesy  thoreforey  contained  often  fields  and  gardenst  to- 
gether with  the  houses }  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by 
the  extent  of  their  walla.  Athens  contained  no  more 
than  X0|000  houses*,  yet  its  walls,  with  the  sea^coast, 
were  above  twenty  Sniles  in  extent.  Syracuse  was 
twenty*two  miles  in  circumference}  yet  was  scarcely 
ever  spoken  of  by  the  andcnts  as  more  populous  than 
Athens*  Babylon  was  a  sqyare  of  fifteen  miles,  or 
sixty  mileB  in  circuit ;  but  it  omtained  large  cukivaced 
fields  and  indosures,  as  we  learn  ftt>m  Pliny.  Though 
Aurelian's  wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference  H,  the 
circuit  of  all  the  thirteen  divi^ons  of  Rome,  taken  s^nrt* 
according  to  Puhlius  Victor,  waa  only  about  ftuty-three 
miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the  country,  aM  the  in- 
habitants retired  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  cities,  with 
their  otttle  and  fiuiiiture>  and  instruments  of  husbandry : 
and  the  great  height,  to  which  the  walls  were  nosed,  ena- 
bled a  small  number  to  defend  them  with  haStf. 

%iarta,  says  Xeooghonj^  is  one  of  the  cities  of 
Gteece  that  has  the  fewest    inhabitants*    Tet   Poly- 

*  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  f  Polyb.  lib.  is.  eap.  90. 

{  Ly8ias,oniL34.  g  VopbeMiivltoAnraL 

i  Dertp,  Lftced.  THs  puiage  it  not  euily  reoonoM  whk  Uiai  ef 
Plutarch  abore,  «Im  Myi  thai  Spaita  had  9000  4 
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bins  *  saysy  that  it  was  iarty-eight*8tllb  in  circumfereiice, 
and  was  round. 

AU  the  ^oUans  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipater's  time, 
deducting  some  few  garrisansi  were  but  ten  thousand 
menf. 

Polybius  X  telb  U9>  that  the  Achsean  league  might, 
without  any  inconvenience,  march  30  or  40,000  men: 
And  this  account  seems  probable :  For  that  league  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  Yet 
Pausanias  $,  speaking  of  the  same  period,  says,  that  all 
the  Achaeans  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  seversd  ma- 
numitted slaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to 
fifteen  thousand. 

Hie  Thessalians,  till  their  jSnal  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  factious,  seditious,  disorderly  ||. 
It  is  not  therefore  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  part  of 
Greece  abounded  much  in  people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydidesf,  that  the  part  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  desert  and  uncul- 
tivated. Herodotus  says*%  that  Macedonia  was  fiiU 
of  lions  and  wild  bulls ;  animab  which  can  only  inhabit 
vast  unpeopled  forests.  These  were  the  two  exirenuties 
of  Greece* 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  who  were  sold  by  Paulus  .£milius,  amounted 
only  to  150,000  ff.  Tet  £{>inis  might  be  double  the  ex- 
tent of  Yorirahire. 


*  Polyb.  lib.  be  cap,  20.  f  ^'^  Si<^  x^iu* 

}  Legat  §  In  Achaidik 

II  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xxxiT.  cap.  51.  Plato  mCritooe. 
9  lib  vu.  ♦♦  lib.  Tii. 

tt  Tit  Liv.  Ub.  xIt;  cap.  34. 

▼OL.  I.  •  2  « 
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Justm  *  tells  asi  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was  de» 
dared  head  of  the  Greek  confjoderacy,  be  called  a  congren 
of  all  the  statesy  except  the  Lacedemonians,  who  refused 
to  concur  \  and  he  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon 
computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  infantry  and  15,000 
cavalry.  This  must  be  understood  to  be  all  the  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the  Greek  republics 
maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and  had  no  militia  distinct 
firom  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  it  is  not  conceiyatde 
what  other  medium  there  could  be  of  computation.  That 
such  an  army  cpuld  ever,  by  Greece,  be  brought  into  the 
field,  and  be  maintained  there,  is  contrary  to  all  history. 
Upon  this  supporition,  therefore,  we  may  thus  reason. 
The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  860,000. 
The  slaves,  estimating  them  by  the  number  of  Athenian 
slaves  as  above,  who  seldom  married  or  had  families,  weie 
double  the  male  citizens  of  full  age,  to  wit,  430,000. 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece,  excepting  La* 
conia,  were  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand :  No  mighty  number,  nor  exceeding  what  may 
be  found  at  present  in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  much 
greater  extent,  and  very  indifibrently  peopled. 

We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  peofde  in  Rome 
and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  afibrded  us  by  scattered 
passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall  find,  upon  the 
whole,  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  ojmiion  on  that 
l^ead ;  and  no  reason  to  support  those  exaggerated  calcus* 
lations,  so  much  insisted  on  by  modem  writers. 

Dionysius  Hallicamassacus  f  says,  that  the  ancient 
walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  same  compass  with 
^hose  of  Athens,  but  th^t  tb^  suburbs  ran  out  to  a  j^eat 
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extent;  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town 
ended  or  the  country  began.  In  some  places  of  Rome) 
it  appears,  from  the  same  author*,  from  Juvenal f, 
and  from  other  ancient  writers,  f  that  the  houses  were 
high,  and  families  lived  in  separate  stories,  one  above 
another  c  'But  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  only  in  some  few  streets.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  younger  Pliny's  §  account  of  his  own 
house,  and  from  Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings, 
the  men  of  quality  had  very  spacious  palaces  :  and  their 
buildings  were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at  this  day, 
where  each  apartment  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
rises  no  higher  than  a  single  story.  To  which  if  we  add, 
that  the  Roman  nobility  much  affected  extensive  porti* 
coes,  and  even  woods  H  in  town ;  we  may  perhaps  aHow 
Vossius,  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  for  it)  to 
read  the  famous  passage  of  the  elder  Pliny  f  his  own  way, 
without  admitting  the  extravagant  consequences  which  he 
draws  from  it. 

The  number  of  citizens  who  received  com  by  the 
public  distribution  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  two 
hundred  thousand  **•  This  one  would  esteem  a  pretty 
certain  ground  of  calculation :  Yet  it  is  attended  with 
such  circumstances  as  throw  us  back  into  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  distribution  ? 
It  was  calculated,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit. 
But  it  appears  £eom  a  passage  in  Gceroff  that  the  rich 

*  Lib.  X.  f  SOyr.  iu.  L  269.  870. 

;Se«Non[KK.]  §SeeNon[LLl 

I  VitroT.  lib.  iv.  cap.  It  Tacit  annal  lib.  xl  cap.  3.    SuetDD.  in  tite 
OcUt.  cap.  73,  fcc 
f  See  NoTS  [MM.] 
**  Ex  momimen$Ancfr,  ff  Tuse,  SbtttU  lib.  iii.  cap.  4i. 
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might  2J90  take  their  portion^  and  that  it  was  esteemed  no 
reproach  in  them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  com  given }  whether  only  to  heads 
of  £unilies,  or  to  every  man»  wonun^  and  child  ?  The 
portion  every  month  was  five  modii  to  each  *  (  about  £[9^ 
sixths  of  a  bushel).  This  was  too  little  for  a  family,  and 
too  much  for  an  individuaL  A  very  accurate  antiquary  f  » 
therefore,  infers,  that  it  was  give«  to  every  man  of  full 
age :  But  he  aUows  the  matter  to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  strictly  enquired,  whether  the  daimant  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome  ?  or  was  it  sujScient,  that 
he  presented  himself  at  the  monthly  diatributMm  ?  This 
last  seems  more  probable  t- 

Were  there  no  false  claimants?  We  ai>e  told^  dial 
Caesar  struck  off  at  once  170,000,  ,who  had  creeped  in 
without  a  just  tkle  \  and  it  is  very  little  probabk  that  he 
remedied  all  abuses. 

But  lastly,  what  proportion  of  slaves  mnat  we  asngn  to 
these  citizens  ?  This  is  the  most  material  question ;  and 
the  most  imcertatn.  It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  Athens 
can  be  established  as  a  rule  fer  Rome^  Pcrhiqps  the  Athe* 
ntans  had  more  davee,  because  they  enqdoyed  them  in 
manufactures,  for  which  a  capital  city,  like  Rome,  1 
not  so  proper.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ron 
had  more  slaves,  on  account  ot  their  superior  luxury  and 
riches. 

*  Licmiui  apud  Sallusi.  fusi.  frag.  lib.  iii. 

f  Nicolaus  fforttttshu  de  refntmenktria  MonkafL 

X  Not  to  take  the  pfople  too  much  from  theic  buaioess  Augustus 
ordained  the  distribntkmof  com  to  be  made  only  tiirice  a-year :  IKittht 
people,  finding  tho  itMMf  diBtributions  more  conveoAeal  (m  pi— ii  ting, 
I  suppose,  a  more  r«giibir  ecoDMBy  '^  their  faatilir)^  denred  tA  hsn^tketn 
restored.  Saeton.  Augnit  cap.  40.  Had  not  wmt  of  tbe  fcople 
come  from  some  distance  for  their  com,  Aagngtnif 
pupeffluous. 

^  $ueUm,  im  Jul  cap.  4|, 
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There  were  exact  Wlk  of  mortality  kept  «t  Rome  \  but 
no  tmtient  author  has  giTen  us  the  nutnbet  of  burials,  ex* 
ttpt  Snetohius  *,  who  tells  us,  that  in  one  season  there 
were  90,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of  Libetsna : 
But  this  was  during  a  plague,  which  can  afford  no  cert^ 
ftmttdation  for  any  inference. 

The  public  com,  tbough  distributed  oiJy  to  200,000 
citizehs,  aflSscted  very  considerably  the  whole  agriculture 
of  Italy  f  .  A  fact  ndwise  reconcileable  to  some  modem 
exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabilants  of  that 
country. 

The  best  gro  und  of  conjecture  I  can  find  concerning 
th&  greatness  of  ahcient  Rome  is  this :  We  ve  told  by 
Herodianf,  that  Amdoch  and  Alexandria  were  very 
little  inferior  to  Rome.  It  appears  from  Diodorus 
Sictthis  $  tbfit  one  straight  street  of  Alexandria,  reachiiig 
from  gateto,gate,  was  five  miles  long;  and  as  Alexan- 
dria was  much  more  extended  in  length  than  foreaddi, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  city  nearly  of  the  bulk  of 
P^ris  II ;  and  Rome  might  be  about  the  size  of  Lon- 
don. 

There  lived  in  Aleiomdria,  in  Diodorus  Skulus's 
time  f ,  300,000  free  people,  comprehending,  I  suppose, 
women  and  d^dren  ♦*.  But  what  mtmber  of  slaves  ?  • 
Had  we  any  just  ground  to  fix  these  at  an  e^p»l  number 
with  the  "free  inhabkants,  it  would  favour  the  foregoing 
computaltion* 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodian  vrhkh  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing.    He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 

*  In  Vita  Neromi.  f  Sueioru  Aug,  cap.  42. 

X  Lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  §  lib.  xviL 

tl  See  Norn  (NN.]  f  Lib.  xviL 

**  He  say3  tXwii^,  not  ir9>JTmtf  which  kift  evprettioDintift  have  beea 
irttf^ntood  of  cHiaens  alone,  snd  gfown  men. 
2  G   5 
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was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city  *.  This  was  Nero's 
golden  house,  which  is  indeed  represented  by  Suetonius  f 
and  Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent  %  i  but  no  power  of 
imagination  can  make  us  conceive  it  to  bear  any  proportioo 
to  such  a  city  as  London. 

We  may  observe,  had  the  historian  been  relating 
Nero's  extravagance,  and  had  he  made  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression, it  would  have  had  much  less  weight  ^  these  rhe-^ 
torical  exaggerations  being  so  apt  to  creep  into  an  author^s 
style,  even  when  the  most  chaste  and  oMrrect.  But  it  is 
mentioned  by  Herodian  only  by  die  bye,  in  relating  the 
quarrels  between  Geta  and  Caracalla. 

It  "appears  from  the  same  historian  $,  that  there  was 
then  much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of 
use}  and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  praise  to  Pertinax, 
that  he  allowed  every  one  to  take  sUch  land,  either  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased^  with- 
out paying  any  taxes.  Lands  uncultivated,  and  put  t$ 
no  manner  of  use !  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of 
Christendom,  except  in  some  remote  parts  of  Hungary^ 
as  I  have  been  informed.  And  surely  it  corresponds  very 
ill  with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  populousness  of  antiquity 
40  much  insisted  on. 

We  learn  firom  Vopiscus  ||,  that  there  was  even  in 
Etniria  much  fertile  hnd  uncultivated,  which  the  em» 
peror  Aurelian  intended  to  convert  into  vineyards,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  Roman  people  with  a  gratuitoos 
distribution  of  wine ;  a  very  proper  expedient  for  depo- 

"^Lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  itm^m  ir»Xmf,     Politian  interprets  it,  **  acdibus  maje- 
xibuB  etiam  reliqua  url>e." 
f  See  Note  [OO.] 

X  Pliiriitt,  lib.  xam.  cap.  15.    «  Bit  Tidhnuf  urbem  totim  efaif  i  doaU- 
'<  but  prindptuD,  Caii  ac  Neronis." 
§  Lib.  ii,  cap.  15.  1)  In  Aarelian,  cap.  48. 
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pulating  still  farther  that  capital)  and  all  the  neighbouring 
territories. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  account 
which  Polybius  *  gives  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  to 
be  met  with  in  Tuscany  and  Lombairdy,  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was 
then  practised.  **  There  are  great  herds  of  swine,^  says 
he,  <<  throughout  all  Italy,  partictdarly  in  former 
€€  times,  through  Etruria  and  Cisapline  Gaul.  And  a 
<<  herd  frequently  consists  of  a  thousand  or  more  swine. 
**  When  one  of  these  herd  in  feeding  meets  with  another, 
*<  they  mix  togethar ;  and  the  swine-herds  have  no  other 
<<  expedient  for  separating  them  than  to  go  to  different 
t€  quarters,  where  they  sound  their  horn ;  and  these  ani* 
**  mals,  being  accustomed  to  that  signal,  run  immedi- 
««  ately  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper.  Whereali 
**  in  Greece,  if  the  herds  of  swine  happen  to  mix  in 
^  the  forests,  he  who  has  the  greater  flock  takes  cunning-- 
<<  ly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And  thieves  are 
«  very  apt  to  purloin  the  straggling  hogs,  which  have 
<<  wandered  to  a  great  distance  from  their  keeper  in  search 
"of  food.'* 

May  we  not  infer,  from  this  account,  that  the  north 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  peo* 
pledf  and  worse  cultivated,  than  at  present  ?  iiow  could 
these  vast  herds  be  fed  in  a  country  so  full  of  indosures, 
so  improved  by  agriculture,  so  divided  by  ^  farms,  so 
planted  with  vines  and  com  intermmgled  together?  I 
must  confess,  that  Polybius'  relation  has  more  the  air 
of  that  economy  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  Ame«> 
rican  colonies,  than  the  management  of  an  European 
country. 

^  Lib.  Bxl  cap.  t. 
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might  2J90  take  their  portion^  and  that  it  was  esteemed  no 
reproach  in  them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  com  given }  whether  only  to  heads 
of  fiunilies,  or  to  every  man»  woumi,  and  child  ?  The 
portion  every  month  was  five  modii  to  each  *  (  about  five- 
sixths  of  a  boshel).  This  was  too  little  for  a  family^  and 
too  much  for  an  individual.  A  very  accurate  antiquary  ^ 
therefore,  infers,  that  it  was  give«  to  every  man  of  Adl 
age :  But  he  allows  the  matter  to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  strictly  enquired}  whether  the  cbdmant  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome  ?  or  was  it  suj£cient»  that 
he  presented  himself  at  the  monthly  diatributm  ?  This 
last  seems  more  probable  t. 

Were  there  no  false  claimants  ?  We  dtp  told  ^  dutt 
Caesar  struck  off  at  once  170>000)  ,who  had  creq)ed  in 
without  a  just  title  \  and  it  is  very  little  probabk  that  he 
remedied  aU  abuses. 

But  lastly,  what  proportion  of  slaves  moat  we  assign  to 
these  citizens  ?  This  is  the  most  material  question ;  and 
the  most  imceruin.  It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  Athens 
can  be  established  as  a  rule  fer  Rome»  Perhaps  the  Athe^ 
ntans  had  more  slaves,  because  they  enfkxytd  them  in 
manufactures,  for  which  a  capital  city,  like  Rome»  aeeotf 
not  so  prop^.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romasv 
had  more  slaves,  on  account  ot  their  superior  luxury  and 
riches. 

*  Licmius  afmd  Sallust.  fusi.frag,  lib.  iii. 

f  Sicolaus  ffortefuhu  de  re  frumenlhTla  l^omaiU 

X  Not  to  take  the  pfople  too  mucb  from  their,  business,  Augustus 
ordained  the  distribfitkmof  cor»  to  be  made  only  Uirice  a-year :  But  th« 
people,  finding  tho  mvMkf  distributions  more  conveotel  (as  i^rMtrriag, 
I  suppose,  a  more  itsfular  %cxKMmf  to  their  faaQfily)^  deiirad  tA  kct^t^em 
restored.  Sueton.  August  c-ap.  40,  Had  not  m«m  of  tha  peof^ 
come  from  some  distance  for  their  com,  AugmftOi*  ptecaetka  teens 
superAuoui. 

§  ^Um,  m  JhL  cap.  4| , 
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There  were  exact  bilk  of  mortaUty  kept  at  Rome  \  but 
mo  ancient  author  has  giren  us  the  number  of  burials,  ex* 
ttfit  Suetonius  ^  who  tells  ys^  that  in  one  season  there 
were  90,000  names  carried  to  die  temple  of  Libetina : 
But  this  was  during  a  plague,  which  can  afford  no  cert^ 
fcuttdation  for  any  inference. 

The  ptiblic  com,  though  distributed  oidy  to  200,000 
cMzeins,  aflSscted  very  considerably  the  whole  agriculture 
of  Italy  f .  A  fact  ndwise  reconcileable  to  some  modem 
exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 

The  best  gro  und  of  conjectnre  I  can  find  concerning 
thfe  greatness  of  ancient  Rome  is  this :  We  ve  told  by 
Herodianf,  that  Andoch  and  Alexandria  were  very 
fittle  inferior  to  Rome.  It  appears  from  Diodorus 
Sicuhis  §  itert  one  straight  street  of  Alexandria,  reaching 
from  gate  to  ^e,  was  five  miles  long  *,  and  as  Alexan- 
dria was  much  more  extended  in  length  than  breadth, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  city  nearly  of  the  bulk  of 
P^ffis  II ;  and  Rome  might  be  about  the  size  of  Lon- 
don. 

There  lived  in  Aleiomdria,  in  Diodoms  Siculus's 
time  f ,  300,000  free  people,  comprehending,  I  suppose, 
women  and  tfhildren  ♦*.  Bat  what  number  of  slaves  ?  • 
Had  we  any  just  ground  to  fix  these  at  an  eqoal  number 
with  the  'free  inhabitants,  it  would  favour  the  foregoing 
computaltion. 

There  isa  passage  m  Jferodian  which  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing.    He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 

♦  In  Vita  Neromi,  f  Sueian,  Aug,  cap.  42. 

I  Lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  §  Lib.  xvil 

41  Sw  Now  [NN.]  f  La>.  XTu. 

**  Ke  says  iXiWi^,  not  irtXirMi,  wMch  left  etpttHm  mttft  haTC  beea 
iMentood  of  cHizens  atone,  and  gtown  men. 
2  G   5 
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«  year  480  &i  U.  C.  the  winter  was  io  serere  that  it  de- 
«  strayed  the  trees.  The  Tyber  froze  in  Rome,  and  the 
<<  ground  was  covered  with  snow  for  forty  days«  When 
M  Juvenal  *  describes  a  superstitious  woman,  he  represents 
«  her  as  breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  she  nu^  per- 
^  form  her  ablutions : 

<<  Hybemum  fracta  gtacU  descendet  in  ammmf 

•«  Ter  Matutino  Tyberi  mergeiur. 
M  He  speaks  of  that  river's  freezing  as  a  commcm  event. 
«  Many  passages  of  Horace  suppose  the  streets  of  Rome 
**  frill  of  snow  and  ice.  We  should  have  noore  certainty 
«  with  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  ancients  knpwn  the 
**use  ot  thermometers :  But  their  vrriters,  without  in- 
^  tending  it,  give  us  infcMrmation,  sufficient  to  convince 
^  us,  that  the  winters  are  now  much  more  temperate 
^  at  Rome  than  formerly.  At  present  the  Tyber  no 
<<  more  freezes  at  Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The 
« Romans  este^n  the  winters  very  rigorous,  if  the 
•<  snow  lie  two  days,  and  if  one  see  for  eight  and  ftuty 
<<  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  from  a  fountain  that  has  s 
«  north  exposure.** 

The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  £unq>ean  climates.  Who  could  disco- 
ver the  mild  climate  of  France  in  Diodorus  Siculus'  f 
description  of  that  of  Gaul  ?  «  As  it  is  a  niMrthon  di- 
<<  mate,**  says  he,  « it  is  infested  with  cold  to  an  ex- 
<<  treme  degree.  In  cloudy  weather,  instead  of  rain, 
«  there  fall  great  snows  i  and  in  clear  weather  it  there 
<<  freezes  so  excessive  hard,  thstt  the  rivers  acquire  bridges 
«<  of  their  own  substance ;  over  which,  not  only  single 
« travellers  may  pass,  but  large  armies,  accompanied 
**  with  all  their  baggage  and   loaded  ws^gons*     And. 

♦  Sat  6.  +  lib.  IT. 
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-M  there  being  many  rivers  in  Gaol,  the  Rhone,  the 
^  Rhine,  &c»  almost  all  of  them  are  frozen  over ; 
«  and  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  prevent  fdling,  to  cover 
^<  the  ice  with  chaff  and  straw  at  the  places  where  the 
^  road  passes.**  Colder  than  a  Gallic  Winter^  is  used 
by  Petronius  as  a  proverbial  expression.  Aristotle  says, 
that  Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  ass  could  not  live 
in  it*. 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  says  Strabo  f ,  Gaul  produces 
no(  figs  and  olives :  And  the  vines,  which  have  been 
planted,  bear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  positively  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  affirm- 
ation of  prose,  that  the  Euxine  Sea  was  frozen  over  every 
winter  in  his  time,  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  governors, 
whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion  %•  This 
seldom  or  never  happens  at  present  in  the  latitude  di 
Tomi,  whither  Ovid  was  bani^ed.  All  the  complaints  of 
the  same  poet  seem  to  mark  a  rigour  of  the  seasons,  which 
is  scarcely  experienced  at  present  in  Petersburgh  or 
Stockholm. 

Tonmefort,  a  Provenqal^  who  had  travelled  into  the 
same  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate 
in  the  world :  And  he  asserts,  that  nothing  but  Ovid's 
melancholy  could  have  given  him  such  dismal  ideys  of  it. 
But  the  fiicts,  mentioned  by  that  poet,  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  bear  any  such  interpretation. 

Polybius  II  says,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very 
cold,  and  the  air  moist. 

«  Italy,"  sajrs  Varroj,  <*  is  the  most  temperate  cli- 
^  mate  in  Europe.     The  inland  parts,  (Gaul,  Germany, 

*  De  gpenerat  anioi.  lib.  u.  f  Lib.  iv. 

X  Tritt.  lib.  iii.  tleg.  9.     De  Panto,  lib.  ir.  cleg.  7,  9,  10. 

S  Lib.  ir.  cap.  9L  $  Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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*«  and  Patmontai  no  doubt)  have  almost  perpetual  win- 
«  ter."* 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Strabo  •,  are 
but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  just,  that  Enrope 
is  become  wanner  than  formerly ;  how  can  we  account 
for  it  ?  Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  than  by  snppos^ 
ing,  that  the  land  b  at  present  much  better  cultivated,  and 
that  the  woods  are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a  shade 
upon  the  eardij  and  kept  tbe  rays  of  the  sun  from  pene^ 
trating  to  it.  Our  northern  colonies  in  America  become 
more  temperate,  in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  f^led  f ; 
but  in  general,  every  one  may  remark,  that  cold  is 
still  much  more  severely  feh,  both  in  North  and  SouA 
America,  than  in  places  under  die  same  latitude  in 
lEurope. 

Sasema,  quoted  by  Columella  J,  affirmed,  that  the 
disposition  of  the  heavens  was  ahered  before  his  time, 
and  that  the  air  had  become  niuch  m3der  and  warmer ; 
as  appears  hence,  says,  he,  that  many  places  now  a^xrand 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations^  which  formerly, 
by  reason  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  raise  none 
of  these  productions.  Sudi  a  change,  if  real,  will  be  d^ 
lowed  an  evident  sign  of  the  better  cidtivation  and 
peopling  of  countries  before  the  age  of  Sasema  ]) ;  and 
if  it  be  continued  to  the  present  times  is  a  proof,  thai 

^  lib.  iii. 

f  The  warm  southern  cokmie^  slso  becfttne  more  tie»lthfiiil :  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  S^waish  bifltoriet  ttf  the  firtt  discovery  md  cob- 
quest  of  these  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been  rery  heahhlul ;  being 
then  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  No  account  of  the  sickness  or  decay  of 
Cortes'  or  Pizarro*s  «nuU  armies. 

X  Lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

H  He  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  youiq^r  Africasas; 
lib.  Leap.  1. 
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ihme  adtant^ges  have  been  continuilly  iocreasixig  tbrougb- 
otlt  this  part  of  the  world.        '  * 

lift  us  iu)w  cast  our  eye  over  all  the  coutxtries  which 
are  the  scene  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  com- 
pare their  past  and  present  situation :  Wc  shall  not, 
peiiiaps,  find  such  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the 
present  emptiness  and  desolation  of  the  world,  ^gypt 
is  represented  by  Maillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best 
account  of  it,  as  extremely  populous  i  though  he  esteems 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  diminished.  Syriat 
amd  the  Leaser  Asia,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Barbary^ 
I  can  readily  own  to  be  desert  in  comparison  of  their 
ancient  condition.  The  depopulation  of  Greece  is 
also  obvicMis.  But  whether  the  country  now  called 
Turkey  in]  Europe  may  not,,  in  general,  contain  more 
inhabitants  than  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece, 
may  be  a  little  doubduL  The  Thracians  seem  then 
to  have  lived  like  the  Tartars  at  present,  by  pastu- 
rage and  plunder  * ;  The  Getes  were  still  more  unci* 
vilizedf :  And  the  lUyrians  were  no  better^:  These 
occupy  nine-tenths  of  that  country:  And  though  the 
government  of  the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable  to 
industry  and  propagation  ;  yet  it  preserves  at  least  peace 
and  Older  among  the  inhabitants ;  apd  is  preferably  to 
that  barbarou%  unsettled  condition,  in  which  thq^  an* 
ciently  lived.  ^ 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  £wro{>e  are  not  popvdous; 
bm  are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ancient  Sar- 
matia  and  Scythiai  where  no  husbandry  or  tillage 
was  ever  heard  of,  and  p^stun^e  was  the  sole  art  by 
which  the  people  were  ms^ai^ed.    The  lik?  pb^ervatiop 

*  Xfiaoph.  Esp.  Kb.  Tiii,    Polyb.  lib.  nr.  cap,  45. 

f  Ond,pammy  ^c.     ^tmbo>  lib.  vii.         X  Polyb.  lib*  ii.  <Bp.  19t 
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may  be  extended  to  Demnaric  and  Sweden.  No  one 
ought  to  esteem  the  immense  swarms  of  peo(de  which 
formerly  came  from  the  North,  and  over-ran  all  Europe, 
to  be  any  objection  to  this  opinion.  Whare  a  whde 
nation,  or  even  half  of  it,  remove  their  seat,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a  prodigious  multitude  they  must  forfh) 
with  what  desperate  valour  they  must  make  their  attacks ; 
and  how  the  terror  they  strike  into  the  invaded  nations 
will  make  these  magnify,  in  their  imagination,  both  the 
courage  and  multitude  of  the  invaders.  Scotland  is 
neither  extensive  nor  populous  ^  but  were  the  half  <f  its 
inhabitants  to  seek  new  seats,  they  would  form  a  colony 
as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and  Cimbri ;  and  would  shake 
all  Europe,  supposing  it  in  no  better  condition  for  defence 
than  formerly. 

Germany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  rnctt^  in- 
habitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  the  extensive  deso- 
lation which  it  spread  around^  as  we  learn  from  Caesar  % 
and  Tacitus  f ,  and  Strabo  %.  A  proof,  that  the  division 
into  smaU  republics  will  not  alone  render  a  nation  popu- 
lous, unless  attended  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  order,  and 
industry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britahi  in  former  times  is 
well  known,  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  hoot  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian  H,  that  all  Britain  was 
marshy,  even  in  Severus's  time,  after  the  Romuis  had 
been  folly  settled  in  it  above  a  century.^ 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  andoidy 
much    more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  their 

*  De  BtUo  Ga^icv,  YibiTi  f  D*  Morihu  Qwmu 

$  Lib.  Til  I  Lib.  tii.  cap.  47. 
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ncNthem  neighbours ;  smce  they  travelled  to  tUs  island 
for  their  education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  the  Druids  *•  I  cannot,  therefore,  think 
that  Gaul  was  then  near  so  populous  as  France  b  at 
present. 

Were  we  tc^believe,  indeed,  and  join  together,  the  tes- 
timony of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  we 
must  admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  GauL  The 
former  historian  f  says,  that  there  wiere  400  nations  in 
that  country }  the  latter  X  affirms,  that  the  largest  of  the 
Gallic  nations  consisted  of  200,000  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  and  the  least  of  50,000.  Calculating,  there- 
fore, at  a  medium,  we  must  admit  of  near  200,000,000  of 
people  in  a  country  which  we  esteem  populous  at  present^ 
though  supposed  to  contain  little  more  than  twepty^. 
Such  calculations,  therefore,  by  their  extravagance,  loose 
all  manner  of  authority.  We  may  observe,  that  the 
equality  of  property,  to  which  the  populousness  of  anti« 
quity  may  be  ascribed,  had  no  place  among  the  Gauls  ||. 
Their  intestine  wars  also,  before  Csesar's  time,  were  almost 
perpetual  f.  And  Strabo**  observes,  that  though  all 
Gaul  was  cultivated,  yet  was  it  not  ailtivated  with  any 
skill  or  care ;  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them 
less  to  arts  than  arms,  till  their  slavery  under  Rome  pro- 
duced peace  among  themselves. 

Caesar  ff  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great 
forces  which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  dppose  his 
conquests ;   and  makes  them  amount  to  208,000.    These 

*  Cssar  fie  Bello  Gallico^  lib.  xvl    Strabo,  Ub.  vti.  tays,  the  Oaub  Wf  1% 
not  much  tnpre  iinprored  than  the  Gennans. 
t  Celt  pan  1.  J  Lib.  ▼. 

§  Ancient  Gaul  was  n^ore  extensive  than  modoro  France. 
II  Cesar  de  Belh  Gallico^  Ub.  il  %  ItLOid. 

i»«  lib.  iv.  ff  J>§  fieUo  Galiito,  Bb.  ii 
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that  robbefy  and  plunder  were  esteemed  honoQliUile 
aoMMig  the  Spaniards.  Htrtius  *  represents  in  the  ^me 
li^t  the  situation  of  that  country  in  Caesar's  titne ;  and 
he  says,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to  live  in  (!astles  and 
walled  towns  for  his  security.  It  was  not  till  its  final 
conquest  under  Augustus^  that  these  disorders  were  re^ 
pressed  f  .^  The  account  which  Strabo  %  and  Justin  §  give 
of  Spaki)  corresponds  exactly  with  those  above  men- 
dcmed.  How  much,  therefore,  must  it  diminish  from 
our  idea  of  the  populousness  of  antiquity,  when  we  find 
that  Tully,  comparing  Italy,  Afiric,  Gaul,  Greece,  and 
Spain,  mentions  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  pe» 
cnliar  circumstance  which  rendered  this  latter  country 
fbrmidaUe  ||  ?   ' 

Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed.:  But  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pavia,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Le^iom,  which 
either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or  were  then  very 
inconsiderable  ?  If  we  reflect  on  this,  we  shall. not  be  apt 
to  carry  matters  to  so  great  an  extreme  as  is  usual  with  re* 
gard  to  this  subject. 

When  the  Roinam  autfiors  complain,  that  Italy,  which 
formerly  exported  com,  became  dependent  on  all  the  pro« 
vinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe  thb  altera- 
tion to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect 

*  De  BeUo  Hisp,  f  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  U.  J  90. 

%,  lib.  iii.  ^  Lib.  xlir. 

I  "  Nee  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Oallos,  nee  calliditate  Pcenos,  nee 
**  aitibus  O1SCO8,  nee  denique  hoc  ipsos  hujus  gentis,  ac  temc  domeitioo 
**  nativoqoe  sensu,  Italos  ipsos  ac  Latinos— —^uperavimas."  />•  hanup, 
mp,  cap.  9.  The  disorders  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been  almost  pro- 
verbial: "  Ncc  impacatoaa  tergo  borrebis  Iberos."  Ftrg.  Gtorg,  lib.  i!i» 
The  Iberi  are  here  plainly  taken,  by  a  poetical  figure,  fi>r  robbers  i» 
ftueral. 

▼01-  I.  2   H 
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oftiUagewiid  sigfictthnre^.  A  Mkimd  eflEect  of  tlw  pe»< 
nkjoos  pmctice  of  impcMrting  com,  in  otdfir  to  4mfrib»lm 
it  grafii  among  the  Romaa  Qixi^u$$  and  a  vwy  had  oseam 
of  multiplying  the  inhabitants  of  aay  coHnnry  •fv  The 
sportttlof  so  mucK  talked  of  by  Martial  and.  JuTooal^  beiof 
presents  regularly  made  by  the  great  lords  to  their  soMdler 
clients,,  must  haTe  had  a  like  tendency  to  pnxluce  Mk^^ 
ness,  debauchery^  and  a  continual  decaf  among  tfatt  peo* 
ple»  The  parish  rateahave  at  present  theaame  bad  roma- 
qoences.  in  England. 

Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagiiie  tbia  part  eC 
the  world  mi^t  possibly  contaia  more  tnhabiiantt  than  at; 
present,  I  should  pitdi  upon  the  age  of  Tn^  aad  the 
Antonines  \  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  empive  beii^ 
tbea  cirilized  and  cultivatedt  settled  almoat  in  a  proftiiuid 
peace>  botk  fiveign  and  domestic,  and  \x\m%  under  the 
same  regular  police  and  goTemmenC  j:.  But  ew  are  loU», 
that  all  eaUensite  governments^  especially  absolute  i 
chies^  are  pernicious  to  popidation^  and  conlaia  a 
viee  and  poison>  which  destroy  the  effect  of  all  &ese  pso^. 
mising  appearances  $.  To  confirm  this*  thene  isa  pe«ag|i 
cited  frpm  Pkitardi  B9  yAa<^  being  sog»ewhat  tii»g»lar»we 
shall  here  examine  it. 

That  author,  endeavouiv^  to  account  for  the  silence 
of  manjr  g£  die  ovacka^  ssys^  that  it  miqf  be  ascribed  lo 


*  Varro  de  re  rustica,  lib.  iu  pnef,    Colamella  pi«f.    Sueton.  Augmt 

t  Though  the  obMrratkmtof  L'Abbi  du  Bos  should  be  admitted,  Umi 
Italjr  i^  now  wanner  thai!  in  fbrmer  times,  the  consequence  may  not  be 
oeoes3ary»  that  it  is  more  populous  or  better  cultirated  If  the  ccbo' 
countries  of  Europe  were  more  savage  and  woo<)y>  the  oold  winds  that 
blew  from  them  might  affect  the  climate  of  Italy. 

t  SeeNoTi[Qai 

S  VBiprit  dg  Loix,  liv.  xxili.  chap.  19.  ||  Dt  Oriu.  D^^ehis, 
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the  piissent  desolatiai»  of  the  worlds  proceiriiiig  tc6m  far^ 
mer  wars  and  £Mtbi»i  which tommoB  cakunityi  he  addsy 
hi»  fidlen  heavier  upon  Greece  than  on  any  other  couDtiy  ^ 
ineomvch  that  the  whole  could  scarcely  at  present  furnish 
three  thousand  warrion  ^  a  number  wbioh,  in  the  time  of 
the  Median  war^  were  supplied  by  the  single  city  of 
liAegaeau  The  gods^  thereforet  who  aftct  works  of  dig- 
mty  and  iiiq>ottanc)e,  ha^  suppressed  many  of  their  ora- 
des^  and  deigtx  not  to  use  so  many  interpreters  of  their 
wis  to  se  dinumitive  a  people. 

I  most  conftss  diat  this  passage  contains  so  many  dif- 
ficulties that  I  know  not  what  to  madee  of  it.  Too  may 
obser^i  t&at  Pkitarcb  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the  decay 
of  mankind^  not  the  eAeosive  dominfen  of  the  Romans^ 
but  tiie  fnnner  wars  and  factions  aS  the  several  states ;  sfll 
which  were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms.  Phitavchfs 
reasoning,  therefore,  k  directly  contrary  to  the  inference 
which  is  drawn  from  the  fact  he  advances* 

Polybius  sa{^)oses  tikat  Greece  had  become  more  pros- 
perous and  ftotttistdng  a^er  the  estaMishment  of  the^ 
Roman  ydro  ^ }  and  though  that  historian  wrot»  before 
these  conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  being  tbe  patrons, 
to  be  the  pIvffKferers  of  mankind  $^  yet  as  we  find  from 
Tacirns-fs  that  the  severity  of  the  emperors  afterwards 
corrected  the  ikence  of  the  governors,  we  have  no  reason 
ti>  think  that  ext?^sive  monarchy  so  destructive  as  it  19 
ofteitf  represented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  J,  that  the  Romans,  from  their 
re^rd  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  most  of 
dbe  i»ivileges  and  Hberf  ies  of  that  celebrated  nation  f  and 

♦  See  Note  [RH] 

f  Anniii,  lib,  i.  cap.  S.  J  lib.  wm*  and  w. 
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Nero  afterwardt  rather  increased  them  *.  How,  there-' 
forCi  can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  yoke  was  so  bur- 
densome over  that  part  of  the  world  ?  The  oppresdonof 
the  proconsuls  was  checked;  and  the  magistrades  in 
Greece  being  all  bestowed,  in  the  several  cities,  by  the  free 
votes  of  the  people,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  com- 
petitors to  attend  the  Emperor's  court.  If  great  miiabers 
were  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Rome,  and  advance  diem- 
selves  by  learning  or  eloquence,  the  commodtdes  of  their 
native,  country,  many  of  them  would  return  with  the 
fortunes  which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  enrich  the 
Grecian  commonwealths. 

But  Plutarch  says,  that  the  general  depopubition  had 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  coun> 
try.  How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  superior  privileges 
and  advantages  ? 

Besides,  this  passage,  by  proving  too  much,  really 
proves!  nothing,  Qnbf  three  ikous/ind  men  able  to  bear 
arms  in  all  Greece  f  Who  can  adsftit  so  strange  a  pro- 
position, especially  if  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
Greek  cities,  whose  names  still  remain  in  history,  and 
which  are  mentioned .  by  writers  long  after  the  age  of 
Plutarch  ?  There  are  there  surely  ten  times  more  peo- 
ple at  present,  when  there  scarcely  remains  a  city  in  all 
the  bounds  of  ancient  Greece,  'fhat  country  is  stffl 
tolerably  cultivated,  and  furnishes  a  sure  supply  of  com, 
in  case  of  a  scarcity  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  the  south  of 
France. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  still  subsisted 
during  the  age  of  Plutarch,  as  appears  from  Lucianf. 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country 

*  Plutarch.     De  his  qm  tero  a  ^'umin€  puniuntur, 
f  De  nurcedt  conduct  iu 
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was  possessed  by  a  few  masters^  and  a  great  number  of 
slaves. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  discipline,  being 
entirely  useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Greece  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if  these 
commonwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and  ambitious,  main- 
tained each  of  them  a  small  city  guard,  to  prevent  mob- 
bish  disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for :  And  these^ 
perhaps,  did  not  amount  to  3000  men,  throughout  all 
Greece.  I  own,  that,  if  Plutarch  has  this  fact  in  his  eye,, 
he  is  here  guilty  of  a  gross  paralogisip,  and  assigns  causes 
no  wise  proportioned  to  the  efiects.  But  is  it  so  great  a 
prodigy,  that  an  author  should  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this 
nature  *  ? 

But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  passage  of 
Plutarch,  we  shall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by  as 
remarkable  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  the  his- 
torian, after  mentioning  Ninus'  army  of  1,700,000  foot  and 
200,000  horse,  endeavours  to  support  the  credibility  pi 
this  accoimt  by  some  posterior  fects ;  and  adds,  that  we 
must  not  form  a  notion  of  the  ancient  populousness  of 
mankind  from  the  present  emptiness  and  depopulation 
which  is  spread  over  the  world  f.  Thus  an  author,  who 
lived  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity  which  is  represented 
as  most  populous  J,  complains  of  the  desolation  which 
then  prevailed,  gives  the  preference  to  former  times,  and 
has  recourse  to  ancient  fables  as  a  foundation  for  his  opi^ 
nion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the  present,  and  admiring 
the  past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  has  an 
influence  even  on  persons  endued  with  the  profoundest 
judgment  and  most  extensive  learning. 

*  See  Note  [SS.] 
t  Lib.  ii. 

I  He  wat  contemporary  with  GsBiar  and  Aufustvs. 

Sh9  '    '      ' 
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X)F   THE  ORIGINAL   CONTRACT. 

As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support  itself 
witbout  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system  of  principles 
annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we  accordingly 
find,  that  each  of  the  factions,  into  which  this  nation  is 
divided,  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  or- 
der to.  protect  smd  cover  that  scheme  of  actions,  which  it 
pursues.  The  peopfe  being  commonly  very  rude  builders^ 
espeqi^y  in  this  speculative  way,  and  more  especially  still 
wh^i  actuated  by  party  zeal ;  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
their  wiMrlunansfaip  must  be  .a  little  unshapely,  and  disco- 
ver evident  marks  of  that  violence  ^and  hurry,  in  which  it 
was  raised.  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  government  to 
the  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  inviolate, 
that  it  must  be  little  less  than  sacrilege,  however  tyrannical 
it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade  it,  in  the  smallest  article 
The  other  party,  by  founding  government  altogether  on 
the  consent  of  the  People,  suppose  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  origwal  contract^  by  which  the  wbjects  have  tacitly  re- 
served the  power  of  resisting  the  sovereign,  whenever  they 
&id  theottolves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with  which 
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X)F   THE   ORIGINAL    CONTRACT. 

As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support  itself 
without  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system  of  principles 
annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we  accordingly 
find,  that  each  of  the  factions,  into  which  this  nation  is 
divided^  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  or- 
der to  protect  and  cover  that  scheme  of  actions,  which  it 
pursues.  The  peopfe  being  commonly  very  rude  builders^ 
especially  in  this  speculative  way,  and  more  especially  still 
wh^i  actuated  by  party  zeal  j  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
their  wc»-kxaansfaip  must  be. a  little  unshapely,  and  disco- 
ver evident  marks  of  that  violence  ^and  hurry,  in  which  it 
was  raised.  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  government  to 
the  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  inviolate, 
that  it  must  be  little  less  than  sacrilege,  however  tyrannical 
it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade  it,  in  the  smallest  article 
The  other  party,  by  founding  government  altogether  on 
the  consent  of  the  People,  suppose  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  srigwal  ctmtractf  by  which  the  subjects  have  tacitly  re- 
served the  power  of  resisting  the  sovereign,  whenever  they 
£nd  theottolves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with  which 
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tbey  havey  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  entrusted  him. 
Hese  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  two  parties ; 
and  these  too  are  the  practical  consequences  deduced  from, 
thenv. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm.  That  both  these  systems  rf  jpe» 
euUdive  principles  are  just ;  though  not  in  the  sense  intended  ky 
the  parties  :  And,  That  both  the  schemes  (f  practical  cmse* 
quences  are  prudent ;  though  not  in  the  extremes^  to  nvhich 
eachpartjff  in  opposition  to  the  other,  has  commonly  endeavour'- 
ed  to  carry  them,  < 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  auth(»*  of  all  government, 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  general  provi> 
dence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe  are  con- 
ducted by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  purposes. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  least 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  the  protection 
of  government ;  this  institution  must  certainly  have  been 
intended  by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  the.good  o( 
all  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fiict,  taken 
place  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages  ;  we  may  conclude,  with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  om- 
niscient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  cr 
operation.  But  since  he  gave  nse  to  it,  not  by  any  parti- 
cular or  miraculuous  interposition,  but  by  his  concealed  and 
universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properly  speaking,he 
called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power  or 
force,  being  derived  from  hiin,  may  be  said  to  act  by  his 
commission.  Whatever  actually  happens  is.com{n«hended 
.  hi  the  general  plan  or  intenticm  of  Providence;  nor  has  the 
gteatest-  and  most  bwfiil  prince  any  more  reason^  upon 
that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  sacrcdnest  or  inviolaUe 
authority,  than  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even  an  usur- 
pef t  or  ev»:i  a  robber  and  a  jnsatew  The  same  Divine 
Superintendant,  who,  for  wise  purposes^  invested  a  Ti^ 
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tus  or  a  Trajan  with  authority,  did  also,  for  purposes  no 
doubt  equally  wise^  though  unknown,  bestow  power  on 
a  Borgia  or  an  Atigria.  The  same  causes,  which  ga^re 
rise  to  the  sovereign  power  in  every  state,  established 
likewise  every  petty  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  every  Umited 
aothority.  A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  king, 
acts  by  a  divine  commission,  and  possesses  an  indefeasible 
right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  «qual  all  men  are  in 
their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and 
£Kulties,  till  cultivated  by  education ;  we  must  necessari- 
ly aUow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  consent  could,  at 
first,  associate  them  together,  and  subject  them  to  any  au- 
thority. The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to  its  first 
origin  in  the  .woods  and  deserts,  are  the  source  of , all 
{ADwer  and  jurisdiction,  and  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order,  abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  rer 
ceived  bws  from  their  equal  and  coa^xuiicm.  The  con- 
ditions, upon  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  were 
either  expressed,  or  were  so  clear  ^nd  obvious,  that  it 
in%ht  well  be  esteemed  superflubus  to  express  thenk  If 
this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  contraet,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  all  government  is,  at  first, bounded  on  a  con^ 
tract,  and  that  the  most  ancient. rude  combinations  of 
mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle*  In  vain, 
are  we  asked  in  what-  records  this  charter  of  our  liberties 
is  regbtered.  It  was  not  written  on  parchment,  nor  yet 
on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees,  it  preceded  the  uae  of  wrife-i 
ing  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts  of  life.  But  we  trace 
it  plainly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in*  the  equality^  or 
something  approaching  equality,  which  we  find  in  all  the 
individoals  of  that  species.  Th^  force,  which  now^prevailsy 
and  which' is  founded  on  fleets  and  armies,  iseflainly  poli* 
ficaly  and  derived  frqip  ai^thority»  the  i^fiect  of  e8tablishe4 
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As  no  partyi  in  the  present  age^  can  well  support  itself 
without  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system  of  principles 
annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we  accordingly 
find,  that  each  of  the  factions,  into  which  this  nation  is 
divided^  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  or- 
der to.  protect  smd  cover  that  scheme  of  actions,  which  it 
pursues.  The  people  being  commonly  very  rude  builderst 
especially  in  this  speculative  way,  and  more  especially  still 
wh^i  actuated  by  party  zeal  y  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
their  wwkmanship  must  be. a  little  unshapely,  and  disco- 
ver evident  marks  of  that  violence  ^and  hurry,  in  which  it 
was  raised.  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  government  to 
the  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  inviolate, 
that  it  must  be  little  less  than  sacrilege,  however  tyrannical 
it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade  it,  in  the  smallest  article 
The  other  party,  by  founding  government  altogether  on 
the  consent  of  the  Peofde,  suppose  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  mpnal  ctmtmct^  by  which  the  subjects  have  tacitly  re- 
served the  power  of  resisting  the  sovereign,  whenever  they 
&id  tbemtelves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with  which 
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they  hzvty  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  entrustwy;^  /am* 
Hiese  are  the  speculative  princi{^es  of  the  two  ipaitmfsj 
and  these  too  are  the  practical  consequences  deduced  from, 
tbenv. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm.  That  both  these  systems  of  jpe- 
euUttive  principles  are  just ;  though  not  in  the  sense  intended  fy 
the  parties :  And,  That  both  the  schemes  of  practical  conse* 
quences  are  prudent ;  though  not  in  the  entremes^  to  nahkh 
each  party  ^  in  opposition  to  the  other,  has  commonly  endeavour* 
ed  to  carry  them*  ' 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  government, 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  general  provi* 
dence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe  are  am» 
ducted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  purposes. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  least 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  the  protectioa 
of  government ;  this  institution  must  certainly  have  been 
intended  by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  thegood  <A 
al^  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fiict,  taken 
place  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages ;  we  may  conclude,  with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  om- 
niscient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  cr 
operation.  But  since  he  gave  nse  to  it,  not  by  any  parti- 
cular  or  miraculuous  interposition,  but  by  his  concealed  and 
universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be 
called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power  or 
force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  his 
commission.  Whatever  actually  happens  is  comprehaoded 
.  hi  the  general  plan  or  intenticm  of  Providence;  nor  has  the 
greatest  and  most  bwfiil  prince  any  more  reason^  upon 
that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  sacrcdness  or  inviolable 
authority,  than  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even  an  usur- 
pef t  or  even  a  robber  and  a  pisate*  The  same  Divine 
Superintendant,  who^  for  wise  purposes^  invftted  a  Th 
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tus  or  a  Trajan  with  authority^  did  also,  for  purposes  no 
doubt  equally  wise,  though  unknown,  bestow  power  on 
a  Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  same  causes,  which  ga^re 
rise  to  the  sovereign  power  in  every  state,  established 
likewise  every  petty  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  every  limited 
authority.  A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  king, 
acts  by  a  divine  commission,  and  possesses  an  indefeasible 
right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  «qual  all  men  are  in 
their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and 
fiunilties,  till  cultivated  by  education ;  we  must  necessari- 
ly aUow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  consent  could,  at 
first,  associate  them  together,  and  subject  them  to  any  au- 
thority. The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to  its  first 
origin  in  the  woods  and  deserts,  are  the  source  of , all 
{ADwer  and  jurisdiction,  and  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order,  abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  re-r 
ceived  laws  from  their  equal  and  companion.  The  con* 
ditions,  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  were 
either  expressed,  or  were  so  clear  ^nd  obvious,  that  it 
in%ht  well  be  esteemed  superfiubus  to  express  then.  If 
this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  contra^,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  all  government  is,  at  first,  founded  on  a  con^ 
tract,  and  that  the  most  ancient  rude  combinations  of 
mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle-  In  vain, 
are  we  asked  in  what  records  this  charter  of  >  our  libj^tiei 
is  registered.  It  was  not  written  on  parchment,  nor  yet 
on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees,  it  preceded  the  uae  of  wrife-i 
ing  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts  of  life.  But  we  tn^ 
it  plaialy  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in*  the  equality^  or 
something  approaching  equality,  which  we  find  in  all  the 
individuals  of  that  species.  Th^  force,  which  now vprevailsy 
and  which' is  founded  <m  fleets  and  armies,  isiplainly  poll* 
ficslf  and  derived  firoip  ai^thority,  the  i^fiect  of  established 
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fOfvemmML  A  ma's  aatmsd  £nrce  camaam  only  m  tkn 
vigov  of  Iu5  Vanb$,  imd  the  £nue»  ef  bb  cmv^^ 
^rtuch  iMoid  never  tobject  multitiideB  to  die  cmnmrni 
m£  oMe.  Kothaag  bat  their  aim  conftnt,  and  tbeb 
of  ihe  advMitagei  resulting  Iran  peace  end  wderi 
bave  hftd  that  infliience. 

Tet  even  this  4Mi9ent  was  kmg  wtrf  iaipeifcci»  and 
could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration.  Die 
diieftain,  who  barf  probaMy  acquired  his  infivence  during 
die  cendouaBce  of  war,  t«led  more  bjr  persnasioa  fbtt 
coamand ;  and  till  be  coold  employ  force  to  reduce  the 
refractory  and  disobedient,  the  society  could  scarcely  be 
atid  to  have  attained  a  state  of  ciril  goremraent.  Mo 
compact  or  agreement,  it  is  evident,  was  expressly  fanned 
for  general  submission ;  an  idea  far  beyond  die  compre^ 
liension  of  savages :  Each  exertion  <if  authority  m  the 
chieftain  must  have  been  particular,  and  called  forth  by 
the  present  exigencies  of  the  case :  The  sauiMe  utflitf  , 
resulting  from  liis  interposition,  made  these  exertions  b^ 
come  daily  more  frequent ;  and  their  frequency  graduaHy 
produced  an  hdMtual,  wd,  if  you  jdease  to  caU  it  so,  a 
voluntary,  and  therefore  precarious^  acquiescence  in  the 
people* 

But  philosophers,  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if  that 
be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  are  not  contented  witli 
these  concessions.  They  assert,  not  only  diat  goven^ 
ment  in  its  earliest  infancy  arose  from  conseik,  or  radicr 
the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  people;  but  abo, 
that,  even  at  present,  when  it  has  attained  its  fidi  matu- 
rity, it  rests  on  no  other  foundation.  They  affirm,  that 
all  men  are  still  bom  equal,  and  owe  Aegiance  to  no 
prince  or  government,  xmless  bound 'by  the  obligation 
and  sanction  of  a  promise.  And  as  no  man,  without 
some  equivalent,  would  forego  the  advantages  of  his 
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BMtive  liberty,  uid  subject  himself  to  the  wiU  of  ano^ 
ther  \  dut  promise  is  always  imdetstood  to  be  cod<& 
tionaif  and  imposes  on  Um  no  oUigation)  onkss  bt 
moet  widi  jusdce  and  protection  from  his  sovereign, 
liliese  advantages  the  sovereign  premises  him  m  return^ 
and  if  fae£ttl  in  the  execution,  he  has  brokentOtt  his  part, 
die  artides  of  engagement^  and  has  thereby  freed  his 
anbgect  from  all  obligations  to  aUegkuice.  Such,  accord- 
ing to  these  philosophers,  is  the  foundation  of  aochoritf 
im  every  government ;  and  sudi  the  right  of  eesistanoe, 
possessed  by  every  subject* 

But  would  these  reasoners  look  abroad  into  the  world, 
they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least,  corxe- 
eponds  to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined  and  jdiilo- 
sofrfiical  a  system.      On~  the  contrary;  we  find,  every 
where,  prinoes^  who  claim'  their  sid>)ects  as  thar  prci>er- 
ty,  and  assert  their  independent  right  of  sovereignty, 
from  conquest  or  auccession.    We  find  also,  every  wherr^ 
cntjects,  who  acknowledge  this  right  in  their  prince,  and 
si]f>pose  themselves  bom  under  oUigatioiis  of  obeditoce 
to  a  certain  sovereign,  as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  reve- 
rence and  duty  to  certain  parents.    These  connections  ane 
ilmvp  coaceivud  to  be  equally  independent  of  our  con* 
sentf  in  Persia ^and  China;  in  France  and  I^Mun;   and 
even    in    Hofland    and  England,    wherever    the  doc- 
trines above  mentioned  have  not  been  carefully  imuU 
cated.    Obedience  or  subjection  becooses  so  familiar,  tifaat 
most  men  never  make  any  inquiry  about  its  origin  or 
cauie^  more  dum  about  t^  principle  of  gravhy,  resist- 
nnoe^  or  the  most  universal  laws  of  nature.     Or  il  curi- 
osity ever  move  them ;  as  soon  as  they  learn,  that  they 
themsrives  and  their  ancestors  have^  for  several  ages,  or 
fipom  time  immemorial,  been  sukject  to  such  a  ferm  of 
foyensMot  or  suieh  a  baDSLyy   they  iouaediaceiy   9^ 


{ 
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tbey  have,  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  entrusti^  ^lia. 
These  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  two  panto^s^ 
and  these  too  are  the  practical  consequences  deduced  from, 
thenv. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm.  That  both  these  systems  of  ift^ 
eijative  principles  are  just  s  though  not  in  the  sense  intended  hg 
the  parties :  And,  That  both  the  schemes  of  practical  conse- 
quences  are  prudent ;  though  not  in  the  cKtremes^  to  ^hich 
eachpartjff  in  opposition  to  the  other ^  has  commonfy  endeavour* 
id  to  carry  them,  < 

That  the  Deity  b  the  ultimate  author  of  all  government, 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  general  provi> 
dence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe  are  con- 
ducted by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  purposes. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  least 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  the  protecttoa 
of  government ;  this  institution  must  certainly  have  been 
intended  by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  thegood  oi 
alt  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fiict,  takes 
place  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages ;  we  may  conclude,  with 
sdll  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  om- 
niscient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  cr 
operation.  But  since  he  gave  nse  to  it,  not  by  any  parti- 
cular or  miraculuous  interposition,  but  by  his  concealed  and 
universal  efficacy ,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properlyspeaking,  be 
called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power  or 
force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  his 
commission.  Whatever  actually  happens  is  comprehraded 
.  in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  Providence}  nor  has  the 
greatest  and  most  lawfol  prince  any  more  reason^  upon 
that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  saorcdness  or  inviolabk 
authority,  than  an  inferior  magistratef  or  even  an  usuf- 
per t  or  even  a  robber  and  a  pirate.  The  same  Divine 
Superintendant,  who,  for  wise  purposes^  invested  a  'n* 
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tus  or  a  Trajan  with  authorityy  did  also,  for  {Hupo$es  no 
doubt  equally  wise,  though  unknown,  bestow  power  on 
a  Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  same  causes,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  sovereign  power  in  every  state,  established 
likewise  every  petty  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  every  limited 
authority.  A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  king, 
aoU  by  a  divine  commission,  and  possesses  an  indefeasible 
right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  «qual  all  men  are  in 
their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and 
Acuities,  till  cultivated  by  education ;  we  must  necessari- 
ly allow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  consent  could,  at 
first,  associate  them  together,  and  subject  them  to  any  au- 
thority.  The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to  its  first 
origin  in  the  .woocb  and  deserts,  are  the  source  of , all 
{tower  and  jurisdiction,  and  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order,  abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  rer 
ceived  laws  from  their  equal  and  companion.  The  con- 
ditions, upon  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  were 
either  expressed,  or  were  so  clear  and  obvious,  that  it 
m^ht  well  be  esteemed  superflubus  to  express  tham.  If 
tiiis,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  cantroit^  it  canoot  be 
denied,  that  all  government  is,  at  first,  founded  on  a  con^ 
tract,  and  that  the  most  ancient. rude  combinations  of 
mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle.  In  vain, 
are  we  asked  in  what  records  this  charter  of  our  liberties 
is  registered.  It  was  not  written  on  parchment,  nor  yet 
an  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It  preceded  the  uae  of  wrii-i 
ing  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts  of  lifo.  But  we  trace 
it  phdoly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in'  the  equality^  or 
something  approaching  equality,  which  we  find  in  all  the 
indrviduals  of  that  species.  Th^<  force,  which  nowsprevails^ 
and  wfaichtis  founded  on  fleets  and  armies,  brplainiy  poll* 
(icaly  add  derived  frqq%  authority,  the  (ifiect  of  e8tahlisbe4 
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they  have,  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  entrusts     ^bi. 
These  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  two  parft*»^ 
and  these  too  are  the  practical  consequences  deduced  from, 
thenv. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm.  That  both  these  systems  rf  Jpe» 
eulative  principles  are  just ;  though  not  in  the  sense  intended  hg 
the  parties :  And,  That  both  the  schemes  of  practical  conse- 
quences  are  prudent ;  though  not  in  the  eKtremes^  to  ^hich 
each  party ^  in  opposition  to  the  other ^  has  commonly  endeavour^ 
ed  to  carry  them.  ' 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  government, 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  general  provi- 
dence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe  are  con* 
ducted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  purposes. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  least 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  the  protectioa 
of  government ;  this  institution  must  certainly  have  been 
intended  by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  thegood  o( 
al*.  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  universally,  in  £ict,  taken 
place  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages ;  we  may  conclude,  with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  om- 
niscient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  ck 

^  operation.  But  since  he  gave  nse  to  it,  not  by  any  parti* 
cular  or  miraculuous  interposition,  but  by  his  concealed  and 
universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properly  speaking,.be 
called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power  or 
force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  his 
commission.  Whatever  actually  happens  is  compnehraded 

.  in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  Providence;  nor  has  the 
greatest  and  most  lawfol  prince  any  more  reason,  upon 
that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  saorcdness  or  inviolabk 
authority,  than  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even  an  usur- 
per^ or  even  a  robber  and  a  pinte*  The  same  Divine 
Superintendant,  who>  for  wise  purposes,  invested  a  H^ 
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tus  or  a  Trajan  with  authority,  did  also,  for  purposes  no 
doubt  equally  wise,  though  unknown,  bestow  power  oa 
a  Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  same  causes,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  sovereign  power  in  every  sute,  established 
likewise  every  petty  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  every  limited 
authority.  A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  king, 
acts  by  a  divine  commission,  and  possesses  an  indefeasible 
right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  «qual  all  men  are  in 
their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and 
£iculties,  till  cultivated  by  education ;  we  must  necessari- 
ly allow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  consent  could,  at 
first,  associate  them  together,  and  suliject  them  to  any  au- 
thority. The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to  its  first 
origin  in  the  woocb  and  deserts,  are  the  source  of , all 
^bwer  and  jurisdiction,  and  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order,  abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  rer 
ceived  laws  firom  their  equal  and  companion.  The  con- 
ditions, upon  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  were 
either  expressed,  or  were  so  clear  and  obvious,  that  it 
m^t  well  be  esteemed  superflubus  to  express  them.  If 
tlus,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  cantraet^  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  all  government  is,  at  first,  founded  on  a  con^ 
tract,  and  that  the  most  ancient. rude  (:ombinations  of 
mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle.  In  vain, 
are  we  asked  in  wha^  records  this  charter  of  our  liberties 
is  registered.  It  was  not  written  on  parchment,  nor  yet 
on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It  ipreceded  the  uae  of  wrii-i 
ing  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts  of  life.  But  we  traced 
it  pkualy  in  the  natmre  of  man,  and  in*  the  equality^  or 
something  approaching  equality,  which  we  find  in  all  tha 
individoals  of  that  species.  Th^<  force,  which  now^prevails^ 
and  wfaichtis  founded onileets  and  armies,  b.plainly  poll* 
^fraly  and  d^iped  frqqk  authority,  the  ^fkcX  of  established 
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ral  sentiment  of  mankind  on  this  head.  For  we  blame 
not  the  partizans  of  the  abdicated  fiunily,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  time  during  which  they  have  prcsenredt 
their  imaginary  loyalty.  We  blame  them  for  adhering 
to  a  hwSljf  which  we  affirm,  has  been  justly  expelled,  and 
which>  from  the  moment  the  new  settlement  took  pbce» 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regulari  at  kast  a  more 
philosophical,  refatation  of  this  principle  of  an  original 
contract,  or  popular  consent }  perhaps  the  following  ob- 
servations may  suffice. 

All  morai  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Tke 
Jirst  are  those,  to  which  Aen  are  impelled  by  a  natural 
instinct  or  immediate  propensity,  winch  operates  oa  them, 
independent  of  all  ideas  of  obKgation,  and  of  ail  views, 
either  to  pul>lic  or  private  utility.  Of  tliis  nature  are^ 
love  of  children,  gratitude  to  bene£Ktors,  pity  to  die 
unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  advantage  wluch 
results  to  society  from  sudi  humane  instincts,  we  pay 
them  the  just  tribute  of  moral  approbation  aad  esteem : 
But  the  person,  actuated  liy  them,  foels  their  power  tad 
influence,  antecedent  to  any  such  reflection. 

The  itfond  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  a&  are  net 
supported  by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  bof  are  per- 
formetl  entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  wlien  we  €€ih> 
sider  the  neces^sities  of  humaii  society,  and  die  impossi- 
bilatj  of  support  iDg  it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected.  It 
IS  ikmjmtjat  or  a  regard  to  the  propeity  of  odiers,^iU^ 
Hty^  or  the  observance  of  promises,  become  obligatoiy, 
and  acqiure  an  authority  over  mankind.  For  ar  k  is 
evidenc  tliat  every  man  loves  himself  better  than  any 
other  person,  he  it  naturally  impelled  lo  extend  his  ac« 
quisinons  ^  much  ^  posaiidr  (   a^d  notltang  pm  restrain 
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him  in  this  propensity^  but  reflection  and  expa*ience,  by 
which  he  learns  the  pemicioits  effects  of  that  licence,  and 
the  total  dissohition  of  society  which  must  ensue  from  it. 
His  original  indination,  therefore,  or  instinct,  is  here 
checked  and  restnJned  by  a  subsequent  judgment  or 
observation.  * 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  political  or 
civil  duty  cS  alhgianci^  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  justice 
and  fideUty«  CXir  primary  instincts  lead  us,  either  to  in- 
•  dulge  ourselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to  seek  do-> 
ninion  over  others :  And  it  is  reflection  only  which  en- 
gages OS  to  sacrifice  such  Strong  passions  to  the  interests 
of  peace  and  public  order.  A  small  degree  of  experience 
and  observation  suffices  to  teach  us,  that  society  cannot 
posaibty  be  maintained  without  the  authority  of  magis* 
trateS)  and  that  this  authority  mvBt  soon  fall  into  con* 
teoopt,  where  exact  obedience  is  not  paid  to  it.  The 
obaervation  of  these  general  and  obvious  imerests  is  the 
SGBice  of  aU  allegiance,  smd  of  that  moral  obligation  which 
w«  attribute  to  it. 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty 
^iaUegumce^  or  obedience  to  magistrates  on  that  ^  fide^ 
Snif  or  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
consent  of  each  individual  which  subjects  him  to  gdvem- 
ment  \  when  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity 
)tand  precisely  <m  the  same  foundaticm,  and  are  both  sub- 
mitted fo  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent  inte- 
rests and  necessities  of  human  society  ?  We  are  bound 
^  to  obey  our  sovereign,  it  is  said,  because  we  have  given 
a  tacit  {nromise^to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  we  bound 
to  observe  eur  promise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted,  that 
the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  mankind,  i«4uch  are 
of  such  mighty  advantage,  can  have  no  security  where 
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his  adhrancemeiit  mereiy  to  his  om  tmpiMleix%  or  to  the 
momeotaiy  caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Are  these  disorderly  ekctionsy  which  are  rare  tMH  ot 
sock  mighty  authority,  as  to  be  the  only  lawAtlfeoadation 
of  all  gotemoaent  and  aiiegiance  ? 

In  reality,  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  erent^  than  a  total 
dissolution  of  goremment,  which  gives  liberty  to  the  nuri* 
titudei  and  taatts  the  determination  or  choice  of  a  new 
establishment  depend  upon  a  number,  which  Aearly  ap» 
proaches  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people :  For  it  never 
comes  entirely  to  the  whole  body  (tf  them.  Every  wise 
man,  then,  wishes  to  see>  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and 
obedient  army,  a  general^  who  may  speecfily  seiie  the 
prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  master,  wbidi  they  aie  so 
tmfit  to  choose  for  themselves.  So  little  cocre^pondcot 
b  fact  and  reality  to  those  philosophical  notions. 
'  Let  not  the  establidiment  at  the  Revohfti$ft  deceive  us, 
or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philosophical  oisgin  to 
government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  monstroua  asKl  irre* 
gular.  Even  that  event  was  fiir  kma  corresponding  to 
these  refined  ideas.  It  was  only  Ae  soccession,  and  that* 
only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  government,  which  waathcn 
changed :  And  it  was  only  the  majority  of  seven  hundred, 
who  determined  that  change  for  near  ten  miUions.  Idoubt 
not,  indeed,  but  the  bulk  of  those  ten  milUons  acqoiesoed 
willingly  in  the  determination :  But  was  the  matter  1^ 
in  the  least,  to  theh^  choice  ?  Was  it  not  justly  supposed 
to  be,  from  that  moment,  decided,  and  every  min  puBtsb* 
ed,  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  new  sovereign?  How 
otherwise  could  the  matter  have  ever  been  brougktloany^ 
issue  or  conclusion. 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe^  the  most  «ite»- 
5ive  democracy  that  we  read  of  in  history :  Yet  if  we  make 
the  requisite  aUowances  for  the  women,  du^  sU^res,  and 
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the  ^ktmigeai  W9  ahatl  find^  that  dmt  esteUiainaene  w» 
not,  at  firsts  made^  Bor  an]^  knr  ever  taixd^bj  a  toith  part 
of  tfaoce  wh9  w»re  ksmdl  to  paif  obedisnee  to  it :  Not  to 
meMtion  the  blands  mtd  foreign  dommiops,  which  the 
iliAeniaRS  daimed  as  theira  by  right  of  ccmquestu  Andaa 
it  is-  well  known,  that  popvlar  assemblies,  in  that  cvcy  weiw 
ahvays  fiiU  of  licence  and  disorder,  notwithstanding-  the 
ifi9dtutioii&  and  laws  b/  which  they  were  checked :  Ifow> 
nmeh  more  disorderly  must  they  provey  where  they  form 
not  the  established  constitution,  but  meet  tnauiltiKnisly  oa 
Ae  disaohi«io«  o£  the  ancient  goivenimait,  in  order  to 
give  rise  to  a  new  one?  How  chimencai  nmstk  be  to  talk 
oTa  choice  in  suchr  ciromistances  i 

The  AcbsBans  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect  de» 
moaacy  of  aU  antiqvity  ^  yet  they  emphiyed  force  to  diili^ 
some  cities  to  enter  into  thenr  league,  as  we  learn  froo» 
^  PblyWus  *. 

Hnrry  the  IV.  and  Harry  the  VIL  oC  England,  had 
really  no  tkle  to  the  throne  but  a  parhamemary  election  y 
yet  they  nev^*-  would  acknowledge  it,  test  they  should 
thereby  weaken-,  their  authority.  Strange,  if  the  only 
real  foundation  of  all  authority  be  consent  and  prcMnise^ 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all  governments  are  or  should 
be  at  first,  founded  on  popular  conent,  as  much  as  the 
necessity  of  human  afiairs  will  admit.  This  favours  en- 
tirely my^  pretension*  i  maintain,  that  human  affiurs  wift 
never  admit  of  this^  consent ;  seMom  of  the  appearance  of 
it.  But  that  conquest  or  usurpation)  that  is,  in  pbun 
terms,  fbiTe>  by  dissolving  the  ancient  govemmentsyis  the 
origin  of  almost  all  the  new  ones,  which  were  ever  estab- 
lished in  the  world.     And  that  in  the  few  cases,  where 

'  ♦  Lib.  li.  cap.  33. 
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consent  may  seem  to  have  taken  pboe,  it  was  cooiinoiiljao 
inregular,  so  coaijned,  or  so  much  intermixed  either  with 
fraud  or  violence)  that  it  cannot  have  any  great  authority. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  consent  of  the 
peofde  from  being  one  just  foundation  of  government 
where  it  has  place.  It  is  surely  the  best  and  most  sacred 
of  any.  I  only  pretend,  that  it  has  very  seldom  had  place 
in  any  degree*  and  never  almost  in  its  fuU  extent.  And 
that  therefore  some  other  foundation  of  government  most 
also  be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  regard  to 
justice,  that,  of  themselves,  they  would  totally  abstain 
fix>m  the  properties  of  others  $  they  had  for  ever  remain- 
ed, in  a  state  of  absolute  liberty,  without  subjection  to  any 
magistrate  or  political  society  :  But  thb  is  a  state  ol  per- 
fection, of  which  human  nature  is  justly  deemed  incapable. 
Again,  Were  all  men  possessed  6f  so  perfect  an  understand* 
ing  as  always  to  know  their  own  interests,  no  form  of  go- 
vemmenthadever  beensubmitted  to,but  what  was  establish- 
ed, on  consent,  and  was  fully  canvassed  by  every  member  of 
the  society :  But  this  state  of  perfection  is  likewise  much 
superior  to  human  nature.  Reason,  history,  and  expe- 
rience shew  us,  that  all  political  societies  have  had  an 
origin  much  less  accurate  and  regular ;  and  were  one  to 
choose  a  period  of  time,  when  the  people's  consent  was 
the  least  regarded  in  public  transactions,  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely on  the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  In  a 
settled  constitution,  their  inclinations  are  often  consulted ; 
but  during  the  fury  of  revolutions,  conquests,  and  public 
convulsions,  military  force  or  political  craft  usually  decides 
the  controversy. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissatisfied  with  it,  9pd 
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pay  obediasce  more  from  fear  and  necessityi  than  from 
any  idea  of  allegiance  or  of  moral  obligation.  The 
prince  is  watchful  and  jealous,  and  must  carefully  guard 
against  ei^ry  beginning  or  appearance  of  insurrection. 
Time,  by  degrees,  removes  all  these  difficulties,  and  ac- 
customs the  nation  to  regard,  as  their  lawful  or  native 
princes,  that  family,  which,  at  first,  they  Considered  a9 
usurpers  or  foAign  conquerors.  In  order  to  found  this 
opinion,  they  have  no  recourse  to  any  notion  of  volun- 
tary consent  or  promise,  which,  they  know,  never  was, 
in  this  case,  either  expected  or  demanded*  The  original 
establishment  was  formed  by  violence,  and  submitted  to 
from  necessity.  The  subsequent  administration  is  also 
supported  by  power,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  not 
as- a  matter  of  choice,  but  of'  obligation.  They  imagine 
not,  that  their  consent  gives  their  prince  a  title  :  But  they 
willingly  consent,  because  they  think,  that,  from  long  pos- 
sessioti,  he  has  acquired  a  title,  independent  of  their  choice 
or  indihation. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  living  under  the  dcnninioa 
of  a  prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every  individual  has 
given  a  tacit  consent  to  his  authority,  and  promised  him 
obedience  -,  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  an  implied 
consent  can  only  have  place,  where  a  man  ioMgines,  that 
the  matter  depends  on  his  choice.  But  where  he  thinks 
(as  all  mankind  do  who  are  born  under  established  govern- 
ments) that  by  his  birth-  he  owes  allegiance  to  a  certain 
prince  or  certain^form  of  government ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  a  consent  or  choice,  which  he  expressly,  in  this 
case,  renounces  and  tlisclaims. 

Can  we  seriously  say,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artizan  has 
a  free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows  no 
foreign  language  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day  to  day, 
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bj  the  small  ^nge$  which  he  acquifts  ?  We  may  at  w^SL 
ZBsertj  that  a  man  by  remaining  in  a  veasd^  freely  consents 
to  the  dominion  of  the  mastery  though  he  was  carried  en 
board  whik  asleep>  and  »ust  leap  into  the  oceaa^  and  pc-^ 
rish,  the  moment  he  leaves  her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  subjects  to  q/tit  hit  do- 
minions }  as  in  Tiberius'  time,  it  was  repoded  aa  a 
crime  in  a  Roman  knight  that  he  had  Mempted  to  fly 
to  the  Parthiansi  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
4hat  emperor*?  Or  as  the  ancient  Muscovitee  pi^o- 
hifaited  all  travelling  under  pain  of  death  i  And  did  a 
prince  obeenre,  that  many  of  his  aubjeets  were  seised 
with  the  frenay  of  nugradng  to  fioreign  connlnesy  bt 
would  doubclessy  with  great  reason  amd  justice^  restrain 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Would  he  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  all  hie 
snbjectSj  by  so  wise  and  reasonable  a  law  ?  Yet  the  free- 
dom of  their  choice  is  surely,  in  that  case,  ravished  from 
them. 

A  company  of  men,  who  should  leave  their  native  coim- 
try,  in  order  to  people  some  inhsdMted  region,  might  dream 
recovering  their  native  freedom;  but  they  wonkl  soon 
find,  that  their  prince  still  laid  claim  to  them,  smd  called 
theqi  his  subjects,  even  in  their  new  settlement.  And  in 
thb  he  would  but  act  confarmabty  to  the  common  ideaaof 
mankind. 

The  truest  tacit  consent  of  thia  kind,  that  b  ever  oheerv* 
ed,  is  when  a  fereigner  settles  in  any  conntvys  and  ia  be- 
forehand acquainted  with  the  prince,  and  govenOttnent, 
and  laws  to  which  he  must  submit :  Tet  is  his  allegiance, 
though  more  volimtary,  much  less  expected  or  depended 

♦  Tacit.  Ann.  Kt,  vi  oap.  U. 
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mkf  ttoM  that  of  a  mttlral  bMia  subject.  On  the  coatrary, 
Ut  otftWe  prince  still  asserts  a  chum  to  lunu  And  if  he 
ftinkh  not  tbe  renegade,  when  he  siezes  him  in  war  with 
his  new  prince's  conunission  $  this  clemency  is  not  found- 
ed en  the  municipal  law^  which  in  all  countries  ccm- 
demas  the  prisoner  ^  but  on  the  consent  of  princes,  who 
iDive  agreed  'to  thi$  indulgence,  in  order  to  prerent  re- 
prisals. 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go  off  the  stage  at  once, 
and  another  succeed,, as  is  the  case  with  silk  worms  and 
bntterfliesi  the  new  race,  if  they  had  sense  enough  to 
diutfe  tbeir  government,  which  surely  is  never  the  case 
wkh  menf  might  voluntarily,  and  by  general  consent, 
establish  their  own  Ibrm  erf  civil  polity,  without  any 
regaad  to  the  laws  or  precedents  which  prevailed  among 
their  ancestors.  But  as  human  society  is  in  perpetual 
flux,  one  man  every  hour  going  out  of  the  world,  ano- 
ther coming  into  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
stability  in  government,  that  the  new  brood  should 
conform  themselves  to  the  established  constitution,  and 
nearly  foUow  the  path  which  their  fathers,  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them.  Some 
innovations  must  necessarily  have  place  in  every  human 
institution;  smd  it  is  happy  where  tbe  enlightened 
gei^s  of  the  ;^e  give  these  a  direction  to  the  side  of 
reasM,  liberty,  and  justice :  But  violent  innovations  no 
individml  is  ^ititled  to  make  t  They  are  even  danger- 
ous to  be  attempted  by  the  legislature:  More  ill  than 
good  is  ever  to  be  expected  from  them :  And  if  history 
affi)rds  examples  to  the  contrary,  they  are  not  to  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  and  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  proofs,  that 
the  science  of  politics  affords  few  rules,  which  will  not 
admit  of  some  exception,  and  which  may  not  sometimes 
be  controuled  by  fortune  and  accident.  The  violent  inno- 
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vadons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  proceeded  from  an 
imperious  monarch,  seconded  by  the  appearance  of  legisb- 
tive  authority  :  Those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  were  de- 
rived from  faction  and  fmaticism ;  and  both  of  them  have 
proved  happy  in  the  issue.  But  even  the  former  were 
long  the  source  of  many  disorders,  and  still  more  dangers; 
and  if  the  measures  of  allegiance  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
latter,  V  a  total  anarchy  must  have  place  in  human  soci- 
ety, and  a  fii\al  period  at  once  be  put  to  every  govern- 
ment. 

Suppose,  that  an  usurper,  after  having  bmished  his 
lawful  prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  do- 
minion for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and 
should  preserve  so  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops,  and  so 
regular  a  disposition  in  his  garrisons,  that  no  insurrection 
had  ^ver  been  raised,  or  even  murmur  heard,  against  his 
administration  ;   Can  it  be  asserted,  that  the  people,  who 
in  their  hearts  abhor  his  treason,  have  tacitly  consented 
to  his  authority,  and  promised  him  allegiance,  merely 
because,  from  necessity,  they  live  under  his  dominion  ? 
Suppose  again  their  native  prince  restored,  by  means  of 
an  army,  which  he  levies  in    foreign  countries:    They 
receive  him  with  joy  and  exultation,  and  show  plainly 
with  what  reluctance  they  had  submitted  to  any  other 
yoke.     I  may  now  ask,  upon  what  foundation  the  prince's 
title  stands  ?     Not  on  popular  consent  surely :  For  tlKm^ 
the  people  willingly  acquiesce  in  his  authority,  they  never 
imagine,  that  their  consent  made  him  sovereign.    Tfcey 
consent ;  because  they  apprehend  him  to  be  already,  by 
birth,  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  as  to.  that  tacit  consent, 
which  may  now  be  inferred  from  their  living  under  his 
dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what  they  formerly  gave 
to  the  tyrant  and  usurper. 
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When  we  assert,  that  all  lawful  government  arises 
from  the  consent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  them  a 
great  deal  more  honour  than  they  deserve,  or  even  expect 
and  desire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  dominions  be- 
came too  unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  govern  them,  the 
people  over  the  whole  known  world  were  extremely 
grateful  to  Augustus  for  that  authority,  wMch  by  violence 
he  had  established  over  them  ;  and  they  shewed  an  equal 
disposition  to  submit  to  the  successor  whom  he  left  them 
by  his  last  will  and  testament.  It  was  afterwards  their 
misfortune,  that  there  never  was,  in  one  family,  any  long 
regular  succession ;  but  that  their  line  of  princes  was  con- 
-  tioually  broken,  either  by  {urivate  assassinations  or  public 
rebellions;  The  pr^torian  bands,  on  the  failure  of  every 
£unily,  set  up  one  emperor ;  the  legions  in  the  East  a 
second ;  those  in  Germany,  perhaps,  a  third :  And  the 
sword  alone  could  decide  the  ccmtroversy.  The  condition 
of  the  people,  in  that  mighty  monarchy,  was  to  be  la- 
mented, not  because  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  never 
left  to  them;  for  that  was  impracticable;  but  because 
they  never  fell  under  any  succession  of  masters,  who 
might  regularly  follow  each  other.  As  to  the  violence, 
and  wars,  and  bloodshed,  occasioned  by  every  new  settle- 
ment; these  were  not  blameable,  because  they  were 
inevitable. 

The  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  island  about 
sixty  years ;  yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rose  seemed 
daily  to  multiply  in  England.  The  present  establish- 
ment has  taken  place  during  a  still  longer  period.  Have 
all  views  of  right  in  another  family  been  utterly  extin- 
guished ;  even  though  scarce  any  man  now  alive  had  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion  when  it  was  expelled,  or 
could  have  consented  to  its  dominion,  or  have  promised 
it  allegiance  ?  A  sufficient  indication,  surely,  of  the  gene- 
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ral  sendment  of  manktad  on  this  head.  For  we  Uame 
not  the  partizans  of  the  abdicated  fiunily)  merely  on  ac* 
count  of  the  long  time  during  which  they  hare  prcsenrcA 
their  imaginary  loyaky.  We  blame  them  for  adhering 
to  a  fwlyy  which  we  affirm,  has  been  jusdy  expelled,  and 
which,  from  the  moment  the  new  settlement  took  pbce, 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  kast  a  more 
philosophical,  refatation  of  this  principle  of  an  original 
contract,  or  popular  consent }  perhaps  the  following  ob* 
servations  may  suffice 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  those,  to  which  oien  are  impelled  by  a  natural 
instmct  or  immediate  propensity,  winch  operates  on  ilwi, 
independent  of  all  ideas  of  oMigation,  and  of  ail  viows^ 
either  to  pul>lic  or  private  utiKty.  Of  tliis  nature  as«» 
love  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefiKtors,  pity  to  die 
unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  advantage  which 
results  to  society  from  sudi  humane  instincts,  we  pay 
them  the  just  tribute  (tf  amoral  approbation  sbkI  esteem  : 
But  the  person,  actuated  by  them,  feels  their  power  wA 
influence,  antecedent  to  any  such  reflection. 

Tlie  M€oni  idnd  of  moral  duties  are  such  a&  are  net 
supported  by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  but  are  per-> 
formed  entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  wlien  we  €0»» 
sider  the  necessities  of  humaii  sbdety,  and  die  tmpocu> 
hility  of  supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected.  It 
is  ikv&jmticej  or  a  regard  to  the  propeity  of  others, /Idpu 
/«(y,  or  the  observance  of  promises^  become  obligatory, 
and  acquire  an  authority  over  mankind.  For  ar  it  is 
evident  th^t  every  man  loves  himself  better  than  any 
other  person,  lie  it  natoraHy  impelled  lo  eacteqd  his  ac* 
qUisitionsat  much^uposaifclr;   and  noihiBg  can  restrain 
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him  in  this  propeiuity)  but  reAectioa  and  experience^  by 
wkich  he  learns  the  pemiciotss  effects  of  that  licence,  and 
dM  total  ditsolation  of  society  which  must  ensue  from  it. 
His  oripnal  indination,  therefore,  or  instinct,  is  here 
decked  and  restrained  by  a  subsequent  judgment  or 
observation*  * 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  political  or 
civil  duty  cialh^anciy  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  justice 
and  fidelity*  Our  primary  instincts  lead  us,  either  to  in- 
»dulge  ourselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to  seek  do^ 
ninion  over  others :  And  it  is  reflection  only  which  en- 
giget  OS  to  sacrifice  such  strong  passions  to  the  interests 
of  peace  and  public  order.  A  small  degree  of  experience 
and  observation  suffices  to  teach  us,  that  society  cannot 
possibly  be  mamtainod  without  the  authority  of  magis* 
Grates,  and  that  this  authority  most  soon  £dl  into  con- 
tempt, where  exact  obedience  is  not  paid  to  it.  ^fhe 
obeervation  gf  these  general  and  obvious  interests  b  die 
•osfce  of  all  allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation  which 
we  attrUMite  to  it. 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty 
^aUegtmcey  or  obedience  to  magistrates  on  that  dl  fide^ 
tktfoc  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
consent  of  each  individual  which  subjects  him  to  gbvem« 
ment ;  when  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity 
9tand  precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  and  are  both  sub^ 
mitted  fo  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent  inte* 
rests  and  necessities  of  human  society  ?  We  are  bound 
to  obey  our  sovereign,  it  is  said,  because  we  have  given 
a  tadt  promise^to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  we  bound 
to  observe  eiur  promise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted,  that 
^e  commerce  and  mtercoorse  of  mankind,  v4iich  are 
of  such  miglity  advantage,  can  have  no  security  where 
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men  pay  no  regard  to  their  engagements.  In  Uke  man* 
ner,  may  it  be  said,  that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  so- 
dety,  at  least  in  a  civilized  society,  without  laws  a»d 
magistrates  and  judgeS)  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
the  strong  upon  the  weak»  of  the  violent'  upon  the  just 
and  equitable.  The  obligation  to  allegiance  being  of  like 
force  and  authority  vrith  the  obligation  to  fidelity,  we 
gain  nothing  by  resolving  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
general  interests  or  necessities  of  society  are  sufficient  to 
establish  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obedience  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  to  govemmentf  I  readily  answer,  because  i9- 
ciety  cQuid  not  otherwise  subsist.  And  this  answer  is  dear 
and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Tour  answer  is,  becamse 
nve  should  keep  our  word.  But  besides,  that  no  body,  till 
trained  in  a  philosophical  system,  can  neither  comprehend 
or  relish  this  answer :  Besides  this,  I  say,  you  find  your- 
self embarrassed,  when  it  is  asked,  wh^  we  are  bound  to  keep 
our  word?  Nor  can  you  give  any  answer,  but  what 
would  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  accounted 
for  our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

•  But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due  ?  And  who  is  our  lawful 
sovereign  ?  This  question  is  often  the  most  difficult  of 
any,  and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  peo{4e  are 
so  happy,  that  they  can  answer.  Our  present  sovereign^ 
who  inherits^  in  a  direct  lincy  from  ancestors  that  have  go» 
verned  us  for  many  ages.  This  answer  admits  of  no  re- 
ply \  even  though  historians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as 
commonly  happens,  that  its  first  authority  was  derived 
from  usurpation  and  violence.  It  is  confessed,  that  pri- 
vate justicet  or  the  abstinence  from  the  properties  of  others, 
is  a  most  cardinal  virtue:    Yet   reason  tell  us,  ib^x.  ther^ 
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is  no  property  in  durable  objects,  such  as  land  or  houses, 
when  carefully  examined  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
but  must)  in  some  period,  have  been  founded  on  firaud 
and  injustice.  The  necessities  of  human  society,  neither 
in  private  nor 'public  life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate 
inquiry  :  And  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what 
may,  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  bhe 
philosophy,  in  sifting  and  scrutiniaung  it,  by  every  captious 
rule  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  position,  in  which  it  may  be 
placed. 

The  questions  with  regard  to  private  property  have  > 
fiUed  infinite  Volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text }  and  in 
the  end,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the 
rules,  there  established,  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and 
arbitrary.  The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard 
to  the  succession  and  rights  of  princes  and  forms  of  go- 
vernment. Several  cases,  no  doubt,  occur,  especially  in 
the  infancy  of  any  constitution,  which  admit  of  no  deter«- 
mination  firom  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity :  And  our 
historian  Rapin  pretends,  that  the  controversy  between 
Edward  the  Third  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  of  this  n»* 
tore,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  heaven, 
that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Drusua 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  diedj  while 
they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for 
his  successor  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  vdiere  it 
had  the  same  effect  in  private  families,  and  had  already, 
in  two  instances,  taken  place  in  ^e  public  ?  Ought 
Germanicus  to  be  esteemed  the  elder  son  because  he 
was  bom  before  Drusus ;  or  the  younger,  because  he 
ir^  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother  ?    Ought  the 
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riglttof  th«  tkltr  to  be  rtfpniatl  in  a  natioft»  whore  li» 
had  ao  advauitage  in  the  wcctsMea  «f  prmte  fwiiHtif 
Ou|^  the  RomaM  empire  at  that  time  to  be  deetacd  ho* 
reditarji  became  of  two  ewmplei  i  or  ought  it,  ewmi  m 
eariy,  to  be  regarded  at  bekmging  to  the  sttonger  or  lo 
the  praaent  postetaor,  as  being  founded  on  ao  reoeni  an 
osittpadoD? 

ComaAodut  ^uHinted  the  threae  aftar  a  pretty  ki^ 
fUCcettJoM  of  excellent  eaaperoia,  who  had  acquired  their 
title,  not  by  birthi  or  public  election,  but  by  the  fictitiom 
rke  of  adoption.  That  bloody  debauchee  being  murdered 
by  a  oenspracy,  suddenly  formed  between  his  wench  and 
her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  Pr^rtmrmm 
Prmfki  s  these  immediately  deliberated  about  choosing 
a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  these 
ages  \  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Pertinaz.  Before  the 
tyiant'sdeath  was  known,  the  Prefect  went  secretly  to  that 
senior,  who,  en  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  imagined 
that  his  execution  had  been  ordered  by  Conuoodns.  He 
was  immediately  saluted  emperor  by  the  ottcer  and  hh 
attendants  s  cheerfolly  proclaimed  by  the  populace^  un- 
willing submitted  to  by  the  guards}  formally  recogniaed 
bythesenate;  and  passively  received  by  the  provinces  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

.  The  discontent  of  the  JPmtcrian  bands  broke  out  in  a 
.sodden  sedition,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  that  en> 
cdlent  prince:  And  the  worid  being  now  without  a  master, 
and  without  goremmenty  the  guards  thou^  P^^Pf^  ^ 
set  the  empire  formally  to  sale.  JuUan,  the  purchaser) 
.W9S  prodaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognized  by  the  senate^ 
and  submitted  So  b][  the  people  \  and  must  also  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  provinces,  had  not  the  envy  of  the 
legions  begotten  <^>poduon  and  resistance.  Pescennius 
Niger  in  Syria  eieeted  himself  emperor,   gamed  the  t«- 
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Mihmry  cmsent  c^his  annT,  and  was  at(«nd«d  wiA  tW 
secret  gooA-wffl  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome*  At 
bfaitis  in  Britain  fonnd  an  9qpal  rigiit  to  set  up  his  daim ; 
hat  Severusy  who  govamed  Pannoniai  prevaUed  in  th« 
end  above  both  of  them.  That  able  politician  and  war- 
rioTf  BxtUng  his  own  both  and  dignity  too  mndi  inferior  to 
the  imperisd  crown,  professed,  at  first,  an  intention  otAf 
of  revenging  the  death  of  Pertinax.  He  marched  as 
gener^  into  Italy  ;  defeated  Jnlian  *,  and  without  being 
able  to  fix  any  precise  commencement  even  of  the  sol- 
dtera^  consent,  he  was  from  necessity  acknowledged  em- 
peror by  die  senate  and  people ;  and  fully  established  in 
his  vidient  authority"  by  subduing  Niger  and  Albinus  *. 

Inttr  htc  Gordianus  C^tsar  (says  CapitoHnus,  speaking 
of  anoAer  period)  sublatus  a  fmhtitus.  Imperator  est  ap^ 
pettatuty  quia  non  erat  alius  in  prasenti.  It  b  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  Gordian  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  emperors  \  in  that  of  Alexander's  successors ;  and 
of  many  other  countries :  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
nnhappy  lAxxa  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind ;  where 
die  succession  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  must  be  de- 
termined, on  every  vacancy,  by  force  or  election.  In  a 
free  goveramentrthe  matter  is  often  unavoidable,  and  is 
also  much  less  dangerous.  The  interests  of  Hberty  may 
diere  firequendy  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  defence,  to 
riter  the  succession  of  the  crown.  And  the  constitudon, 
being  compounded  of  parts,  may  still  maintain  a  sufficient 
stability,  by  resting  on  the  aristocradcal  or  democratical 
members,  though  the  monarchical  be  altered,  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  accomodate  it  to  the  former. 

In  an  absolute  government,  iH!ien  there  is  no  legal 
prince,  who  has  a  tide  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be  de- 

*^  Herodjan,  lib.  ii. 
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tennined  to  belong  to  the  first  occupant.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  especially  in  the  eastern 
monarchies.  When  any  race  of  princes  expires,  the  w31 
or  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  will  be  regarded  as  a 
title.  Thus  the  edict  of  Lewb  the  XlVth,  who  called  the 
bastard  princes  to  the  succession  in  case  of  the  fiulore  of 
all  the  legitimate  princes,  would,  in  such  an  event,  have 
some  authority  *.  Thus  the  will  of  Charles  the  Second 
disposed  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  The  cession 
of  the  ancient  proprietor,  especially  when  joined  to  con* 
quest,  is  likewise  deemed  a  good  title.  The  general  ob- 
ligation, which  binds  us  to  government,  is  the  interest  and 
necessities  of  society ;  and  this  obligation  is  very  ^nmg. 
The  determination  of  it  to  this  or  that  particular  prince, 
or  form  of  government,  is  frequently  more  uncertain  and 
dubious.  Present  possession  has  considerable  authority  in 
these  cases,  and  greater  than  in  private  property ;  because 
of  the  disorders  which  attend  all  revolutions  and  changes 
of  government. 

We  shall  only  observe,  before  we  conclude,  that  though 
an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  justly,  in  the  q>eailative 
sciences  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  or  astronomy, 
be  deemed  unfair  and  inconclusive,  yet  in  all  questions 
with  regard,  to  morals,  as  well  as  criticism,  there  is  really 
no  other  standard,  by  which  any  controversy  can  ever  be 
decided.  And  nothing  b  a  clearer  proof,  that  a  theory  of 
this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  para- 
doxes repugnant  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  doctrine,  which  founds  all  lawful  government  on  an 
original  contract^  or  consent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of 
this  kind  -,  nor  has  the  most  noted  of  its  partizans,  in  pro* 

*  Sec  Note  rTT.] 
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secution  of  it>  scrupled  to  aflBrm,  that  absolute  monarchy  is 
inconsistent  with  civil  society,  and  so  can  be  no  firm  of  civil 
government  at  all  *  /  and  that  the  supreme  power  in  a  state 
cannot  take  from  ary  man,  by  taxes  and  impositions,  any  part 
of  Ms  property,  without  his  own  consent  or  that  of  his  repre^ 
sentatives  f .  What  authority  any  moral  reasonmg  can 
have,  which  leads  into  opinions  so  wide  of  the  general 
practice  of  mankind,  in  everyplace  but  this  single  kingdom^ 
it  is  easy  to  determine. 

The  only  passage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a 
promise,  is  in  Plato*s  Crito  :  where  Socrates  refuses  to  es- 
cape firom  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised  to  obey 
the  laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  Tory  consequence  of  passive 
obedience  on  a  Whig  foundation  of  the  original  contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  matters. 
If  scarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagined  that  go- 
vernment was  foimded  on  compact,  it  is  certain,  that  it 
cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  com- 
m<mly  expressed  by  the  terms  »i»»ri{iji«  novas  res  moliri. 

*  See  Locke  on  OoTerament,  chap.  vii.  §  90. 
t  IcL  chap.  xi.  §  138,  139,  HO. 
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men  pay  no  regard  to  their  engagements.  In  Uke  man- 
ner,  may  it  be  said,  that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  so- 
ciety) at  least  in  a  civilized  society,  without  laws  and 
magistrates  and  judges,  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
the  strong  upon  the  weak,  of  the  violent*  upon  the  just 
and  equitaUe.  The  obligation  to  allegiance  being  of  like 
force  and  authority  vrith  the  obligation  to  fidelity,  we 
gain  nothing  by  resolving  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
general  interests  or  necessities  of  society  are  sufficient  to 
establish  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obedience  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  to  government,  I  readily  answer,  because  /»• 
ciety  could  ftot  otherwise  subsist.  And  this  answer  is  dear 
and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Tour  answer  is*  because 
nve  should  keep  our  word.  But  besides,  that  no  body,  till 
trained  in  a  philosophical  system,  can  neither  ccunprehend 
or  relish  this  answer :  Besides  this,  I  say,  you  find  your* 
self  embarrassed,  when  it  is  asked,  wfy  we  are  bound  i9  keep 
our  word?  Nor  can  you  give  any  answer,  but  what 
would  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  accounted 
for  our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

•  But  to  whom  is  alUgmnce  due  ?  And  who  is  our  lawfid 
sovereign  ?  This  question  is  often  the  most  difficult  of 
any,  and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  peo(^  are 
so  happy,  that  they  can  answer,  Our  present  sovereign^ 
who  inherits^  in  a  direct  line,  from  ancestors  that  have  go^ 
I'erned  us  for  many  ages.  This  answer  admits  of  no  re* 
ply  \  even  though  historians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as 
commonly  happens,  that  its  first  authority  was  derived 
from  usurpation  and  violence.  It  b  confessed,  that  pri- 
vate justice,  or  the  abstinence  fit>m  the  properties  of  others, 
is  a  most  cardinal  virtue:    Yet   reason  tell  us,  that  ther? 
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is  no  property  in  durable  objects,  such  as  land  or  houses, 
when  carefully  examined  in  passing  firom  hand  to  handt 
but  must,  in  some  period,  have  been  founded  on  firaud 
and  injustice.  The  necessities  of  human  society,  neither 
in  private  nor'  public  life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate 
inquiry  :  And  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what 
may,  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  false 
philosophy,  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  captious 
rule  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  position,  in  which  it  may  be 
placed. 

The  questions  with  regard  to  private  property  have  ^ 
filled  infinite  Volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and  in 
the  end,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the 
rules,  there  established,  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and 
arbitrary;  The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard 
to  the  succession  and  rights  of  princes  and  forms  of  go- 
vernment. Several  cases,  no  doubt,  occur,  especially  in 
the  infancy  of  any  constitution,  which  admit  of  no  deter- 
mination firom  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity :  And  our 
historian  Rapin  pretends,  that  the  controversy  between 
Edward  the  Third  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  of  this  n»* 
tiire,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  heaven, 
that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Drusua 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  died,  vrbilt 
they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for 
his  successor  ?  Ought  the  ri^t  of  adoption  to  be  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  .to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where  it 
had  the  same  effect  in  private  fiimilies,  and  had  already, 
in  two  instances,  taken  place  in  ^e  public  ?  Ought 
Germanicus  to  be  esteemed  the  elder  son  because  he 
was  bom  before  Drusus ;  or  the  younger,  because  he 
ir^  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother  ?    Ought  the 
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when  the  necenities  of  war  require  it|  and  he  cannot 
otherwise  subsist  his  army  ?  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
duty  of  allegiance ;  and  common  sense  teaches  us,  that, 
as  government  tunds  us  to  obedience  cmly  on  account  of 
iu  tendency  to  public  utility,  that  duty  must  always,  in 
extraordinary  cases,  when  public  ruin  would  evidently  at- 
tend obedience,  yield  to  the  primary  and  original  obligatioD. 
SaJus  pcpuii  suprema  Lex^  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law.  This  maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
of  mankind  in  all  ages :  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of 
the  insurrections  against  Nero  or  Philip  the  second,  so  in- 
fatuated with  party  systems,  as  not  to  wish  success  to  the 
enterprise,  and  praise  the  undertakers.  Even  our  high 
nK>narchical  party,  in  spite  of  their  sublime  theory,  are 
forced,  in  such  cases,  to  judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in 
conformity  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  among  good  rea* 
soners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  which  can 
justify  resistance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendaUe. 
And  here  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  always  incline  to 
their  side,  who  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance  very  dose,  and 
consider  an  infringement  of  it,  as  the  last  refuge  in  despe- 
rate cases,  when  the  public  is  in  the  highest  danger,  from 
violence  and  tyranny.  For  besides  the  mischiefs  of  a  dvil 
war,  which  commonly  attends  insurrection  ;  it  b  certain, 
that,  where  a  disposition  to  rebellion  appears  amcmg  any 
people,  it  is  one  chief  cause  of  tyranny  in  the  rulers,  -and 
forces  them  into  many  violent  measures  which  they  never 
would  have  embraced,  had  every  one  been  inclined  to  sub- 
rabsion  and  obedience.  Thus  the  tyrannicide  or  assassina- 
tion, approved  of  by  ancient  maxii»s,  instead  of  keeping 
tyrants  and  usurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  times  more 
fierce  and  unrelenting  ;    and  is  now  justly,  vpon  that  ac- 
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mmot,  abolished  bgr  the  bws  of  nations,  and  universally 
condeomed  as  a  base  and  treacherous  method  of  bringing 
to  j^istice  these  disturbers  of  society. 

Besides^  we  must  consider,  that  as  obedience  is  our 
duty  in  the  .common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chiefly  to 
be  tncul^ted  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous 
than  an  ^nxiou^  care  said  solicitude  in  stating  all  the  cases, 
in  which  resistance  may  be  allowed.  In  like  manner, 
thoughi.  a  ph9o9<>pher  reasonably  acknowledges,  in  the 
course  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  b^ 
dispensed  with  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  what  should 
we  think  of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who  should  make  it  his 
chief  study  to  find  out  such  cases,  and  enforce  them  with 
aU  the  vehemence  of  argument  and  eloquence  ?  Would 
he  not  be  better  employed  in  inculcating  the  general  doc- 
trine, than  in  displaying  the  particular  exceptions,  which, 
we  are,  perhaps^  but  too  much  inclined,  of  ourselves,  tp 
emlMace  and  to  extend  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons,  which  may  be  pleaded 
in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have,  vrith  so 
moch  industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resistance  i 
maxims  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are,  in  general,  so 
pernicious,  and  so  destructive  of  civil  society.  The^rst  is, 
that  their  antagonists,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  obedience 
to  such  an  extravagant  height,  as  not  only  never  to  men- 
tion the  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases  (which  tnight, 
perhaps,  be  excusable),  but  even  positively  to  exclude 
them;  it  became  necessary  to' insist  on  these  exceptions, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  injured  truth  and  liberty.  The 
UfOftdi  and,  perhaps,  better  reason,  is  foivaded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  British  constitution  and  form  of^  government. 

It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish  a 
first  magistrate  with  such  high  pre-eminence  and  dignity, 
ihait,.  ihough  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a  manner,  so 
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fir  as  regards  hb  own  peiten,  above  tlie  hvn%  ind  \am 
ttnther  be  questioned  nor  poaidied  far  wOf  iBJmy  er 
wrong  which  may  be  committed  bjr  Insu  His  mituitcfs 
alonei  or  those  who  act  by  his  commission,  «re  obncndoas 
to  justice  I  and  while  the  prince  is  thus  iHored,  by  te 
prospect  of  personal  safety>  to  give  the  Uws  tlidr  bwt 
course,  an  equal  security  b,  in  effiKt,  obiaiaed  by  tiie 
punishment  of  lesser  offenders,  and  at  the  same  tine  a 
civil  war  is  avoided,  whidi  wouU  be  the  infalHble  con- 
sequence, were  an  attack,  at  ev^ery  fora,-^  made  directly 
upon  the  sovereign.  But  though  the  eonstittitioii  pays 
this  salutary  compliment  to  the  prince,  it  can  never 
reascmably  be  understood,  by  that  maeaum,  to  banft  deter- 
mined its  own  destruction,  or  to  have  estaUkhed  a  taboe 
submission,  where  he  protects  his  mimsters,  perseveres 
in  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whole  power  of  the  common- 
wealth* This  case,  indeed,  is  never  expressly  put  by 
the  laws}  because  it  is  impossible  for  them,  in  their 
ordinary  course,  to  provide  a  remedy  for^it,  or  estaHish 
any  magistrate,  with  superior  authority,  to  chastise  the 
exorUtances  of  the  prince.  But  as  a  right  wtthoot  a 
remedy  would  be  an  absurdity ;  the  remedy,  in  this  case, 
is  the  extraordinary  one  of  resistance,  when  aflUrs  come 
to  that  extremity,  that  the  constitution  can  be  defended  by 
it  alone.  Resistance,  therefore,  must,  of  course,  become 
more  frequent  in  the  British  government,  than  in  others, 
which  are  simpler,  and  consist  of  fewer  parts  and  move- 
ments. Where  the  king  is  an  absolute  sover^igti,  he  has 
Kttle  temptation  to  commit  such  enormous  tyranny  as  naiy 
justly  provoke  rebellion  But  where  he  is  limited,  his  im^ 
prudent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices,  may  run  him 
into  that  perilous  situation.  This  is  firequently  supposed 
to  have  been  th^  case  with  Charles  the  Tint  \  and  if  we 
«uy  now  speak  truth,  after  animosities  are  ceased^  tkiB 
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was  also  the  ca^  with  James  the  Secobd.  These  were 
harmless^  if  not,  in  their  private  character,  good  men } 
but  mistaking  the  nature  of  om*  constitution,  and  engros- 
sing the  whole  legislative  power,  it  became  necessary  to 
qppose  th^m  with  some  vehemence ;  and  even  to  deprive 
the  latter  formally  of  that  authority,  which  he  had  used 
with  such  imprudence  and  indiscretion. 
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OF  THE  COALITION  OF  PARTIES. 

Xo  abdish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  not  dewable,  in  a  free  government.  The 
only  dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  opposite  views 
widk  regard  to  the  essentials  of  govemmenti  the  success 
^on  of  the  crown,  car  the  more  considerable  privileges  be^ 
longing  to  the  sevend  members  of  the  constitution ;  where 
there  is  no  room  for  any  compromise  oraccommodatioti^ 
and  where  the  controversy  may  appear  soitnomentous  as 
to  justify  even  an  opposition  by  arms  tothe  pretensioBsof 
antagonists.  Of  this  nature  was  the  animosity,  amttnued 
for  above  n  century  past,  between  the  parties  in  Englandi 
an  animosity  which  broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war, 
which  occanoned  violent  revolutions,  and  which  con* 
tinually  todangered  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  na» 
tion.  But  as  there  have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  an  univex^al  desire  to  aboliah  these  party 
distinctions ;  ttib  tendency  to  a  cgalitioa  afibrds  the  most 
agreeable  prospect^  of  folure  happinessy  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  cherisktd  atid  promoted  by  every  lover  of  his 
country.       ,.>*..'-.'  ■'.     '*  ' 
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There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  promotmg  so 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  mireasonable  insult  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage 
moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all  dis» 
putes,  to  persuade  each  that  its  antagonist  may  possibly  be 
sometimes  in  the  right,  and  to  keep  a  balance  in  the 
praise  of  blame,  which  we  bestow  oq  either  side.  The 
two  former  essays,  concerning  tlie  original  contract  and  /nv- 
sivt  obedience^  ace  calculated  for  this  purpose  with  regard 
to  the  pUlascpUcal  and  pracSiad  controversies  between  the 
parties,  and  tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are  in  these 
respects  so  fully  supported  by  reason  as  they  endeavour  to 
flatter  themselves.  We  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  same 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  Ustorical  disputes  between 
the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of  diefn  #as  juftified  by 
jrftitisible  topi(»9  that  ther^  wai  Mk  both  sidet  wise  meni 
w^  meant  ymVk  to  their  country  i  and  that  die  post 
■nnotity  between  tin  betiote  had  na  better  fooBdalbm 
than  nrroiw  prtijudice  or  intcrcstM.  passMiA 

The  popular  party*  iHbo  afaiwiuda  aoqaifcd  the  ramm 
of  Whig%  might  justify*  by  very  spcdotis  arguments,  that 
aypaiiiiou  ta  the  crown,  firaao  wukq  cmt  praleiit  vea  dm* 
iCitHliciu)  it  denvtsd*  Thougik  obliged  to  ackimwicx^e,  ifaat 
precedents  si  favour  of  prerogative  had  tmifoimly  taken 
place  during  many  rtigna  before  Charka  the  Firstf  they 
thought,  li.^  Liiure  was  no  reisoi  for  submitting  any 
kiiger  lo  lo  dangerous  an  autbority#  Svih  might  hate 
been  their  reasoning :  As  the  rights  of  manldnd  are  far 
i^ftr  to  be  decTTi^  sacred,  ao  prescr^tioii  of  tyranny  er 
irUtrary  power  can  have  authority  sufficient  to  aboKsh 
tb«m.  Liberty  Is  a  Messing  so  intstumbie,  that,  vrhere- 
tvcr  there  Ap^Kmrs  any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a  nw- 
tldn  may  wiHingty  mn  many  tavsarda,  kMl  ou^t  not  even 
to  repine  at  the  greatest  efl^iision  of  blood  or  dissipation  of 
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Uwm^*  AU  buvian  imtitutiopsi  and  ngne  more  than 
g<^emiQeotA  $ffe  in  continual  flnctuati(mr  Kings  are  ^ure 
to  «mbr9jce  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  preroga- 
ti]«^ :  And  a  &sV9urat>le  incidents  be  not  also  laid  hold 
of  fof  ext^diog  8il¥l  sectoring  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
pity  991  wuvenMil  d^pQtism  must  for  ever  prevail  amongst 
lowimi^  The  $«99^ple  of  all  the,  neighbouring  nations 
pnoieei,  t^atit  i^  np  lojfiger  «afe  to  entrust  with  the  crown 
the  asMne  Mgb  pr^rqgs^tive^  which  had  formerly  been  exer- 
dsed  during  rude,  ^d  si^iple  ages.  And  though  the 
twnpk  qf  rnsmy  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
>  power  ^  the  prince  sqmewhat  arbitraryi  more  remote 
reigns  affiMTd  inst^xices  of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on 
thfi  crown  i  and  thos^  pretensions  of  the  parliaipent  now 
Imnded  with  the  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery 
of  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

The^  vieWi  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  large, 
and  geii^roM3,  and  noble :  To  their  prevalence  and  sue* 
C9M  the  kipgdcon  pwes  its  liberty  ^  perhaps  its  learning,  its 
industry*  c^piiunerce,.  ^  n^val  power :  By  them  chiefly 
the  fetish  name  is  distinguished  among  the  society^  of 
Qsitiim^  and  aspirfss  tp  a  rivalship  with  tl^^t  of  the  freest 
;illd  most  illustrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as 
all  tl^!9  mighty  consequences  could  not  reasonably  be 
fyrcs^n  ^  the  time  ^h^n  the  contestbegan,  the  royaUsts 
of  that  age  wai^ted  not  specious  arguments  on  their  sidf , 
t^y  which  they  copld  justify  their  defei)ce  of  the  then 
tttjfcblisb^  prerpgatives  of  th^  prince.  We  shall  statp  the 
que9cio|i,^^8  it  mjght  havet.fippeared  to  them  at  the  assem- 
Uing  of  th?t  parli^ent,  which,  by  its  violent  encroach- 
ipent3  on  ^e  ^f own,  began  the  civil  wars. 

Ti^  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  said, 
known  aod  aclpiowjedged  among  men,  is  yse  and  prac- 
tice^   R^a^n  is  so  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will  always 
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be  exposed  to  doubt  and  ccmtroversy :  Coold  it  ever  ren- 
der itself  prevalent  over  the  people,  men  bad  always  re- 
tained it  as  their  sole  rule  of  conduct :  They  had  stiB 
continued  in  the  primttivey  unconnected  state  of  nature, 
without  submitting  to  political  government,  whose  sole 
basb  is,  not  pure  reason,  but  authority  and  precedent^ 
Dissolve  these  ties,  you  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  society, 
and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  consult  hb  private  in- 
terest, by  those  expedients,  which  his  appetite,  disguised 
undefr  the  appearance  of  reason,  shall  dictate  to  him* 
The  spirit  of  innovation  is  in  itself  pernicious,  however 
favourable  its  particular  object  may  sometimes  appear :  A 
truth  so  obvious,  that  the  popular  party  themselves  are 
sensible  of  it ;  and  therefore  cover  their  encroachments 
on  the  cTOwa  by  the  plausible  pretence  of  their  recovering 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. 

But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing  all 
the  suppositions  of  that  party,  have  been  incontestibly  es- 
taUished  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor; 
a  period  which,  as  it  now  comprehends  a  hundred  and 
jsixty  years,  may  be  allowed  sufficient  to  give  stability  to 
any  constitution.  Would  it  not  have  appeared  ridicolous 
m  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  talked  of  the 
republican  constitution  as  the  rule  of  government  $  or  to 
have  supposed,  that  the  former  rights  of  the  senate,  and 
consuls  and  tribunes,  were  still  subsisting. 

But  the  present  claims  of  the  English  monarchs  are 
much  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  Roman  enq>er» 
ars  during  that  age.  The  authority  of  Augustus  was  a 
plain  usnrpation,  grounded  only  on  military  violence,  and 
forms  such  an  epoch  in  the  Roman  history,  as  is  obvious 
to  every  reader.  But  if  Henry  VII.  really,  as  scmie  pre- 
tend, enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was  only  by  {q« 
»;cnsibl£  acquisitions,  which  escaped  the  appr^emiaQ  of 
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thepeqde,  and  have  scarcely  been  remarked  eren  bjr  hit* 
torians  and  politicians.  The  new  governmenty  if  itde* 
serves  the  epithet,  is'an  tn^>erceptible  transition  from  the 
farmer  ;  is  entirely  engrafted  on  it  $  derives  its  title  fully 
from  that  root  $  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  one  of  those 
gradual  revdutions,  to  which  human  afiairs^  in  every  . 
nation,  will  be  for  ever  subject. 

The  house  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart,  ex« 
ercised  no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  claimed  and  ex* 
ercised  by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a  single  branch  of  their 
authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innovation.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  perhaps  former  kings  exerted  these 
powars  only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able,  by  reason  of 
the  opposition  of  their  barons,  to  render  them  so  steady 
a  rule  of  administration.  But  the  sole  inference  from 
this  hct  iSy  that  those  ancient  times  were  more  turbulent 
and  .seditious  ;  and  that  royal  authority,  the  constitution, 
and   the  law3,  have  happily  of  late  gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  speak 
of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution  ?  The  former  con- 
trol over  the  kings  vras  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but 
in  the  Ixurons :  The  people  had  no  authority,  and  even 
little  or  no  liberty  s  till  the  crown,  by  suppressing  these 
factious  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
obliged  all  tlie  vubjvtts  L-^ually  to  respect  each  others  rights, 
privileges,  and  properties*  If  we  must  return  to  the  an- 
cient b;iJ-barous  and  feudal  constitution,  let  those  gentle- 
meu,  ^ho  now  behave  themselves  with  so  much  insoleace' 
to  their  so^^reign,  s^t  the  first  example.  Let  them  make 
court  to  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a  neighboiuing  banm ; 
and  by  suboiitttng  to  ^bvery  under  him,  acquire  some  pro* 
tectian  to  themselves;  together  with. the  poWer  of  exer- 
^mg  rapine  and  oppression  o^rer  their  inferior  slaves  and 
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There  is  not  a  more  efiectiial  method  of  promoting  so 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  mureasonable  insult  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage 
moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all  dis-* 
putes,  to  persuade  each  that  its  antagonist  may  possibly  be 
sometimes  in  the  right,  and  to  keep  a  bajance  m  the 
praise  of  blame,  which  ve  bestow  am  either  side.  The 
two  former  essays,  concerning  tlie  angina/  contract  and  pas^ 
sive  obedience^  ace  calculated  for  this  purpose  with  regard 
to  the  philascpUcal  and  pratficai  controversies  between  the 
parties,  and  tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are  in  these 
respects  so  fully  supported  by  reason  as  they  endeavour  to 
flatter  themselves.  We  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  same 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  historical  disputes  between 
the  parties,  by  proving  that  eadt  of  diem  #as  jttft^ed  by 
phusible  tof»(»9  that  ther^  waieii  both  sidet  wise  meiij 
iriio  oiMnt  ymVt  to  thtir  country  i  and  that  die  poifc 
mmotity'  between  tin  bttxoio  hed  na  better  faoadadnt 
than  ns^rofw  prejudice  or  intercfted  pnsMiA 

The  popular  party»  iHbo  aft^iwanb  aoqdfed  the  xamm 
of  Whig%  anight  justify^  by  very  ipeciotis  arguments,  ttwt 
eypeiilion  te  the  cniwUf  firoso  which  cmt  prelent  wee  dm* 
idtHtkBDiiderivteL  TkaugikobI%Bdcoackfl0wied^  dwt 
pcecedems  in  favour  of  prtrogstive  had  tutifbmdy  ttkmk 
|dxe  dvoring  many  rtignt  befere  Charka  the  Fintf  they 
dxxight,  tfaet  there  was  no  retee*  Ibr  submitting  any 
knger  to  so  dangerous  an  authority*  Sach  might  faste 
been  theb^  reasoning :  As  the  righu  of  nanddnd  are  fbr 
ever  to  be  deemed  sacred,  ao  preser^tieii  of  tyitmny  or 
Sf fcicrary  power  can  have  autbority  sufficient  to  abolish 
them.  Liberty  is  a  Messing  so  intstimabie,  diat,  where- 
et^er  there  appears  any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a  ib»> 
tkin^may  wil^ng^f  rim  many  havardfi  kMl  ou^t  not  even 
to  rapine  at  the  greatest  effiision  of  blood  or  dissipatian  of 
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tr^9«V««  AU  hmiaii  instittttions,  and  qpne  more  than 
gQif&nmi^nt^  s^e  in  continual  fluctuation.  Kings  are  ^ure 
IQ  embr9jce  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  preroga- 
ti;v^ ;  And  if  £3t,VQurdl>le  incidents  be  not  also  laid  hold 
gf  fof  ext^ndipg  and  securing  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
fi^,  991  univcMTsal  despotism  ixiust  for  ever  prevail  amongst 
IQ^nkifld*  The  ^v^^e  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
pffQ^es>  tl^t  it  i$  no  lojiger  «afe  to  entrust  with  the  crown 
the  asune  I^gh  prerogatives  which  had  formerly  been  exer- 
dsed  during  rude,  ^d  sii^iple  ages.  And  though  the 
emuqde  qf  winy  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
>  power  i^Ei  the  prince  spmewhat  arbitraryi  more  remote 
f^gns  zShfid  in^^nces  of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on 
the  crown  3  and  thosfs  pretensions  of  the  parliaipent  now 
hrmded  with  th^  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery 
of  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

The^  view,  far  firom  being  odious,  are  surely  large, 
and  gfsperoiis,  and  noble :  To  their  prevalence  and  suc- 
C9$$  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty ;  perhaps  its  learning,  its 
industry^  CQp:uuerce,.  and  n^val  power  :  By  them  chiefly 
the  fl^Ush  name  is  distinguished  among  the  society,  of 
oatipnib  and  aspires  to  a  rivalship  with  tl^t  of  the  freest 
;illd  mP0t  illustrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as 
adl  thesQ  mighty  cpnsequences  could  not  reasonably  be 
fgres^n  ^  the  time  vfh^n  the  contest  began,  the  royalists 
of  that  age  wai^ted  not  specious  arguments  on  their  sidf , 
hy  which  they  could  justify  their  defence  of  the  then 
e^tiibllsh^  pirerpgatives  of  th^  prince.  We  shall  state  the 
que$tiop,^fis  it  might  have;  fippeared  to  them  at  the  assem- 
Uing  of  that  parli^pient,  which,  by  its  violent  encroach* 
Q^nts  on  the  pf own,  began  the  civil  wars. 

Th?  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  said, 
known  aod  acknowledged  among  men,  is  yse  and  prac- 
tice ; .  Reft^n  is  so  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will  fdways 
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There  is  not  a  more  efiectiial  method  of  promoting  so 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  insult  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage 
moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all  di^ 
putes,  to  persuade  each  that  its  antagonist  may  possibly  be 
sometimes  in  the  right,  and  to  keep  a  balance  in  the 
praise  of  blame,  which  ve  bestow  oq  either  side.  The 
two  former  essays,  concerning  tlie  angina/  contract  and  pat" 
sivi  oMifncif  ace  calculated  for  this  purpose  with  regard 
to  the  phUasopUcal  and  pratficai  controversies  between  the 
parties,  and  tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are  in  these 
respects  so  folly  supported  by  reason  as  they  endeavour  to 
flatter  themselves.  'We  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  same 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  historical  disputes  between 
the  parties,  by  proving  that  eadt  of  diem  #as  juftified  by 
jrftmsible  tofnos^  that  ther^  wai  on  both  sidet  wise  aieni 
iriio  meant  witU  to  thttr  comitryi  and  that  die  post 
mmotity  between  tin  httiaio  had  na  better  knmiaAm 
than  na^rofw  prtijudice  or  lutarcstad  passianA 

The  popular  party^  iHbo  afaiwiuda  aoqaifed  dia  nana 
of  Whig%  sMght  JQSlify^  by  very  spcciatis  arguments,  that 
appaskion  tv  thv  crowUf  fireao  which  cMr  praleiit  area  cOn* 
iOMtkoiiiderivteL  Tkougik  obliged  to  acfaaowied^  datt 
prccedems  si  favour  of  prerogative  had  tutifomdy  taken 
place  during  many  rdgnt  befere  Charka  the  Firstf  they 
dxxight,  that  there  was  no  reteo*  for  submitting  any 
longer  to  so  dangerous  an  authority*  Snch  might  hate 
been  thefa*  reasoning :  As  the  rigtas  of  manldnd  are  for 
aver  to  ba  deemed  sacred,  ao  preser^tioii  of  tyranny  or 
l#Ucrayy  power  can  have  autbority  sufficient  to  abotish 
diem.  Liberty  is  a  Messing  to  inestimabie,  diat,  where- 
at^er  there  appears  any  prohMKty  of  recovering  it,  e  b»- 
riOn^nay  willingiy  nm  many  tavsarda,  imd  ou^t  not  even 
to  rapine  at  the  greatest  effiision  of  blood  or  dissipation  nf 
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tce9«ive*  AH  b^^iau  iastitutiopsi  and  qqne  more  than 
g<^atunentA  s^e  in  continual  fluctuation.  Kings  are  ^ure 
IQ  «mbnu:e  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  preroga- 
ti^eft :  And  if  ia,V9urat>le  incidents  be  not  also  laid  hold 
g£  fof  eKt^dipg  and  securing  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
f^,  9$i  vnivcMrsal  despotism  must  for  ever  prevail  amongst 
m^nlwd*  The  ^icgoiple  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
pff0^ei>  tl^t  k  i^  no  lojiger  safe  to  entrust  with  the  crown 
tlie  8we  high  prerogatives  which  had  formerly  been  exer- 
dsed  during  md«  ^d  sii^iple  ages.  And  though  the 
eioonple  q{  insmy  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
A  power  iin  the  forince  somewhat  arbitrary!  more  remote 
f^gns  affiMTd  instances  of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on 
the  crown  3  and  thosfs  pretensions  of  the  parliaipent  now 
iM'anded  with  th^  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery 
of  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

The^  vieWi  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  large, 
and  geii^roM3,  and  noble :  To  their  prevalence  and  sue- 
G9$%  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty ;  perhaps  its  learning,  its 
industry)  (x>p:unerce,  and  n^val  power :  By  them  chiefly 
the  ^igSsh  name  is  distinguished  among  the  society,  of 
oatipj)^  and  aspires  to  a  rivalship  with  tl^t  of  the  freest 
;illd  mP0t  illustrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as 
all  tl^esi^  mighty  consequences  could  not  reasonably  be 
fores^^  9t  the  time^ben  the  contest  began,  the  royalists 
of  that  age  wai^ted  not  specious  arguments  on  their  sidf , 
hy  which  they  could  justify  their  defeq(;e  of  the  then 
e9t;U>lish^  prerpg^tives  of  th^  prince.  We  shall  state  the 
que$ciopA^^s  it  might  havfit.fippeared  to  them  at  the  assem- 
Uing  of  that  parli^ent,  which,  by  its  violent  encroach- 
ipent3  on  tiie  ^f own,  began  the  civil  wars. 

Th?  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  said, 
known  aod  acknowledged  among  men,  is  i^e  and  prac- 
tice :    Reti^n  is  SQ  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will  fdways 
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OF  THE  PROTESTANT  SUCCESSION. 

I  SOPPOSB,  That  a  tnomber  of  P&rliament  in  the  reign  4)f 
fing  William^or  igaemi  Aime»  while  the  establishment  of 
ite  FpU^tant  Stu^ssi$n  was  yet  uncertain,  were  deliber^ 
aring  comemfaig  the  party  he  would  chnse  in  that  im- 
portant questioni  and  ^M^hing,  with  impartiality,  the  ad- 
tamageB  and  dsadvants^ges  on  each  side,  I  believe  the 
feUowfaig  particulars  would  have  entered  into  his  consider- 
4tti0n. 

He  would  easily  pen:etve  thegrtet  advantage  resulting 
'from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  fiunily  ;  by  which  we 
should  preserve  the  succession  dear  and  undisputed,  free 
ifrtMn  a  pretender,  with  such  a  q>ecious  title  as  that  of 
:blood,  which,  with  the  multitude,  is  always  the  claim,  the 
strongest  and>mo$t  easily  ccnnprehended.  It  is  in  'vain  to 
'Say,  as  many  hare  done,  that  the  question  with  regard  to 
igdmrmrsj  independent  of  gonfemminty  is  rfriYolous,  and 
•Httfe  worth  disputing,  much  lessifighting  about.  The  ge- 
^iMldity  of  mankind  inever  will  enter  into  these  sentiments ; 
^ihUllt'ltf^muoh  happier,  I  believe,  for  society,  that  they 
iflW^ratlfer  continue  in  their  natural  prepossessions. 
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How  could  stability  be  preserved  in  any  monarchical  go- 
vernment (which,  though  perhaps  not  the  best,  isj  and 
always  has  been*  the  most  common  of  any,)  unless  men 
had  so  passionate  a  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal 
family;  and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  understanding,  or 
injfirm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a  preference  above 
persons  the  most  accomplished  in  shining  talents,  or  cele- 
brated for  great  atchievements  ?  Would  not  every  popu- 
lar leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without 
any  vacancy ;  and  the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of 
perpetual  wars  and  convulsions  ?  The  conditicm  of  the 
Roman  empire,  surely,  was  not,  in  this  respect,  much  to 
be  envied  \  nor  is  that  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  pay 
little  regard  to  the  titles  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice 
them,  .every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  humour  of 
the  populace  or  soldiery.  It  it  but  a  fodish  wisdom,  which 
is  so  carefully  displayed  in  undervaluing  princes,  and 
placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankind.  To 
be  sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the  greatest  monarch 
than  iji  the  lowest  peasant  or  day-labourer ;  and  a  moral- 
ist may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  less.  But  what  do  aU 
these  reflections  tend  to  ?  We,  all  of  us,  still  reuin.  these 
prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  £unily;  and  neither  in 
our  serious  occupations,  nor  most  careless  amusemoits, 
can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy  that 
should  represent  the  advoitures  of  sailors,  or  potters,  or 
even  of  private  gentlemen,  would  presently  disgust  us; 
but  one  that  introduces  kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our 
eyes  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity.  Or  should  a  man 
be  able,  by  his  superior  wisdom,  to  get  entirely  above  such 
prepossessions,  he  would  soon,  by  means  of  the  same  wis- 
dom, again  bring  himself  down  to  them,  for  the  sake  of 
society,  whose  welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  intimatdy 
connected  with  them.     Far  from  endeavouring  to  mode- 
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ceive  the  people  in  this  particular,  lie  would  cherish  such 
sentiments  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  requisite  to 
preserve  a  due  subordination  in  society.  And  though  the 
lives  of  twenty  thousand  men  be  often  sacrificed  to  main- 
tain a  king  in  possession  of  his  throne,  or  preserve  the 
right  of  succession  undisturbed,  he  entertains  no  indig- 
nation at  the  loss,  on  pretence  that  every  individual  of 
these  was,  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  valuable  as  the  prince  he 
served.  He  considers  the  consequences  or  violating  the 
hereditary  rights  of  kings  :  Consequences,  which  may  be 
felt  for  many  centuries  ;  while  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
men  brings  so  little  prejudice  to  a  large  kingdom,  that  it 
may  not  be  perceived  a  few  years  after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  succession  are  of  an 
opposite  nature,  and  arise  ftt>m  thb  very  circumstance, 
that  it  violates  hereditary  right ;  and  places  on  the  throne 
a  prince,  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  history  of  this  island,  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  have,  during  near  two  centuries,  been 
continually  upon  the  increase,  by  the  division  of  the 
church-lands,  by  the  alienaticms  of  the  barons'  estates,  by 
the  progress  of  trade,  and  above  all  by  the  happiness  of  our 
situation,  which,  for  a  long  time,  gave  us  sufficient  secu- 
rity, without  any  standing  army  or  military  establishment. 
On  the  contrary,  public  liberty  has,  almost  in  every  other 
nation  of  Europe,  been,  during  the  same  period,  extremely 
on  the  decline  ;  while  the  people  were  disgusted  at  the 
hardships  of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and  rather  chose  to 
entrust  their  prince  with  mercenary  armies,  which  he 
easily  turned  against  themselves.  It  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, therefore,  that  some  of  our  British  sovereigns 
mistook  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  at  least  the  genius 
of  the  people ;  and  as  they  embraced  all  the  favourable 
precedents  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  they  overlooked  all 
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tjiose  which  were  contrary,  and  which  aiqiposed  a  Uduu*- 
tion  in  our  govemiuent.    'lliey  were  encouraged  in  dus 
mistake,  by  the  example  of  all  the  nei^ibouring  princes,  who 
bearing  the  same  title  or  appellation,  and  being  adorned 
with  the  same  ensigns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to 
claim  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives.     It  appears  from 
the  speeches  and  proclamations  of  James  I.  and  the  whoLe 
train  of  that  prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that  he  re- 
garded the  £nglish  government  as  a  simple  monarchy,  and 
never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  subjects 
^  entertained  a  contrary  idea.     This  opinion   made  those 
monarchs  discover  their  preiensions,  without  preparing 
;iny  force  to  support  them  i    and  even  without  reserve  or 
disguise,  which  are  always  employed  by  those  who  enter 
upon  any  new  project,  or  endeavour  to  iimovate  in  any 
government.     The  flattery  of  courtiers  £arther  confirmed 
their  prejudices  v    and  above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  wba 
from  several  passages  of  icripture^  and  these  wrested  too, 
had  erected  a  regular   and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary 
power.     The  only  method  of  destroying,  at  once,  all  these 
high  claims  and  pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true 
hereditary  line,  and'chuse  a  prince,  who,  being  plainly  a 
creature  of  the  public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  condi- 
tions, expressed  and  avowed,  found  his  authority  established 
on  the  same  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  peofde. 
By  electing  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off*  all  hopes  of 
ambitious  subjects,  who  plight,  in  future  emergencies,  dis- 
turb the  government  by  their  cabals  and  pretensions :  By 
rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  elective  monarchy  \ .  and  by 
excluding  the  lineal  heir,  we  secured  all  onr  constitu- 
tional limitations,  and  rendered  our  government  uniform 
and  of  a  piece.     The   people  cherish  monarchy,   be- 
cause protected  by  it :     The  monarch   fiaivours   lib^ty, 
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bec^l^se  created  by  it.  And  thus  everj^advantage  is  obj 
tained  by  the  new  establishment^  as  far  as  human  skill  and 
wisdom  pan  ei^tend  itself. 

Tlfese  are  the  separate  advantages  of  fixing  the  suc- 
cession^  either  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  in  that  of 
({^over.  There  are  also  disadvantages  in  each  establish- 
I^eatl  which  ^n  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and 
examine,  in  order  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the 
Hbole. 

T^e  disadv^tages  of  the  protestant  succession  consist 
in  the  foreign  dominions,  which  are  possessed  by  the 
princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of 
tjhe  Continent,  and  lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  we  possess,  of  being  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  the  sea,  which  we  command.  The  disad- 
vantages of  recalling  the  abdicated  family  consist  chiefly 
in  their  religion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  sociiety  than 
that  established  among  us,  is  contrary  to  it,  and  affords 
90  toleration,  or  peace,  or  security,  to  any  other  com- 
munipn. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  these  advantages'  and  disadvan- 
tf^ges  gre  allowed  on  both  sides  ^  at  least,  by  every  one 
wl)o  i^  ^t  all  susceptible  of  argument  or  reasoning. 
^0  sulyect,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the 
dispi^tjed  title  and  foreign  dominions  of  t^e  present  royal 
£ui>ily  are  a  loss.  Nor  is  there  any  psfrtizan  of  the 
Stuarts,  but  will  confess,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary, 
indefeasible  right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are 
also  disadvantages  in  that  family.  It  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  a  philosopher  alone,  who  is  of  neither  party, 
to  put  all  the  circumstances  in  the  scale,  and  assign  to 
each  of  them  its  proper  poise  and  influence.  Such  a 
one  will  readily,  at  first,  acknowledge,  that  all  political 
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questions  are  infinitely  complicated,  and  that  there 
scarcely  ever  occurs,  in  any  deliberation,  a  choice, 
which  is  either  purely  good,  or  ]purely  ilL  Consequoices, 
mixed  and  varied,  may  be  foreseen  to  flow  from  every 
measure :  And  many  consequences,  unforeseen,  do  always, 
m  fact,  result  from  every  one.  Hesitation,  and  reserve, 
and  suspense,  are,  therefore,  the  only  sentiments  he  brings 
to  this  essay  or  trial  Or  if  he  indulges  any  passion,  it 
is  that  of  derision  against  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are 
always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the  nicest  ques* 
tions,  of  which,  from  want  of  temper,  perhaps  still 
mor6  than  of  understanding,  they  are  altogether  unfit 
jutiges. 

But  to  say  something  more  determinate  on  this  head, 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  hope,  show  the  temper,  if 
not  the  understanding,  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearances,  and  by 
past  experience,  we  must  allow  that  the  advantages  of  a 
parliamentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  are  greater 
than  those  of  an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely  in  prefer- 
ring the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  house  of 
Stuart  ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  some  in- 
terruption, was  above  eighty  years,  the  government  was 
kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the  contention  between  the 
privileges  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  If  arms  were  dropped,  the  noise  of  disputes  con- 
tinued :  Or  if  these  were  silenced,  jealously  still  corroded 
the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  ferment 
and  disorder.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  m 
domestic  disputes,  a  foreign  power,  dangerous  to 
public  liberty,  erected  itself  in  Europe,  without  any 
opposition  from  us,  and  even  sometimes  with  our  assist- 
ance* 
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But  during  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamen- 
tary establishment  has  taken  places  whatever  factions 
may  have  prevailed,  either  among  the  people  or  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  constitution  has 
always  fallen  to  one  side,  and  an  uninterrupted  harmony 
has  been  preserved  between  our  princes  and  our  parlia- 
ments. Public  liberty,  with  internal  peace  and  order, 
has  flourished  almost  without  interruption :  Trade  and 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  have  increased  :  The  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  philosophy,  have  been  cultivated.  Even 
religious  parties  have  been  necessitated  to  lay  aside  their* 
mutual  rancour  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  has  spread 
itself  all  over  Europe ;  derived  equally  from  our  progress 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  valour  and  success  in  war. 
So  long  and  so  glorious  a  period  no  nation  almost  can 
boast  of :  Nor  is  there  another  instance  in  the  whole  hb- 
tory  of  mankind,  that  so  many  millions  of  people  have, 
during  such  a  space  of  time,  been  held  together,  in  a  man- 
ner so  free,  so  rational,  and  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

But  though  this  recent  experience  seems  clearly  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  present  establishment,  there  are 
some  circumstances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale  5 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one  event 
or  example.  * 

We  have  had  two  rebellions  during  the  flourishing 
period  above  mentioned,  besides  plots  and  conspiracies 
without  Qumber.  And  if  none  of  these  have  produced 
any  very  fatal  event,  we  may  ascribe  our  escape  chiefly 
to  the  narrow  genius  of  those  princes  who  disputed  our 
establishment ;  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  so  far  for- 
tunate. But  the  claims  of  the  banished  family,  I  fear» 
are  not  yet  antiquated  ;  and  who  can  fortel,  that  their 
future  attempts  will  produce  no  greater  disorder  ? 
2  L  3 
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The  disputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative  may 
easily  be  composed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and  conferences, 
and  concessions  ;  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or  pru- 
dence on  both  sides,  or  on  either  side.  Among  contend- 
ing titles,  the  question  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
sword,  and  by  devastation,  and  by  civil  war. 

A  prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  disputed  title, 
dares  not  arm  his  subjects ;  the  only  method  of  securing 
a  people  fully,  both  against  domestic  oppression  and 
foreign  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  criti- 
cal escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  from  dangers, 
which  were  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct  and  iH 
success  in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mortgaging 
our  finances,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  maxim  of  neVer 
paying  off  our  incumbrances  ?  Such  fatal  measures  would 
not  probably  have  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  se- 
cure a  precarious  establishment. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  b  to  be  em- 
braced rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  other  views  or  motives ;  a  man  needs  only 
transport  himself  back  to  the  sera  of  the  restoration,  and 
suppose  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  parliament  which 
recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put  a  period  to  the  greatest 
disorders  that  ever  arose  from  the  opposite  pretensions  of 
prince  and  people.  What  would  have  been  thought  of 
one,  that  had  proposed,  at  that  time,  to  set  aside  Charles 
II.  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  duke  of  York  or  Glou- 
cester, merely  in  order  to  exclude  all  high  claims,  like  those 
of  their  father  and  grandfather  ?  Would  not  such  a  one 
have  been  regarded  as  an  extravagant  projector,  wlio  loved 
dangerous  remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  play  with  a 
government  and  national  constitution,  like  a  quack  with  a 
sickly  patient. 
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in  TcaUtfy  the  reason  ass^ned  bj  tke  nktim  for  ex- 
cluding the  race  of  Stuart,  and  so  many  other  branches 
«f  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of  theiJr  hereditary 
tide)  (areasai,  which  would,  to  vulgar  apprehensions, 
have  appeared  altogether  absurd),  but  on  account  of  their 
religion  ^  which  leads  us  to  compare  the  disadvantages 
sdxyve  mentioned  in  each  establishment. 

I  confess,  that,  considering  the  matter  in  general,  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign 
ddminions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to  the  go- 
vernment <if  this  island.  For  not  to  mention  some  real 
inconvehiencies  that  may  result  from  territories  on  the 
continent,  thcfy  afibrd  such  a  handle  for  calumny  and 
defamation,  as  is  greedily  seized  by  the  people,  always 
disposed  to  think  ill  of  their  superiors.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  ackflowledged,  that  Hanover  is,  perhaps,  the 
spot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  least  inconvenient  for  a 
King  of  England.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  at 
a  distance  firom  the  great  powers,  which  are  our  natural 
rivals :  It  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  sovereign  :  And  it  serves 
only  to  connect  us  more  closely  with  the  house  ef  Austria, 
our  natural  aihf. 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is  an 
taeonvenience  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  threaten 
»  with  much  more  dismal  consequences.  The  Roman 
CatboKc  religfion,  with  its  train  of  priests  and  friars,  is 
more  expensive  than  ours  ;  even  though  unaccompanied 
with  ks  natural  attendants  of  inquisitors,  and  stakes,  and 
gifa^>ets,  it  is  less  tolerating :  And  not  content  with  divi- 
ding the  sacaxiotal  from  the  regal  office)  which  must  be 
prejudicial  to.  any  state),  it  bestows  the  former  on  a  fo- 
reigner, who  has  always  a  separate  interest  from  that  of 
the  public,  and  may  often  have  an  opposite  one. 
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But  were  this  religion  ereir  so  advaiitageous  to  society, 
it  b  contrary  to  that  which  is  established  among  us,  and 
which  is  likely  to  keep  possession,  for  a  long  time,  of  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  though  it  is  much  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  progress  of  reason  will,  by  degrees,  abate  the 
acrimony  of  opposite  religions  all  over  Europe  j  yet  the 
spirit  of  moderation  has,  as  yet,  made  too  slow  advances 
to  be  entirely  trusted. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  settlement 
in  the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  a  diqnited 
title,  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  with  those  of  the  settle* 
ment  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees  us  from  the 
claims  of  prerogative  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  disadvan- 
tages, by  placing  on  the  throne  a  Roman  CathoUc,  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  establishment,  in  settlii^ 
the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince.  What  party  an  impartial 
patriot,  in  the  reign  of  K.  William  or  Q.  Anne,  virould 
have  chosen  amidst  these  opposite  views,  may  perhaps  to 
some  appear  hard  to  determine. 

But  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  has  actually 
taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  fauAily,  without  intrigue, 
without  cabal,  without  soliciution  on  their  part,  have 
been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  legblative  body.  They  have,  since  their  acces- 
sion, displayed,  in  all  their  actions,  the  utmost  mildness, 
equity,  and  regard  to  the  laws  and  constitution.  Our 
own  ministers,  our  own  parliaments,  ourselves,  have  go- 
verned us  'j  and  if  aught  ill  has  befallen  us,  we  can  only 
blame  fortune  or  ourselves.  WhsR  a  reproach  must  we 
become  among  nations,  if,  disgusted  with  a  settlement  so 
deliberately  made,,  and  whose  conditions  have  been  so  re- 
ligiously observed,  we  should  throw  every  thing  again  into 
confusicm  ;  and  by  oar  levity  and  rebellious  disposition. 
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prove  ourselves  totally  unfit  for  any  state  but  that  of  abso- 
lute slavery  and  subjection  ? 

The  greatest  inconvenience,  attending  a  disputed  title, 
is|  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions. 
What  wise  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  would  run 
directly  into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not  to  mention, 
that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  must, 
ere  this  time,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  have  begotten  a  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  in- 
dependent of  their  present  possession  :  So  that  now  we 
should  not,  even  by  a  revolution,  obtain  the  end  of  avoid- 
ing a  disputed  title. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces,  will  ever  be 
able,  without  some  other  great  necessity,  to  abolish  our 
debts  and  incumbrances,  in  which  the  interest  of  so  many 
persons  is  concerned.  And  a  revolution  made  by  foreign 
forces,  is  a  conquest :  A  calamity,  with  which  the  precari- 
ous balance  of  power  threatens  us,  and  which  our  civil 
dissensions  are  likely,  above  all  other  circumstances,  to 
bring  upon  us. 


*    1. 
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It  is  not  with  forms  of  gavernment,  as  with  other  artifi- 
cial contrivances  ;  where  an  old  engine  may  be  rejectee^ 
if  we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  and  commodi- 
ous, or  where  trials  may  safely  be  made,  even  though  the 
success  be  doubtful.  An  established  government  has  an 
infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  circumstance  of  its  being 
Mablished  ;  the  bulk  of  mankind  being  governed  by 
authority,  not  reason,  and  never  attributing  authority  to 
any  thing  that  has  not  the  recommendation  of  antiquity. 

To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  aflfair,  or  try  experiments 
toerely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  argument  and  philo- 
sophy, can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magistrate,  who 
will  bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age ; 
and  though  he  may  attempt  some  improvements  for  the 
public  ^ood,  yet  will  he  adjust  his  innovations,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  the  ancient  fabric,  and  preserve  entire  the 
chief  pillars  and  supports  of  the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided 
concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  most  com- 
modious for  sailing ;  and  Huygens,  who  at  last  determined 
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the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to  have  obliged  the 
learned  as  well  as  commercial  world  \  though  Columbus 
had  s.iiled  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the 
tour  of  the  world,  without  any  such  discovery.  As  one 
form  of  government  must  be  allowed  more  perfect  than 
another,  independeni  of  the  manners  and  humours  of 
particular  men  ;  why  may  we  not  inquire  what  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all,  tnough  the  common  botched  and  in- 
accurate governments  seem  to  serve  the  purposes  of  society, 
and  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  establish  a  new  system  of 
government,  as  to  build  a  vessel  upon  a  new  construction  ? 
The  subject  is  surely  the  most  worthy  of  curiosity  of  any 
the  wit  of  man  can  possibly  devise.  And  who  knows,  if 
this  controversy  were  fixed  by  the  universal  consent  of 
the  wise  and  learned,  but,  in  some  future  age,  an  oppor* 
timity  might  be  aflS^rded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  prac- 
tice, either  by  a  dissolution  of  some  old  government,  or 
by  the  combination  of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  some 
disunt  part  of  the  world  ?  In  all  cases,  it  must  be  advan- 
tageous to  know  what  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  kindj 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  any  real  constitution  or 
form  of  government  as  near  it  as  possible,  by  such  gentle 
alterations  and  innovations  as  may  not  give  too  great  dis- 
turbance to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  essay  is,  to  revive  this 
subject  of  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  dissertation 
on  that  head  woyld  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  acceptable 
to  die  ^mblici  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  such  disquisitions 
both  as  u^^elois  und  chimerical. 

All  phns  of  government,  which  suppose  great  refor- 
roatinn  HI  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imaginary. 
Of  tbb  nature  t  ^re  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and  the  Utopia 
tif  H\T  Thdtti^  More ,     The  Oceana  is  the  only  vafaiable 
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model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet  been,  offered  to 
the  public. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  these. 
Firsts  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of 
whatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employment. 
Secondly^  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable.  Men  will  soon 
learn  the  art,  which  was  practised  in  ancient  Rome,  of  con- 
cealing their  possessions  imder  other  people's  names  ;  till 
at  last»  the  abuse  will  become  so  common,  that  they  will 
throw  off  even  the  appearance  of  restraint.  TUrdly^  the 
Oceana  provides  not  a  sufficient  security  for  liberty,*  or 
the  redress  of  grievances.  The  senate  must  propose,  and 
the  people  consent ;  by  which  means,  the  senate  have  not 
only  a  negative  upon  the  people,  but,  what  is  of  much 
greater  consequence,  their  negative  goes  before  the  votes 
of  the  people.  Were  the  King's  negative  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  English  constitution,  and  could  he  prevent 
any  bill  from  coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  ab» 
solute  monarch.  As  his  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the 
houses,  it  is  of  little  consequence  :  Such  a  difference  b 
there  in  the  manner  of  placing  the  same  thing.  When 
a  popular  bill  has  been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to 
maturity,  all  its  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  weigh* 
ed  and  balanced  \  if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the 
royal  assent,  few  princes  will  ven*^ure  to  reject  the  unani* 
moA  desire  of  the  people.  But  could  the  King  crush  a 
disagreeable  bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  case  for  some  time 
in  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the 
nicies),  the  British  government  would  have  no  balance, 
nor  would  grievances  ever  be  redressed  :  And  it  is  certain, 
that  exorbitant  power  proceeds  not  in  any  government 
from  new  laws,  so  much  as  from  neglecting  to  remedy  the 
abuses  which  frequently  rise  from  the  old  ones.  A  go« 
vemment,  says  Machiavel,  must  often  be  brought  back 
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the  same  order,  the  law,  though  refused  by  the  se- 
nate, must  come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  re- 
presematives,  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five 
counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magi- 
strates  or  representatives,  may  thrOw  any  man  out  of  all 
public  offices  for  a  year.  Thirty  counties  for  three 
years. 

The  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  re-dect- 
ed  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  out  twice  in 
a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  senate  continues  for  three  weeks 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representatives* 
Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shut  up  in  a  conclave,  like 
the  cardinals  ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot,  such  as  that  of 
Venice  or  Malta,  they  chuse  the  following  magis- 
trates ;  a  protector,  who  represents  the  dignity  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  presides  in  the  senate ;  two  secre- 
taries of  state :  these  six  coimcils,  a  council  of  state,  a 
council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  council  of  trade,  a  ' 
council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the  admiralty, 
each  council  consisting  of  five  persons ;  together  with  six 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  a  first  conmiissioner. 
All  these  must  be  senators.  The  senate  also  names  all 
the  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  who  may  either  be  sena- 
tors or  not. 

The  senate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  these,  but  must 
re-elect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  have  session  and 
sufirage  in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that 
council  i9  all  fordgn  politics.  The  council  of  state  has 
session  and  stifiiiige  in  all  the  other  councils. 
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The  cotmcil  of  religicm  and  leammg  inspects  the  unU 
▼ersittes  and  ckrgf  %  Thit  of  trades  inspects  every  thing 
that  may  afiect  cdmmerce.  That  of  laws  mspects  tU, 
the  abuses  of  law  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  exa- 
nines  what  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  municipal 
law.  That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its  disciplines 
magazines,  stores,  &c.  and  when  the  republic  is  in  war^ 
examiaes  kMo  the  proper  orders  for  generals.  The  council 
of  admiraky,  has  the  some  power  with  regard  to  the  navy, 
together  winb  the  nomination  of  the  captains  and  all  infe^ 
rier  officers. 

None  of  these  coimcils  can  give  orders  themselves, 
eotcept  where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate. 
in  other  cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thmg  to  the , 
senate. 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
OMmcils  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for  its 
nxetmg* 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  called 
the  court  of  compititors;  which  is  thus  constituted*  If 
any  candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  have  more  votes 
than  a  diard  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate  who 
Ihas  most  votes,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  becomes  in- 
capable for  one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being  a 
magistrate  or  representMve :  But  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 
court  of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a  court  which  may 
sofoedmes  consist  of  a  hundred  members,  sometimes  have 
mo  members  at  att;  and  by  that  means  be  for  a  year 
aboKdied. 

Th^  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  m  the  com* 
monwealth.  It  has  only  the  inspection  of  public  accounts, 
and  the  accusing  of  any  msin  before  the  senate.  If  the 
senate  acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may,  if  they 
please,  appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistrates  or  repre- 
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sentatiyes.  Upon  that  appeal^  the  magiitratet  or  repre- 
sentatives meet  on  the  day  appointed  bj  the  court  of  com- 
petitors»  and  chuse  in  each  county  three  persons ;  from 
^Hiich  number  every  senator  is  excluded.  These,  to  the 
number  of  300,  meet  in  the  capital,  and  bring  the  penon 
accused  to  a  new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to  the 
senate ;  and  if  refused,  may  appeal  to  the  people,  that  is, 
to  the  magistrates  or  representatives,  who  examine  it  in 
their  counties.  Every  senator,  who  is  thrown  out  of  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes  his  seat  in  the  court 
of  competitors. 

The  senate  possesses  all  the  judicative  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  firom  the  infiaier 
courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  aU 
the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  b  a  kind  of  republic  within  itsdf, 
and  the  representatives  may  make  bye-laws;  whkh 
have  no  authority  till  three  months  after  they  are  voted* 
A  copy  of  the  law  is  sent  to  the  senate,  and  to  every 
other  county.  The  senate,  or  any  single  coimty,  taxff 
at  any  time,  annul  any  bye-law  of  another  county. 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the  Britisll 
justices  of  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  &c. 

The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  offi«> 
cers  of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with 
regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal 
before  the  magistrates.  They  pass  the  accompts  of  a& 
the  officers  ^  but  must  have  their  own  accompts  examin- 
ed and  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  represen- 
tatives. 

The  magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  |o  all  the 
parishes. 
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The  Presbyterian  gentemmeo^  is  established  \  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assembly  or  synod  of- 
all  the  jMresbyters  of  the  covOiEy*  The  magistrate  may 
take  any  caiue  from,  tim  courts  and  determine  it  them* 
selves. 

The  magistrates  may  try»  and  depose  or  suspend  ahy 
jnresbyten 

TIm  militia  is  established  in  imitatioii  of  that  of  Swis'*' 
serlandy  which  being  well  known^  we  shall  not  insist 
upon  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addition, 
that  an  army  of  .S0,000  men  be  annually  drawn  out  by 
rotation^  paid  and  encamped  during  six  weeks  in  sum- 
mer ;  that  the  duty  of  a  camp  may  not  be  altogether  un* 
known. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels  and  down- 
wards. The  senate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the  ge- 
neral appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards,  and  his  com- 
misnon  b  good  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  thaty  it 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  to 
which  the  regiment  belongs.  The  magistrates  may  break 
any  oflicer  in  the  county  regiment.  And  the  senate  may 
do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the  service*  If  the  roagis- 
trates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  general's  choice, 
they  m^y  appoint  another  officer  in  the  place  of  him  they 
reject. 

All  crimen  fre  tried  within  the  county  by  the  nu^gistrates 
and  a  jury.  But  the  senate  can  nop  any  trial,  and  bring 
it  before  themselves.    ' 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate  for 
any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of  state, 
widbi  any  five  ^or  more  that  the  senate  appoints,  are  pos- 
sessed, on  exjuraordioary  emergencies,  of  dicttUoruU  power 
£^  jw  momhs. 

S  M  f 
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The  (fftytcctof  fluty  ponloii  my  pttMStk  covkiciudn.  by 
the  inferior  courts. 

in  time  of  war,  no  oAeer  of  the  anivf  Aat  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  H^  office  in  th^  cdinmon* 
wealth. 

The  caphali  irtiich  yke  sktn  dOI  iMdWf  tnay  be 
allowed  four  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  therefbiii^ 
be  divided  intb  four  crantiesk  Thft  it^esentttives  of 
each  of  these  chnse  one  Mnaton  sohI  ten  magirtntet. 
There  are  therefore  in  the  dty  four  ^enttors^  forty-four 
magistratesi  and  four  hundt^  reprcMntatiVe^  The 
magistrates  hate  the  slme  authority  as  its  the  comities. 
The  representatiTes  also  hirre  t&e  satne  aothority; 
but  they  never  meet  in  one  general  court :  They  gire 
their  votes  in  their  particul^  cobntyj  tk  division  of 
hondreds. 

When  they  enact  any  hytAkW,  th6  grtotef  wutthtt 
of  counties  or  divisions  dettttrffiite  the  rtAttet.  And 
#hert9  these  are  equtdi  the  msigistrate^  h^b  the  casting 
vote. 

The  magistrates  chuse  the  M^6t\  A^tiflTj  recorder^  and 
other  officers  of  the  city. 

lA  the  commonwealthi  ho  tapk-^senfativte,  magtstiitei 
or  senBtor,*a6  such,  hts  any  ^abry.  The  protectoir^  secret 
tariesi  councils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  firs\  year,  in  titt^  ttntaty  h  s*t  iipait  for  tor- 
reetittg  an  bi?qusditie^^  which  titoe  XMy  hive  pt^ticed 
in  the  representative*  This  must  be  dtme  by  th«  legis- 
lature* 

The  following  political  aphorisms  may  explain  tke  rea^ 
so(i  of  these  oifders* 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  sttull  pN^lltOM  «i« 
good  enough  judges  of  Me  k&ot  tery  dfaMM  hmn  &efla 
in  rank  or  habiution  %   and  therefore^  in  thm  pfir^chid  * 
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ninftiiigs,  ai>4  for  elec^  ii^q  tl^  Ugher  9ffic<^  of  th^ 
i^p^blic    TRheJr  igpor^ce  g^y^  the  gWKl^  an  oppor- 

Tep  ;^|u)us^^  ^^^i^  ^ug|^L  they  were  not  sumually 
^lefftffif,  ^xe  ^  >8W».  IjFif^  eppugb  ^  any  fre?  govem- 
ipenf:*  |t  is  tr^f  s(ie  x^Wes  in  jPoland  ^e  more  than 
lOyOOO}  and  yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  as  ppw^ 
a^fi9^  fi9ntJn^  ^?^?  f»  tbp  same  persons  ^^  (amillcs, 
tUf  joc^i^,  t^iem,  in  ^  IBW'V?'  ^  diffferent  i^udqn  ^m  the 
B^l4^r,  i^Mfteb  th^iffoWw  9fi^  rt^e  uni^^  ^er  a  ^w 
i/B^  of  ftmil^es..  .,  :  _ 
.  jAA  J&l^  gWreWjWPta  fli^j  ,cppsi?t  (^  tifp  $i3|ttnpl$^  ,? 

PWPleft  .71?^  pegpJ/B,  ;>?  HaiTWgtW  Qlwery^,  ,^^ 
wil!4<Wi  without  t^,  ^j^te ;  T^  ^fi^^^,  withont  the 
peppje,  voi#  ]«fapt  ^esty.  ^ 

A  lar^  ?i?s^mbly  of  ^000,  for  in$tance>  to  represent 
tb$  peopi^y  if  is^Up^^nreid  to  debate,  yrould  fall  into  disor- 
d^.:.  Sf  not  ^w^  tp  dehatej  the  senate  has  a  negative 
upon  theipj  ^  xhp  wor^  kind  c>f  nej^tive^  that  befnn^ 
i;e^hition. 

ilere  the^efof^;  h  an  ^iconvenience,  which  no  gov^n- 
^ne^  h9^  y^  iiilly  reinedied>  but  which  is  the  easiest 
IP  ^  jremi^ied  ^9  the  world.  If  t^  people  debate,  all 
i3^(m/E9«ion :  Jf  they  do  t\o\  debase,  they  can  cjuly  re- 
J(rit»  i  mi  tkf^  A^  s?i^  carves  for  them.  Divide  th^ 
|ieapl«  ittto  mmj  ^parat;^  bodies  j  and  then  ;hey  may 
dieJK^  vilh  lafety,  and  !8V€?7  inconvenience  s^m?  to  be 
prevented. 

iC^^(dinal  d$  Retz  says,  that  all  hun\erous«assemblieS| 
howfmr  compos^^  are  mere  mob,  and  sw^ye^  in  their 
2m  3 
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debates  bf  the  least  motSve.  This  we  find  confinned 
by  daily  experience.  When  an  absurdity  strikes  a  mem* 
beft  he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  -so  on,  till  the 
vifhole  be  inflected.  Separate  this  great  body;  and 
though  every  member  be  only  of  ihiddling  sense,  it  is  not 
probable^  that  any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail  over  the 
whole.  Influence  and  example  bong  removed,  good  sense 
win  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among  a  number  of 
people. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  j^rddd  against  in  every 
letiate :  Its  combination,  and  its  division.  Its  combinatioB 
is  most  dangerous.  And  against  this  inconvenience  we 
have  provided  the  following  remedies :  1.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual  dec* 
tions ;  and  that  not  by  an  undistinguished  raUde,  like  the 
English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and  education. 
2.  The  small  power  they  are  allowed.  Tliey  have  few 
offices  to  dispose  of.  Almost  all  are  given  by  the  ma^ 
strates  in  the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  cc»iqpetitors  s 
wluch  beitig  composed  of  men  that' are  their  rivab^  next 
16  them  in  interest,  and  uneasy  in  then*  present  atuadon, 
will  be  sure  to  take  all  advantages  against  them* 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the 
smaUness  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  supposes  a 
combination  in  a  separate  interest,  it  b  prevented  by 
their  dependence  on  the  people.  5.  They  have  a  power 
of  expelling  any  factious  member.  It  is  true,  when  -an- 
other member  of  the  same  spirit  comes  from  the  coontj) 
they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him  -  Nor  is  it  fit  they 
should  i  for  that  shows  the  humour  to  be  in  the  people, 
and  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ill  conduct  in  pubfic 
afltairs.  4.  Almost  any  man,  in  a  senate  so  regularly 
chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  supposed  fit  for  any  civil 
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office;  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the  senate  to 
fbMti  aotoe  general  reflations  with  regard  to  the  disposing 
of  offices  among  the  members  :  Which  resolutions  would 
not'Confine  them  in  critical  times,  when  extraordinary  parts 
on  die  one  hand,  or  extraordinary  stupidity  on  the  other, 
appears  in  any  senator ;  but  they  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent intrigue  and  Action,  by  making  the  disposal  of  the 
offices  a  thii\g  of  course.  For  instance,  let  it  be  a  reso- 
lution. That  no  man  shall  enjoy  any  office  till  he  has  sat 
four  years  in  the  senate :  That,  except  ambassadors,  no 
man  shall  be  in  office  two  years  following  :  That  no  man 
shall  attain  the  higher  offices  but  through  the  lower :  That 
no  man  shidl  be  protector  twice,  &c.  The  senate  of 
Venice  govern  themselves  by  such  resolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  senate  can  scarcely 
ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  it 
is  fit  to  make  the  senate  absolute  with  regard  to  them ; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  secrecy  or  refined  policy. 
Besides,  without  money  no  alliance  can  be  executed ;  and 
the  senate  is  still  sufficiently  dependent.  Not  to  mention, 
that  the  legislative  power,  being  always  superior  to  the 
executive,  the  magistrates  or  representatives  may  inter- 
pose whenever  they  think  proper. 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  government  is  the  op* 
position  of  interests :  But  that,  though  in  the  main  ser-^ 
viceable,  breeds  endless  factions.  In  the  foregoing  plan, 
it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The  com^ 
pgtit&rr  have  no  power  of  *  controlling  the  senate  :  They 
have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  appealing  to  the 
people. 

It  is  necessary,  likewise,  to  prevent  both  combination 
,  and  division  in  the  thousand  magistrates.     This  is  cloni^ 
sufficiently  by  the  separation  of  places  and  interests. 
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But  least  Au  should  not  be  aifficieiu«  tbar  dcpendeooe 
on  the  10,000  for  their  eleaioos  serves  to  the  t^me  pur* 
pose. 

Nor  is  that  all :  for  t^e  10,000  may  resume  ihe  pontr 
whenever  they  ple^e ;  and  not  only  when  they  all  pleaaei 
-  but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  please  i  which  will  happen 
upon  the  very  first  suspidcm  of  a  separate  intepesc 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  uoite  or  di- 
vide, except  when  they  meet  in  one  place*  and  &11  under 
the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  meotiOKi  their 
annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  die  people»  that  are 
of  any  consideration. 

A  small  oommonweakh  is  the  happiest  government  in 
the  world  within  itself,  because  every  thiAg  U^s  undbr  the 
eye  of  the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  gteoLt  font 
firom  without.  This  scheme  seems  to  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages both  of  a  great  and  a  little  commonwealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  ani^uUed  either  by  the  senate 
or  another  county  ;  because  that  shows  an  opposition  of 
interest :  In  which  case  no  part  ought  to  decide  for  ttselE 
The  matter  most  be  referred  to  the  whole,  which  will  best 
determine  what  agrees  with  general  interest. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these  orders 
are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the  dergy  on  the 
ctvil  magistrates,  and  without  a  militia,  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  tlut  any  free  government  will  ever  have  secimty  or 
staUlity.  . 

In  many  |r0f^nment$Y  the  inferior  magistrates  have  no 
rewank  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity,  or 
puUk  spirit-  ITie  salaries  of  the  French  judges  amount 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  sums  they  pay  for  their  offices. 
Tb«  Dutch  burgo-ma'ters  have  little  more  immediate 
f^rofit  than  the  Engliih  justices  of  peace,  or  the  mem- 
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|mii)ofi  ^  hpiM(/Bf  ?«MMMofl  immAf.  Sutrili^'  any 
dbfiuld  susitect ;  that  tl&  >  (vronU  bogtt  negligence  in 
dM6  |«hoipi3ty»tiw  {whkbr  is  iktk  .tP.  be ^fisamd,  cooeider- 
«« the  BtMnaL  aitibitiofo  of  iMnkbd))  let  the  loagistratee 
Jbftve  ooolpetvit  salbliei. :  .The  ^s^tetton  bwtre  access  tp  jp 
jDao7  li^pouraUe  and  luc]3atJfre,officea«  tha^  thek  jatfe»d- 
uncs  rmb^  iMt  he  boiighu  TJhest  is  little  attendanoe  jne« 
.qured  of  therapseseiitatilres*  f         !        i 

'  That  .the  >  ficwegcdog  :^^  .of  gbmmne^t  b  )^nu)tS^a(^> 
no.  oHe  c^n  doubt. vrha  jcoimders  tike  'veieoiblance  (that,  .k 
bears  la  ihialcoiimoniii^tiL  ad  the.-  United  Froyinees^iji 
vise  and  jenoitoed  ^goveromeat^^  The  alttratioBs  in  the 
|ice$ent'Scheme^seeiaaU  cvidentl^for  the  (leiter.  h  Hie 
r^ttvsentikiQn  is  jnoce>e^iaL  i!..The  nnUmlited  p6«er 
of  dieiibiiFgOfmaiters  in  the.ioim$i  Ivhicb  fovms  a  [te- 
fect  aeisteioRacy  in  Hhe  Dutch  coiiunenweakh^  is  corsteted 
by  A  weil-tempecedi  (lemocracyt  in  |[ivuig  xo  the  fcopk 
the  anntuil  dectton.offthe.cOMnty repa^sentatives*  5«  Tbe 
negati've,  wludner^  pKO^Kuice  and  town-  hail  itipon  the 
vdide  body  of  the  Dutch  republici  with  regard  toiaUtaoocai 
peace^  and  wary  and  the  impositioR  of  taisces^ .  is  here  re- 
movedk  4.  Thfif fiwntiesi  m  :the  i^i^seot  plan,' sire  iAOt  >ao 
'independent  of.  each,  other}  nor  do  they  iomn  separate 
'.bodies  so  much  g$':fhe  seven  provinces ;  where  the  jea- 
lousy and  envy  of  the  smaller  provinces  and  totms  against 
the  greater^  particularly  lioUaod  and  ibnsterd^m,  have 
fice^ently  disturbed  the  government.  5.  i*ai;ger  powefB, 
though  q£  tlie.^est  lMnd>  a«e  in^ru^ted  to  rh«  /senate  than 
the  Statesf<7eneral  possess  s  by  which  means^  the  former 
may  (bepome  more  expeditioius  and  secret  in  their  resoiu- 
tiMs  than  it  is  possible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alteratiops  that  could  be  made  on  the  Britisli 
gowfynmentt  in  order  to  briog-it  to  the  most  |>erfect  model 
of  JbmfiedaaQanacchy,  «eem  to  be  the  tbllowing.    /iW/^ 
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The  phn  of  Cromwdft  parfiainett  mghc  rt  be  ititoiH 
by  makiiig  therepresentadon  equal,  and  byaUowing  none 
•to^vote  in  the  county  dections  who  posiest  not  a  profMrty 
of  SOO  pounds  value.  &Mml^»  A»MKba  hooteof  com- 
mons  would  be  too  weighty  tor  a  frail*hoiin&  tf  lords,  like 
the  present,  the  Bishops,  and  Scotch  Peers,  o^ght  to  be 
removed :  The  number  of  the  upper  house  ought  to  be 
raised  to  three  or  four  hundred :  Their  seats  not  heredi- 
tary, but  during  life :  They  ooeht  to  have  the  election  of 
their  own  members^  and  no  commoner  shooldlse  allowed 
to  refuse  a  seat  that  was  offered  him.  By  this  means  the 
house  of  lords  would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  abilities,  and  interest  in  die  nation;  and  every 
tnrbi|lent  leader  in  the  house  of  conunons  might  betaken 
off|  and  connected  by  interest  vrith  the  house  of  peers. 
Such  an  aristocracy  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both  to 
the  monarchy  and  s^gainst  it.  At  present,  the  balance  of 
our  government  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  abilities 
and  behaviour  of  the  soverogn :  which  are  variable  and 
uncertain  circumstances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy^  however  corrected, 
seems  still  liable  to  three  great  inconvenienciesb  Firsts  h 
removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften,  the  parties  of 
cemrt  iind  ccttntry.  Secondly,  The  king's  persosal  cbaiacter 
must  still  have  great  inftuence  on  the  govemrocttt. 
TktrMgj  The  sword  is  in  die  hands  of  a  single  peraon, 
who  will  always  nej^ect  to  discipline  the  militia,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  observing  the  bis^ 
hood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state,  such  ss 
France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled  into  a 
commonwealth,  but  that  such  a  form  of  government  caa 
only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territory.  The  losiuaiy 
seems  probable.    Though  it  b  more  difficult  to  ibnn  a 
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r«{MiU!can  gotetument  Ui  an  exeeiirife'  eoimhT'thaB  m  a 
city  I   thtre  is  more  fadlttyy^iwhen  onoeit  b  Ibnhedl^'  of 
preserving  it  steady  and  iinifenn,  wkhoiit  tamolt -and 
fitetkm.    It  is  not  easy  for  the  distant  parts  of  a  large  state 
to/*combine  in'  any  plan  of  £ree  government ;  ^but  they- 
easily  conspire  in  the  esteem  afad  reverence  for  a  single 
person,  who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  seize 
the  power,  and  forcing  the  morfe  obstinate  to  snhmit^may 
estab&h  a  monarchical  government.    On  the  other  haodi 
a  city  readily  concurs  in  the  same-  nottons  <^  govemm^ntf 
the  natural  equality  of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the 
nearness  of  habitation  enaUes  the  citizens  mutually  to  as*- 
sist    each    other.'    Even   under    absolute  princ^    the 
subordinate  government  of  cities  is  commofily  republican  i 
wfaSe  ^t  of  counties  and  provinces  is  monarchical    But 
diese  same  drctunstances,  which  £icUitate  the  erection  of 
commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their'  constitiition  more 
firail  and  uncertain*     Democracies  are  turbident.    For 
however  the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  irfto  small 
parties,  eidier.in  their  votes  or  .elections ;  their  near  habi- 
tation in  a  city  will  always  make.the  force  of  popular  tides 
and    currents  very  sensible.      Aristocracies   are   better 
adapted  for.  peace  and  order,  and  accordingly  w^re  most 
admired  by  ancient  writers ;   but  they  are  jealous  and  op- 
pressive.    In  a  large  government,  which  is  modelled  with 
masterly  skill,  there  is  compass  and  room  enough  to  refine 
the  democracy,  from  the  lower  people  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  first  elections  or  first  concoction  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  the  higher  magistrates,  who  direct  all 
the  movements.     At  the  same  time,  the  parts  are  so  dis- 
tant and  remote,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  either  by  intrigue, 
prejudice,  or  passion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  measures 
against  the  public  interest. 
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ft  if  netdiMt  to.iiMvimj  wb^Awmth^  ^goffmtm^^ 
would  be  iounortid.    I  «Uow  the  JMitnen  of  Ih^  porf  $  e^Pr 
clamadoo  on  tbo  endle^a  pNf/eots  othvmm  x^^rM^  ^ 
fur  tveri      The  world  kself  probacy  is  figt   imoKMtfL 
Such  consuming  plagues  saxf  arise  af  fropld.l^v^  ^¥fin  a 
perfect  govenuoMit « tweak  prey  to  its  nei^bcw^    Wc 
know  not  to  what  length  enthw^amj.  or  ptber  eytfVq 
ordinary  a»^«infints  of  the  human  miodj  may  dw^MM 
men^  to  the  neglect  of  all  order  and  puUk^ood,    Wheee 
diflbrtnoe  of  interest  is  remoyed,  whimsical  and  wajccopntf 
able  factions  oft^i  arise,  hoa^  personal  fivoor  or  enmitjt 
Perhaps  rust  may  growtothe  springs  of  the  matt  pimiraftr 
political  machine,  and  disorder  fts  motions*  lAstly^jexten;- 
sive  conquests,  when  pursued,  must  be  the  ruin  of  everf 
firee  government ;   and  of  the  more  perfect  govenmKOia 
sooner  than  of  the  imperfect  \  because  of  the  very  advan? 
tages  which  the  former  possess  above  the.laster«    And 
though  such  a  state  ought  to  establish  a  fimdamentaltor 
against  conquests,  yet  republics  ^wt  ambil;pQK  as  well  at 
individuals,  and  present  interest  nukes  men  Jn^geefiil  ef 
their  posterity.     It  is  a  sufficient  indtdnent  to  humaBenr- 
deavours  that  such  a  government  would  S^amUk  fat  xxaof 
ages ;  without  pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man, 
that  immortality  which  the  Almig^ity  seems  to  have  re- 
fused to  his  own  producti<ms. 


NOTES 


FIRST  J^OLUME. 


NOtE  [A.]  p.  20, 

I  ttAvc  taken  it  for  gi-tuited,  according  to  the  8uf)p6sition  of 
Machiavcl,  that  the  ^meieht  Petsmm  had  no  nofcility ;  though 
flife^e  h  reaabrt  to  Suspect,  that  th^  Ftorentme  secretary,  Who 
seems  to  have  bedil  betiet  acqu4hifed  Wrth  the  Roman  than  the 
Qteek  anthot^;  was  mistaken  in  this  particular.  The  nvore  an*' 
deni  Peitito,  whO^  manners  ztt  described  by  Xenophon, 
were  a  fi^  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  i^tip^  were  pr^- 
•eryed  even  after  £he  extWiding  of  their  conquests  and  the  conse- 
qtfent  thange  of  their  govertiment.  Arrian  mentions  them  in 
l)arius'  time,  De  txped.  Alex.  lib.  ii.  Historians  also  speak 
often  of  the  persons  in  cbnfniand  as  men  of  family.  Tygranes, 
who  was  ^eral  of  the  Medes  under  Xerxes,  was  of  the  rac<»  of 
Achmeenes,  Herod,  lib.  vii.  cap.  62.  Artachfeus,  who  directed 
the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  mount  Athos,  was  of  the  same 
wnily.  Id.  cap.  117.  Megabyzos  was  one  of  the  seven 
•minent  Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi.  His  son, 
3*15*  *s*  was  in  the  highest  command  under  Darhis,  and  de* 
Vkbyktk  to  Ihoi.    His  gd«id8on>  Megabyzus,  com* 
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nunded  the  army  defeated  at  Manlhon.  His  great-gmdno, 
Zopynit,  was  also  eminent,  and  was  banished  Persia.  Herod, 
lib.  iii.  Thuc.  lib.  i.  Rosaces,  who  commanded  an  army  in 
Egypt  under  Artaxerzes,  was  also  descended  from  one  of  the 
^  seren  conspirators,  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zri.  Agesilaus,  in  Xenophoa^ 
<•  Hist  Grsec  lib.  iv,  being  desirous  of  making  a  marriage  be- 
twixt king  Cotys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  a 
Persian  of  rank,  who  had  deserted  to  him,  fint  asks  Cotys  what 
*  family  Spithridates  is  of.  One  of  the  most  considerable  in 
Persia,  says  Cotys.  Ariseus,  when  ofiered  the  sorereignty  by 
Cleaschus  and  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  refused  it  as  of  too  loir 
a  rank,  and  said,  that  so  iniany  eminent  Persians  would  nerer 
eodura  his  rule.  Id.  de  arped.  lib.  ii.  Some  of  the  families 
descended  from  the  seren  P^rsia^  above-mentioned  remained 
during  Alexander's  sucoessota;  and  Mithridates,  in  Antiochitf' 
time,  is  said  by  Polybins  to  be  descended  from  one  of  them, 
lib.  T.  cap.  43.  Artebasos  was  esteemed,  as  Arrian  says,  i»«w 
wfmfm  iXiffiifib  lib.  iii.  And  when  Alexander  married  in  one  day 
80  of  his  captains  to  Persian  women,  his  intention  plainly  wai 
to  ally  the  Macedonians  with  the  most  eminent  Perrian  familiea 
Id.  lib.  Tii.  Diodonis  Siculus  says,  they  were  of  the  oMSt 
noble  birth  in  Persia,  lib.  xriL  The  goremmeni  of  Peraia  was 
despotic,  and  conducted  in  many  respects  after  the  easleni  man- 
ner, but  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  extiipate  all  nobility,  and 
confbund  all  ranks  and  orders.  It  left  men  who  were  still  great, 
by  themselves  and  their  family,  independent  of  their  office  and 
commission.  And  the  reason  why  the  Macedooiana  kept  so 
easily  dominion  over  them  was  owing  to  other  causes  easy  to  be 
found  in  the  historians;  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
MachiaveVs  reasoning  \%  m  itself,  just,  however  doubtfU  itaap* 
plication  to  the  present  case. 

NOTE  [B,]  p.  45, 

Br  that  it^bntnce  qfthe  crown,  which  1  wmjkl  justify,  J  ne 
only  that  which  arises  from  the  offict^  and  honriufi  thai  ant 
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the  disposal  of  the  crown.  As  to  private  bribay,  it  may  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  practice  of  employing  spies, 
which  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  good  minister,  and  is  infamous 
in  a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  spy,  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always 
infamous  under  all  ministers,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  shume* 
tas  prostitution.  Polybins  jusdy*  esteems  the  pecunlaiy  in- 
fluence of  the  senate  and  censors  to  be  one  of  the  regular  and 
oorotitutional  weights  which  preserved  the  balance  of  tht 
Boman  govenunent    lab.  tL  cap.  15. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  61. 

I  SAY,  in  part;  for  it  is  %  vulgar  enor  to  imagine,  that  the 
ancients  were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  Engli^  or 
Dutch  are  at  present  The  laws  against  external  superstition, 
among  the  Romans,  were  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  twelve 
tables ;  and  the  Jew^  as  well  as  Christians,  were  sometimes 
punished  by  them;  though,  in  general,  these  laws  were  not 
rigorously  executed.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  <  «aul, 
ibey  forbad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  religion 
of  the  Droids ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  persecution  In  about  a 
coitury  afWr  this  oonquest,  the  emperor  Claudius  quite  abolished 
that  superstition  by  penal  laws ;  which  would  hnve  been  a  very 
grievous  persecutiont  if  the  imitation  of  the  Roman  manners  had 
no^  before-hand,  weaned  the  Gauls  from  their  ancient  pre- 
judices. Suetoniui  tji  vita  Cla^i.  Pliny  ascribes  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Dniidical  superstitions  to  Tiberius,  probably  because 
that  emperor  had. taken  some  steps  towards  restraining  them 
(lib.  XXX.  cap.  i.)  This  is  an  instance  of  the  usual  caution  and 
modemtion  of  the  Romans  in  such  cases ;  and  very  diHerent 
fropn  their  violent  and  sanguinary  method  of  treating  the 
Christians.  Heqce  we  may  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  those  fiuious 
persecutions  pf  fkristiwiiy  were  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
imprudent  zeal  ^nd  bigotry  of  the  first  propagators  of  that  sect; 
^ifiA  Ecclewastic^t  history  aflSmls  us  many  rea^oma  to  confirm 

\      '  v.. 
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NOTE  [D.)  p.  109. 

Tivt  oiiMors  formed  the  taAt  ef  the  Atbenm  |Mopl«,  not  the 
people  of  the  orators*  Gorgns  Leomiiras  was  very  taking  widi 
them^  till  they  became  acquahited  wkh  a  hetter  maimer.  His 
figores  of  speech,  says  Diodoni^  SiCuhm^  his  aotithesiBv  his 
tfwnxm*  his  ^mrtXwrm»  which  aie  flow  despimd,^  had  a  gteat  ef- 
fect upon  the  audience.  lib.  xii.  p.  106.  ex  editione  Rhod. 
It  is  m  vain  therefore  for  modem  orators  to  plead  the  taste  of 
their  hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  performances.  It 
would  be  strange  prejudice  in  farour  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow 
a  Briti^  parliament  to  be  naturally  superior  in  judgment  and 
<lelieacy  to  an  Athenian  mob. 


NOTE  [R]  p.  126. 

If  it  be  asked  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples the  happiness,  riches,  and  good  policy  of  the  Chineee,  who 
hare  always  been  goremed  by  a  monarch,  and  can  scarcely 
form  mn  idea  of  a  free  government;  I  wonld  answer,  thai 
though  the  Chinese  government  be  a  pore  raonarehy,  it  is  net, 
preperly  speaking,  absolute.  This  proceeds  from  a  pecuHarity 
in  the  situation  of  that  country :  They  hate  no  neighboura,  eM* 
cept  the  Tartars,  from  whom  they  were,  in  some  measure, 
secured,  at  least  seemed  to  be  secured,  by  their  fomous  waH, 
ttid  by  the  great  superiority  of  their  ntnnbers.  By  this  meam^ 
military  discipline  has  ahrays  been  much  neglected  amongst 
them ;  and  thdr  standing  foi'ces  are  mere  militia  of  the  worst 
kmd,  snd  unfit  to  suppress  any  general  insurrectioA  in  countriet 
so  extremely  populous.  The  sword,  therefore,  may  pt^perly  be 
said  to  be  ahrays  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  which  is  a  sufficic^ 
lesttaiaitipim^  monarch,  and  obliges  him  tohiy  his  mtrndarins, 
s,  under  the  restraim  of  general  laws,  in 
rebellion^  which  we  learn  from  history 
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to  tipre  been  ao  fint<||ieiit  and  daiig!eix>tii  in  that  govemment 
PerhafM  a  pura  monarchy*  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence 
agiMnst'foreign  eoemiesi  woold  be  the  best  of  all  goYemmenta» 
as  haying  both  the  tran()uUhty  atteodii^  kingly  power,  and  the 
moderation  and  libevty  ofop^^lar  assemblies. 


.  .NOTE  [F.)  p.  179- 

Were  1  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  phlleao|rfu€al,  I  shoiiM 
remind  my  reader  of  that  fionoos  doctrine^  supposed  to  be 
fully  proved  in  modem  times,  "  That  tastes  and  oolonrs,  and 
*'  all  other  sensible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  bodies^  hot  merely 
''  in  the  senses/'  The  case  is  the  same  with  beauty  and  de* 
formity,  virtue  and  vice.,  This.doetrin^  however,  takes  off  no 
more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  ^iilities,  dian  from  that  of 
the  former ;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  eritics  or 
moralists.  Though  colours  were  allowed  to  lie  only  in  the  eye, 
would  dyers  or  painters  e?er  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed? 
There  is  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  senses  and  feelings  of 
mankind,  to  make  all  theae  qualities  the  objects  of  art  and  rea- 
son ing»  and  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  life  and  manneia. 
And  as  ii  is  certain,  that  the  discovery  above-mentioned  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  aetion  and  conduct;  why 
i^uld  alikedisGOvery  in  moral  philosophy  make  any  alteration  ? 

NOTE  [G.]  p.  191. 

The  Sceptic,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  (vr,  when  he 
limits  all  philosophkal  topics  and  reflections  to  these  twa  There 
seem  to  be  others,  whose  truth  is  undeniable,  and  whose  natural 
tendency  is  to  tranquillize  and  soflen  all  the  passioQA.  Philoso- 
phy greedily  seioes  these;  studies  them,  weighs  them,  commits 
them  to  the  memory,  and  familiarizes  them  to  the  mind:  And 
their  irirfhience  on  tempers,  which  are  thoughtful,  gentle,  and 
maderate,  may  be  considerable.  But  what  is  their  inAuence, 
foa  wiU  say,  if  the  temper  be  antecedently  disposed  afbr  the 
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NOTE  [D.)  p.  I09, 

Tflfe  orafors  fanned  the  tast^  oftlie  Atbenm  p^le»  noifbe 
people  of  the  orators;  Gorgias  Leontinas  was  very  taking  widi 
them,  till  they  became  acquahited  with  a  better  taaiiiier.  tiis 
fibres  of  speech,  says  Diodoniil  SiCfuhi%  his  an^hesis,  his 
irM«x«f,  his  tftmnxwrm,  which  itfe  ftoW  despised/  had  a  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  audience.  Lib.  xii.  p.  106.  ex  editione  Rhod. 
It  is  m  vain  therefore  for  modem  orators  to  plead  the  taste  of 
their  hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  performances.  It 
would  be  strange  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow 
a  Briti^  parliament  to  be  Bntnrally  superior  in  judgment  and 
delicacy  to  an  Athenian  mob. 


NOTE  [R]  p.  12(J. 

If  it  be  asked  how  we  cao  i^econciie  to  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples the  happiness,  riches,  and  good  policy  of  the  Chinese,  who 
hare  ahvays  been  goTemed  by  a  monarch,  and  can  scarcely 
form  aflii  idea  of  a  free  government ;  I  wonld  answer,  that 
though  the  Chinese  government  be  a  pore^raemarchy,  it  is  no^ 
properly  speaking,  absolute.  This  proceeds  from  a  peculiarity 
in  the  situation  of  that  country  :  They  hate  no  neighbourB,  ex- 
cept the  Tartan,  from  whom  they  were,  in  some  measure, 
secured,  at  least  seemed  to  be  secured,  by  their  famous  waH, 
»id  by  the  great  superiority  of  Aeh*  ntrmbers.  By  this  meana^ 
(nilitary  discipline  has  always  been  much  neglected  amongst 
them ;  and  their  standing  forces  are  mere  militia  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  unfit  to  suppress  any  general  insurrection  in  counoritt 
so  extremely  populous.  The  sword,  therefore,  may  ptvperiy  be 
said  to  be  always  in  the  hanls  of  the  people ;  which  is  a  sofficitfit 
restraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obHges  him  to  hy  his  moHdaring, 
or  governors  of  provinces,  under  the  restraim  of  general  laws»  in 
order  to  prevent  those  rebellion^,  which  we  learn  from  history 
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to  hirve  been  ao  fint<||ieiit  and  daiig!eix>us  in  that  govenunent 
PerhafM  a  pura  moDarcby  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence 
agiMnst'foreign  eoemicBi  wonld  be  the  best  of  all  govemmenta, 
as  haying  both  the  tran()uiiUty  attendii^  kingly  power,  and  the 
moderation  and  libevty  o&popwlar  assemblies. 


.  ,.NOTE[R]p.l79- 

Were  1  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  phikBO|rfuoa],  I  shoiiM 
remind  my  reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  supposed  to  be 
fully  proved  in  modem  times,  "  That  tastes  and  cotours,  and 
*'  all  other  sensible  quaUliei,  lie  not  in  the  bodies^  hot  merely 
''  in  the  senses."  The  case  is  the  same  with  beairty  and  de** 
fonmty,  virtue  and  vice.  This  .doctrine  however,  takes  off  no 
more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  qualities,  dian  from  that  of 
the  former ;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or 
moralists.  Though  Cc^ours  were  allowed  to  lie  only  in  the  eye, 
would  dyers  or  pamters  ever  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed? 
There  is  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  senses  and  feelings  of 
mankind,  to  make  all  theae  qualities  the  objects  of  art  and  rea- 
son ing»  and  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  life  and  manners. 
And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  discovery  above-mentioned  in  natu- 
ral  philosophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  action  and  conduct;  why 
should  a  like  discovery  in  moral  philosopl^  make  any  alteratkm  ? 

NOTE  [G.]  p.  191. 

The  Sceptic,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  fur,  when  he 
limits  all  philosophical  topics  and  reflections  to  these  twa  There 
seem  to  be  others,  whose  truth  is  undeniable,  and  whose  natural 
tendency  is  to  tranquillize  and  soflen  all  the  passiooA.  Philoso- 
phy greedily  seioes  these;  studies  them,  weighs  them,  commits 
them  to  the  memory,  and  familiarizes  them  to  the  mind:  And 
their  iiAuence  on  tempers,  which  are  thoughtful,  gentle,  and 
mbdenitie»  may  be  considerable.  But  what  is  their  influence, 
you  will  say,  if  the  temper  be  antecedently  di^^posed  afbr  the 
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Mme  manner  as  that  to  which  they  prolcnd  lo  form  it  ?  They 
may,  at  least,  fortify  that  temper,  and  fumirfi  It  with  views,  by 
which  it  may  entertain  and  nooTish  itself.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  such  philosophical  reflections. 

1.  Js  it  not  certain^  that  every  conditioQ  has  concealed  ilb  > 
Then  why  envy  any  body  ? 

2.  Every  one  has  known  ills ;  and  there  is  a  compensation 
throughout.     Why  not  be  oontebted  with  the  present? 

5.  Custom  deadens  the  sense  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill, 
ahd  levels  every  thmg. 

4.  Health  and  humour  all.  The  rest  of  Kttle  amaeqnence, 
except  these  be  affected. 

5.  Howmanyother  good  things  have  I?  Then  why  be  vexed 
for  one  ill  ? 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I  com- 
plain ?  How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  must  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  farour 
by  flattery.  Would  I  keep  the  price,  yet  have  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  happiness  in  life.  Human  natnrp 
admits  it  not 

9.  Propose  not  a  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that 
depend  on  me }  Yes :  .The  first  choice  does.  Life  i^ike  a 
game  :  One  may  chuse  the  game  :  And  passion,  by  degrees, 
seises  the  proper  object. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  consolation, 
which  time  infallibly  brings  to  every  afflictioiL 

11.  1  desire  to  be  rich.  Why?  That  I  may  possess  many 
fine  objects;  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  &c.  How  many  fine 
objects  does  nature  offbr  to  every  one  without  expence  ?  If  en- 
joyed^ sufficient  If  not:  See  the  efiect  of  custom  or  of  tem- 
per, which  would  soon  take  off  the  relish  of  the  ncfaes. 

12.  I  desire  fame.  Lft  this  occur:  If  I  act  well,  I  shall 
have  the  esteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.  And  what  is  all  the 
festtome? 

These  reflecdons  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  oc- 
cur not  to  every  man :  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
persuade  not  every  man.    But  perhaps  they  do  occur  to  and 
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peiiniade  most  men;  whea  they  consider  human  life  by  a  ge- 
neral and  calm  snnrey :  But  where  any  real,  affecting  incident 
happens ;  when  passion  is  awakened,  fismcy  agitated,  example 
draws,  and  counsel  urges ;  the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  man, 
and  he  seeks  in  vain  for  that  persuasion  which  before  seemed 
so  (inn  and  unshaken.  What  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ? 
Assist  yourself  by  a  firequent  perusal  of  the  entdtaining  moral- 
ists :  Hare  recourse  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination 
of  Lucian,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  Seneca,  the  gai- 
ety of  Montaigne,  the  sublimity  of  Shaftesbury.  Moral  pre- 
cepts, so  couched,  strike  deep,  and  fortify  the  mind  against  the 
illusions  of  passion.  But  trust  not  altogether  to  external  aid  : 
By  habit  and  study  acquire  that  philosophical  temper  which 
both  gives  for^  to  reflection,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of 
your  happijn^  independent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  disor- 
derly passions,  and  tranquilUzes  the  mind.  Despise  not  these 
helps ;  but  confide  not  too  much  in  them  neither ;  unless  nature 
has  been  favourable  mthe  temper,  with  which  she  has  endowed 
you. 

NOTE  [H.]p.2l5. 

iTisasayingofMennader,  Etf^^  t(mrmrm  ^T  m^  u  lexmrru  9m 
OffiiH  ymtr  «».  Mea  apud  Stobaeum.  li  i$  not  in  thepmofr  even 
qf  God  to  nuike  a  polite  soldier.  The  contrary  observation, 
with  regard  to  the  manners  of  soldiers  takes  place  in  our  days, 
Thb  seems  to  me  a  presumption,  that  the  ancients  owed  all  their 
lelinement  and  civility  to  books  and  study;  for  which,  indeed, 
a  sokiier's  life  is  not  so  well  calculated.  Company  and  the 
world  is  their  sphere.  And  if  there  be  any  politeness  to  be 
learned  from  company,  they  will  certainly  have  a  considerable 
share  of  it. 


NOTE  [1.]  p.  215. 

Though  all  mankind  have  a  strong  propensity  to  religion  at 
cfftain  tiroes  and  in  cerUin  dispositions^  yet  arethere  few  or 
2n  2 
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NOTE  [D.)  p.  lOP. 

Tirt  ortlors  formed  the  tast^  ef  the  Athenjan  fMc^le,  not  tkie 
people  of  the  orators.  Gorgimg  Leominos  was  very  taking  wiA 
themi  UU  they  becaant  ^uainted  with  a  better  nanoer.  Hit 
Agtireft  of  ^)eechj  says  Diodortrt  Sitfuhis^  his  antithtwi,  his 
tfMnx§i,  his  ^mnxtwm,  which  are  now  despisedy  had  a  greai  ef- 
fect upon  the  audience.  Lib.  xii.  p.  106.  ex  etUiione  Hhod. 
It  is  in  vain  therefore  for  modem  orators  to  plead  the  taste  of 
their  hearers  a3  an  apology  ibr  their  lame  performances.  It 
would  be  strange  prejudice  in  farour  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow 
a  British  paiiiament  to  be  naturally  superior  m  judgment  and 
delicacy  to  an  Athenian  mob. 


NOTE  [R]  p.  12(J. 

If  it  be  asked  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  (bregoing  prin- 
ciples the  happiness,  riches,  and  good  policy  of  the  Chinese,  who 
haTf  always  been  goremed  by  a  raonardi,  and  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  a  free  government;  I  woold  answer,  tkat 
though  the  Chinese  gorermnent  be  a  pure  monarchy,  k  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  absolute.  This  proceeds  from  a  pecnHaiity 
in  the  situation  of  that  country  :  They  have  no  neighboure,  e:^ 
cept  the  Tartars,  ftt>m  whom  they  were,  in  some  measure^ 
secured,  at  least  seemed  to  be  sectired,  by  their  famous  waH, 
ted  by  the  great  superiority  of  then'  ntraibers.  By  this  mean% 
military  dradpline  has  ahfrays  been  much  neglected  amongst 
them ;  and  their  standing  Itn'ces  are  mere  militia  of  the  worst 
kind,  mid  unfit  to  soppress  any  general  insurrection  in  countries 
so  extremely  pv^kms.  The  sni-ord,  tberefbfe,  may  pn>perly  be 
saki  to  be  alwajrs  m  the  hands  of  the  people ;  which  is  a  sufhcient 
restraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  lay  his  mmmdariM, 
or  governors  of  provinces,  under  the  restraim  of  general  laws,  in 
•rder  to  prevent  those  rebellion^,  which  we  leaxn  from  lastory 
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to  k^e  been  ao  ^'•i^^ieat  and  dangioxous  in  that  govermnent. 
Perbai^  a  puTQ  mooarcby  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence 
ag^iQst'foreign  enemies^  would  be  the  best  of  aU  govemmenta, 
as  haying  both  the  tranquillity  attendh^  kingly  power,  and  the 
roadevation  and  libeity  olbp^nilar  aasemblies* 


.  .NOTE  [FO  p.  179. 
■  i  I 
Were  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  phUoaophical,  I  ahouU 
remind  my  reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  auppoaed  to  be 
fully  pro?ed  in  modem  times,  "  That  tastes  and  colours,  and 
' "  all  other  sensible  quaUtiet,  lie  not  in  the  bodies^  but  merely 
**  in  the  senses."  The  case  is  the  same  with  beauty  and  de* 
fonnity,  yirtue  and  vice..  This  .doctrine  bowers,  takes  off  no 
more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  quitlities,  than  from  that  of 
the  iimner ;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or 
moralists.  Though  colours  were  allowed  to  lie  only  in  the  eye, 
would  dyers  or  paintisrs  ever  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed? 
There  is  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  senses  and  feelings  of 
mankind,  to  make  all  these  qualities  the  objects  of  art  and  rea- 
son ing»  and  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  life  and  manners. 
And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  discovery  above-menti(»aed  in  natu- 
ral phik)sophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  action  and  conduct;  why 
should  a likedisoavery  m  moral  philosop^  make  any  akeratkm? 

NOTE  [G.]  p.  191. 

The  Sceptic,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  faff,  when  he 
limits  all  phiksophkal  topics  and  reflections  to  these  two.  There 
seem  to  be  others,  whose  truth  is  undeniable,  and  whose  natural 
tendency  is  to  tranquillize  and  soflen  all  the  passions.  Philoso- 
phy greedily  seioes  these;  studies  them,  weighs  them,  commits 
them  to  the  memory,  and  familiarizes  them  to  the  mind:  And 
^ir  iaAnence  on  tempers,  which  are  thoughtful^  gentle,  and 
mdderate»  may  be  considerable.  But  what  is  their  influence, 
you  will  say,  if  the  temper  be  antecedently  disposed  afbr  the 

VOL.  I.  '   2  N 
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lor  €Ter  be  actuated  by  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  and  a  perse- 
cuting spirit. 

Tbe  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  lerious ;  and  this  b  the 
character  required  of  priests,  which  confines  them  to  strict  rules 
of  decency,  and  commonly  prevents  irregularity  and  intemper- 
ance amongst  them.  The  gaiety,  much  less  the  exceoes  of 
pleasure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body ;  and  this  virtue  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  which  they  owe  to  their  profession.  In  re- 
ligions, indeed,  founded  on  speculative  principles,  and  whete 
public  discourses  make  a  part  of  religious  service,  it  may  abo 
he  supposed  that  the  clergy  will  have  a  considerable  Aait  in 
the  learning  of  the  times ;  though  it  is  certain  that  their  taste 
in  eloquence  will  always  be  greater  than  their  proficiency  in 
reasoning  and  philosophy.  But  whoever  possesses  the  other 
noble  virtues  of  humanity,  meekness,  and  moderation,  as  very 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature  or 
reflection,  not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 

It  was  no  had  ejqpedient  in  the  old  Romans,  for  preventing 
the  strong  eflect  of  the  priestly  ch^nracter,  to  make  it  a  law,  that 
no  one  should  be  received  into  the  sacerdotal  office,  till  he  was 
past  fifty  years  of  age.  Dion.  HaL  lib.  t.  The  living  a  layman 
till  that  age,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  the  character. 

NOTE  [K.]  p.  216. 

Caesar  (de  Belio  Gallico,  lib.  }.)  says,  that  the  Gallic  horKs 
were  very  good,  the  German  very  hwl.  We  find  in  Kb.  viL 
that  be  was  obliged  to  mount  some  German  cavalry  with  GalKc 
horses.  At  present  no  part  of  Europe  has  so  bad  horses  of  all 
kinds  as  France :  But  Germany  abounds  with  excellent  war 
horses.  This  may  beget  a  little  suspicion,  thai  even  anhnak 
depend  not  on  the  climate ;  but  on  the  difierent  breeds,  and  on 
the  dcill  and  care  in  rearing  them.  The  north  of  EnglNod 
abounds  in  the  best  horses  of  all  kinds  which  are  perhaps  in  the 
world.  In  the  neighbouring  counties,  north  side  of  the  Tweed, 
no  good  horses  of  any  kmd  are  to  be  met  with,     Strabo,  h*b.  ii 
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rejects,  in  a  great  measure^  the  influence  of  climates  upon  men. 
All  is  custom  and  education,  says  he.  It  is  not  from  nature, 
that  the  Atheniaas  are  learned,  the  Lacedemonians  ignorant, 
and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are  still  nearer  neighbours  to  the  for- 
mer. Eren  the  difference  of  animals,  he  adds,  depends  not  on 
ylimatfti 


NOTE  [L.]  p.  219. 

A  SMALL  sect  or  society  amidst  a  greater,  are  commonly  most 
regular  in  their  morals ;  because  they  are  more  remarked,  and 
the  faults  of  individuals  draw  dishonour  on  the  whole.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  superitition  and  preju- 
dices of  tlie  large  society  are  so  strong  as  to  throw  an  infamy  on 
the  smaller  society,  independent*  of  their  morals.  For  in  that 
case,  having  no  character  cither  to  save  or  gain,  they  become 
careless  of  their  behaviour,  except  among  tfiemselves. 

NOTE  [M.]  p.  222. 

I  AM  apt  to  suspect  the  Negroes  to  be  naturally  inferior  to  the 
Whites.  There  scarcely  ever  was  a  civilised  nation  of  tliat 
complexion,  nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action 
or  speculation.  No  ingenious  manufactures  amongst  them,  no 
arts,  no  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  rude  and  bar- 
barous of  the  Whites,  such  as  the  antient  Germans,  the  present 
Tartars,  have  still  sooKthing  eminent  about  them,  in  their  va* 
lour,  form  of  government,  or  some  other  particular.  Such  a 
uniform  and  constant  difference  could  not  happen,  in  so  many 
countries  and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  original  distinc- 
tion between  these  breeds  of  men»  Not  to  mention  our  colonies 
there  are  N^;ro  slaves  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  of  whom  BOoe 
ever  discovered  any  symptoms  of  ingenuity ;  though  low  peo- 
ple, without  education,  will  start  up  amongst  us,  and  distinguish 
themselves  in  every  profession.  In  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk 
of  one  N^gro  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning ;  but  it  is  likely  h# 
is  admired  for  slender  accomplishments,  like  a  parrot  wh» 
speaks  a  few  words  plainly. 
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NOTE  [N,]  p-  236. 

Paintbss  make  no  scruple  of  npreaentiDg  distres  and  xaam 
as  well  as  aay  other  passion :  But  they  seem  noi  to  direll  so 
much  on  these  melancholy  afiections  as  the  poets,  who,  thoo^ 
they  copy  every  motion  of  the  human  breast,  yet  pass  quickly 
over  the  agreeable  sentiments.  A  painter  represents  only  one 
instant;  andif  that  be  passionate  enough;  it  is  sure  to  afiect  and 
delight  the  spectator :  But  nothing  can  furnish  to  the  poet  a 
variety  of  scenes  and  incidents  and  sentimenis  except  distress 
terror,  or  anxiety  Complete  joy  and  satisfaction  is  attended 
with  security,  and  leaves  no  farther  room  for  action. 


NOTE  [O.]  p.  275. 

Th£  more  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all 
their  neighbours :  and  in  old  Latin,  the  term  haais,  expressed 
both  a  stranger  and  an  enemy.  This  is  remarked  by  Ciceio ; 
but  by  him  is  ascribed  to  the  humanity  of  his  ancestors,  who 
softened,  as  mudi  as  possible,  the  denomination  of  an  enemy, 
by  calling  him  by  the  same  appellatioii  which  signified  a 
stranger.  De  Off*  lib,  iL  it  is  however  much  more  probable, 
from  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  those  people 
was  so  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  sttangers  as  enemies, 
and  call  them  by  the  same  name.  It  is  not,  besides,  consistent 
with  the  most  common  maxims  of  policy  of  of  nature,  that  any 
state  shottfcl  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or 
preserve  any  such  sentimOnts  fbr  them  as  the  Roman  orator 
would  ascribe  to  his  aapestora.  Not  to  mentimi,  that  the  early 
Romans  really  exercised  piracy,  as  We  learn  from  their  fitst 
treaties  with  Carthage,  preaetred  by  Polybius,  lib.  iii.  and  con* 
seqoently,  like  the  Sallee  and  Algerine  rovers,  were  actually  at 
war  with  most  nations,  and  a  sttunger  and  an  cneimy  were  wiih 
them  ahnost  synonymous. 
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NOTE  [P.]  p.  300. 

A  PRIVATE  soldier  in  the  Roman  infantry  had  a  denanuB  a- 
day,  somewhat  l^ss  thaneightpence.  The  Roman  emp<*ror^  had 
commonly  25  legions  in  pay,  which,  allowing  5000  men  to  a 
legion,  miakes  125,000.  Tacit.  Arm,  lib.  iv.  It  is  true,  there 
were  also  anxiliaries  to  the  legions ;  but  their  numbers  are  un- 
certain as  well  as  their  pay.  To  consider  only  the  legionaries, 
the  pay  of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed  1,600,000  p>unds. 
Now,  the  parliament  in  the  last  war  commonly  allowed  for  the 
fleet  2,500,000.  We  have  therefore  900,000  over  for  the  of- 
ficers and  other  expences  of  the  Roman  legions.  There  8c*^m 
to  have  been  but  few  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  in  comporl.^n 
of  what  are  employed  in  all  our  modem  troops,  exec  pi  S4>me 
Swiss  corps.  And  these  officers  had  very  small  pay  :  A  centu- 
rion, for  instance,  only  double  a  common  soldier.  Anu  as  the 
soldiers  from  their  pay  (Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i.)  bought  their  own 
clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage ;  this  must  al:,o  diminish  con* 
siderably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  expensive 
was  that  mighty  government,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke  over  the 
world.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  more  natural  conclusion  from 
die  fo/tigoing  calculations.  For  money,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  as  great  plenty  at  Rome 
as  it  is  at  present  m  the  richest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

NOTE  [a.]  p.  305. 

These  fects  I  give  upon  the  authority  of  M.  du  Tot,  in  hk 
1UfUction$  PoNtiques,  an  author  of  reputation.  Though  I  must 
confess,  that  the  facts  which  he  advances  on  other  occasions,  are 
often  so  suspicious,  as  to  make  his  authority  less  in  this  matter. 
However,  the  general  observation,  that  the  augment'mg  of  the 
money  in  France  does  not  at  first  proportionably  augment  the 
prices,  is  certainly  just 

By  the  bye,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  reasons  which 
can  be  given,  for  a  gradual  and  universal  increase  of  the  deno* 
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miaation  of  money,  though  it  has  been  entirely  orerlooked  in 
all  those  Tolumes  which  have  been  written  on  that  question  by 
Melon  du  Tot,  and  Paris  de  Vcrftey.  Were  all  our  money,  fiwr 
instance,  lecoined,  and  a  penny's  worth  of  silrer  taken  from 
every  shilling,  the  new  shilling  would  probably  purchase  erery 
thing  that  could  have  been  bought  by  the  ok! ;  the  prices  of 
every  thing  would  thereby  be  insensibly  diminished ;  foreign 
trade  enlivened ;  and  domestic  industry,  by  the  circuhtkm  pf  a 
great  number  of  pounds  and  shillings,  would  receive  some  in- 
crease and  encouragement  In  executing  such  a  project,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  the  new  shilling  pass  for  24  halfpence, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  illusion,  and  to  make  it  be  taken  for  the 
same.  And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  silver  begins  to  be  requisite, 
by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  shillings  and  sixpences,  it  may 
be  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King 
William's  reign,  when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  to  the  old 
standard. 

NOTE  [R.]  p.  33S. 

It  must  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  disooorse, 
wherever  I  speak  of  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always  its  pro- 
portional level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  industry,  and  skiU, 
which  is  in  the  several  states.  And  I  assert,  that  where  these 
advantages  are  double,  triple,  quadruple,  to  what  they  are  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  the  money  infallibly  will  also  be  double, 
triple,  and  quadruple.  The  only  circumstance  that  can  obstruct 
the  exartnc^  of  these  proportions,  is  the  expence  of  transporting 
the  commofliries  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  this  expence 
1%  mmt*iltnt'^  unequal.  Thus  the  com,  cattle,  cheese,  butter  of 
D(!jrbyjthm%  ^tannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  so  much  as  the 
manufacturr^i  of  London  draw  the  money  of  Derbyshire.  But 
lllii  objection  ts  only  a  seeming  one :  For  so  far  as  the  transport 
nf  oommodiiies  is  expensive,  so  for  is  the  communication  be- 
orreti  liH'  plmces  obstructed  and  imperfect. 


& 
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NOTE  [S.]  p.  384. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  17,000. 
These  make  a  figure  at  present  on  their  income ;  but  in  case  of 
a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  instant,  become  the  lowest, 
as  well  as  the  most  wretched  of  the  people.  The  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility  is  much  better 
rooted ;  and  would  render  the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever 
we  com^  to  that  extremity.  One  would  incline  to  assign  to  this 
event  a  very  near  period,  such  as  half  a  century,  had  not  our 
fathers'  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  fallacious, 
by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit  so  much  beyond  all  reason- 
able expectation.  When  the  astrologers  in  France  were  every 
year  fbreteUing  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  "  These  fellows,"  says 
he,  '*  must  be  right  at  last''  We  shall,  therefore,  be  more 
cautious  than  to  assign  any  precise  date ;  and  shall  content  our* 
selves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in  general    v 

NOTE  [T.]  p.  398. 

CoLusffVLLA  says,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  that  in  Egypt  and  Africa 
the  bearing  of  twins  was  frequent,  and  rven  customary ;  gemini 
partus  famliares,  ac  pane  solermes  sunt.  If  this  was  true,  there 
is  a  physical  difference  both  in  countries  and  ages.  For  travel- 
lers make  no  such  remarks  on  these  countries  at  present  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  northern  nations  more 
prolific.  As  those  two  countries  were  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  is  difficult,  though  not  altogether  absurd,  to  suppose 
diat  such  a  man  as  Columella  might  be  mistaken  with  regard  l» 
them. 

NOTE  [U.]  p.  404v 

EpisT  122.  The  inhuman  sports  exhibited  at  Rome,  may 
justly  be  considered  too  as  an  eflfect  of  the  people's  contempt 
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for  slaves,  and  was  also  a  great  cause  of  thei^eneral  inhumanity 
of  their  princes  and  ruletB.  Who  can  read  the  accxxoitB  of  the 
amphitheatrical  entertainments  without  horror  ?  Or  who  is  sur- 
prised, that  the  emperors  should  treat  that  peojple  in  the.  same 
way  the  people  treated  their  inferioiv  ?  One's  humanity  is  aft 
to  renew  the  barbarous  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  people  had 
but  one  neck :  A  man  could  almost  be  pleased,  by  a  single 
blow,  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  race  of  mozuters.  You  may  thank 
God,  says  the  author  above  cited,  (epiu,  7. J  addressing  himself 
to  the  Roman  people,  that  you  have  a  master,  (to  wit,  the  mild 
and  merciful  Nero)  who  is  incapable  of  learning  cruelty  fimn 
your  example.  This  was  qx>ke  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ; 
but  he  fitted  them  very  well  afterwards ;  and,  no  doubt,  was 
considerably  improved  by  the  sight  of  the  barbarous  objects^  to 
which  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accustomed 

NOTE  [X.]  p.  407. 

As  9ervus  was  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  vena  of  the  species 
without  any  correlative,  this  forms  a  strong  presumption,  that 
the  latter  were  by  fair  the  least  numerous.  It  is  an  univeisal 
observation  which  we  may  form  upon  language,  that  where  two 
related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  proportion  to  each  other,  in 
numbers,  rank,  or  consideration,  there  are  always  correlative 
terms  invented,  which  answer  to  both  the  partB^  and  express 
their  mutual  relaticm.  If  they  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other, 
the  term  is  only  invented  for  the  less,  and  marks  its  distinctioB 
from  the  whole.  Thus  nuui  and  womum,  mtuut  and  9ervmu» 
father  and  spa,  prince  and  suljfectt  itranger  and  eititem,  are  cor- 
relative terms.  But  the  words  seamen,  carpenter,  smiik,  taikfj 
&c.  have  no  correspondent  terms^  which  express  those  who 
are  no  seamen,  no  carpenters,  &c  Languages  differ  very  much 
with  regard  to  the  particular  words  where  this  distinction  ob- 
tains; andmay  thence  afford  very  strong  inferences  ooocenung 
the  manners  and  customs  of  different  nations.  The  military 
government  of  the  Roman  emperon  had  exalted  the  soldiery  so 
high,  that   they  balanced  ail  the  other  orders  of  the  state. 
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limcB  ifUki  m^pag&mthee^nat  T^\xf€  vans;  adiiiig^tHl 
then,  unknown  to  ancient,  and  still  so  to  modem  lan^tfiges. 
Modem  superstition  exalted  the  clergy  so  high,  that  they  over- 
balanced the  whole  state :  Hence  xr^fi^  and  kuty  are  terms  op- 
posed in  all  modem  languages ;  tod  in  these  alone.  And  from 
the  same  principles  I  infer,  that  if  the  number  of  slares  bought 
by  the  Romans  from  foreign  countries,  had  not  extremely  ex- 
ceeded those  which  were  bred  at  home,  vema  would  have  had 
a  correlatiTe,  whidi  would  have  expressed  the  former  species  of 
slaves.  But  these,  it  would  seem»  composed  the  main  body  of 
the  ancient  slaves,  and  the  latter  were  but  a  few  eacceptions. 


NOTE  [Y.)  p.  410. 

**  NoH  temere  ancilks  e^  rd  causa  comparantorutpariant.'' 
Digeai.  lib.  v.  tii.  S.  dt  hand,  petit,  kx.  27.  The  followmg 
texts  are  to  the  same  purpose,  '<  Spadoncmmorbosum  non  esi^ 
''  neque  vitiosum,  verius  mihi  videtur ;  sed  sanum  esse,  sicuti 
*'  ilium  qui  unum  testiculum  habet,  qui  etiara  generare  potest." 
^'  Digest,  lib.  it.  tit.  t.  de  ctdititio  edicto,  lex.  6.  §  2.  Sin  autem 
"  quis  ita  spado  sit»  ut  tam  necessaria  pars  corporis  penitus  absit, 
«  morbosus  est."  Id.  kx  7.  His  impotence,  it  seems,  was 
only  regarded  so  fsff  as  his  health  or  life  might  be  affected  by 
it.  In  other  respects^  he  was  full  as  valuable.  The  same  rea- 
soning is  employed  with  regard  to  female  slaves.  ^  Quaeritur 
"  de  ea  muliere  quae  senior  mortuos  pant,  an  morbosa  sit?  et 
"  ait  Sabinus,  si  vulvae  vitio  hoc  contingit,  morbosam  esse." 
Id.  /er  1 4.  It  has  even  been  doubted,  whether  a  woman  pre^^ 
nant  was  morbid  or  vitiated ;  and  it  is  determined,  that  she  is 
sound,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  her  d&pring,  but  because 
it  is  the  natural  part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  children.  "  Si 
''  mulier  prsegnans  venerit,  inter  omnes  convenit  sanain  earn  esse. 
''  Maximum  enim  ac  prsecipauni  munus  fbeminarum  accipere 
*'  ac  tueri  conceptum.  Puerperam  quoque  sanara  esse^  si  mo- 
••  do  nihil  extrinsecni  accedit,  quod  corpus  ejus  in  aliquam  va- 
^  letutfinem  immitteret    De  sterili  Coelius  distinguereTrebati- 
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''  om  dicity  at  li  natttra  sterilif  nt,  iana  sit;  a  vitio  ooqioris, 
"  oomn."    Id. 


NOTE  [Z.]  p.  416. 

Thb  practice  of  leaving  great  sams  of  money  to  friends,  tfaoogli 
one  had  near  relations,  was  common  in  Greece  as  well  as 
Rome;  as  we  may  gather  from  Lucian.  This  practice  pre- 
Tuls  much  less  in  modem  times;  and  Ben  Johnson's  Volponb 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  extracted  from  ancient  authors,  and 
suits  better  the  manners  of  those  times. 

It  may  justly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  divorces  in  Rome 
was  another  discouragement  to  marriage.  Such  a  practice  fwe- 
▼ents  not  quarrels  from  humour,  but  rather  increases  them; 
and  occasions  also  those  from  interest,  which  are  much  more 
dangerous  jand  destructive.  See  farther  on  this  head.  Part  L 
Essay  XVIII.  Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  andeuts 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration*  as  of  some  momenL 

NOTE  [AA.]  p.  420. 

Plin.  lib.  xriii.  cap.  $.  The  same  author,  in  cap.  6.  sayi» 
Verumque  fatentibus  iat(fundia  perdidere  Italiam;  jam  vera  <t 
prorincias.  Sex  domi  semissem  Africa  possidebant,  cum  hueffe- 
cit  eo$  Nero  princeps.  In  this  view,  the  barbarous  butchery 
committed  by  the  first  Roman  emperors,  was  not,  perhaps,  so 
destructive  to  the  public  as  we  may  imagine.  These  neter  ceased 
till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  illustrious  families,  which 
had  enjoyed  the  plunder  of  the  world,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  republig.  The  new  nobles  who  rose  in  their  place  were  le«s 
splendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacit    Ann,  lib.  tiL  cap,  55. 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  426. 

We  shall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  alone  a  few 
sacves,  which  paswd  in  the  coune  of  sixty  year^  duringthe 
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iUiibig  age  0f  Greece.  There  were  banished  from  Sybaris 
500  of  the  nobkfl  and  their  partizans;  lib*  m^p.  77.  ex  edit. 
RkodonuamL  Of  Chians,  600  citizens  banished ;  lib.  xiii.  p. 
VSQ*  At  jEphesus,  340  killed,  1000  banished ;  lib.  xiii.  p.  223. 
Of  Cyv^aofl^  500  nobles  killed,  all. the  rest  banished;  lib.  xir. 
p.  263.  The  Corinthians  killed  120,  banished  500 ;  lib.  xiv. 
p.  304.  Phaebidas  the  Spartan  banished  300  Bseotians;  lib. 
X?.  p.  342.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians,  democracies 
wei€  restored  in  many  cities;,  and  severe  vengeance  taken  of  the 
nobler,  after  the  Greek  manner.  But  matters  did  not  end  there. 
For  the  banished  nobles,  returning  in  many  places,  butchered 
their  adversaries  at  Phialss,  in  Corinth,  in  Megara,  in  Phliasia. 
In  this  last  place  they  killed  300  of  (he  people ;  but  these  again 
revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  noblest,  and  banished  the  rest; 
lib.  XV.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1400  banished,  besides  many  kil- 
led. The  banished  retired  to  Sparta  and  to  Pallantium :  The 
latter  were  delivered  up  to  their  countrymen,  and  all  killed ; 
lib.  XV.  p.  373.  Of  the  banished  from  Argos  and  Thebes,  there 
were  500  in  the  Spartan  army ;  id.  p.  374.  Here  is  a  de- 
tail of  the  most  remarkable  of  Agathocles'  cruelties  fixmi 
the  same  author.  The  people  before  his  usurpation  had  banish- 
ed 600  nobles;  lib.  19.  p.  055,  Ailenvanls  that  tyrant,  in 
concurrence  with  the  people,  killed  4000  nobles,  and  banished 
6000;  id.  p.  647.  He  killed  4000  people  at  Gela;  id.  p. 
741.  By  Agathocles'  brother  8000  banished  from  Sjrracuse ; 
lib.  XX.  p.  757.  The  inhabitants  of  .^Igesta,  to  the  number  of 
40,000,  were  killed,  man,  woman,  and  child ;  and  with  tor- 
tures, for  the  sake  of  their  money  ;  id.  p.  802.  All  the  rela- 
tions, to  wit,  Either,  brother,  children,  grandfather,  of  his 
LiHyan  army,  killed ;  id.  p.  803.  He  killed  7000  exiles  after 
capitulation;  id.  p.  816.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Agatho- 
clea  was  a  man  of  great  sense  and  courage,  and  b  not  to  be  sus- 
pected of  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his  age. 

NOTE  [CC]  p.  428. 

In  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  favour  of  the  people, 
he  enumerates  all  tiie  sums  he  had  expended.     When  x*f»rH 
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jlOmrais:  Upon  a  cbonifiaf  moL  20  mim;  mnif^wwmm,  6 
'minas;  «^^i-«npiy«*.  50  minM;  sn^M*  ^i^^  s  minas :  Sevta 
iifi:«R  rr.>  %*rchr  where  lie  spent  6  talents :  Taxes,  once  SO 
min-^v;  another  time  40 ;  yi^pMutMe^M.  i^minas;  x^fu^mtimm 
X^fm,  I5m\mei  m%iA^mx*fr^^  18  minag;  «my<riWMi,  wyiiMnf, 7 
minas ;  r^mfiu  ■^liXi^iwir.  1 5  minaa ;  «ex>***T*f  >  SO  minas :  la  the 
whole  ten  talents  38  minas.  An  immense  stun  for  an  Alheniaa 
fortune,  and  what  alone  would  be  esteemed  great  riches^  Oral. 
20.  It  is  true,  he  says,  the  law  did  not  oblige  him  absolutely 
to  be  at  so  much  expence,  not  above  a  fourUk.  But  without  the 
Irrour  of  the  people  nobody  was  so  much  as  safe ;  and  this  was 
the  only  way  to  gain  it.  See  farther,  orat,  24>.  depop.  sietu. 
In  another  place,  he  introduces  a  speaker,  who  says  that  he  had 
qpent  his  whole  fortune,  and  an  imm«[)seone,  eighty  talents,  for 
the  people;  Orat.  25.  de  Pirob.Etandri,  The  ^m^mmi,  or  stran- 
gers, find,  says  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  largely  enough  to 
the  people's  foncy,  that  they  have  reason  to  repent  it ;  OraL  SO. 
cojUf-a  PhiL  You  may  see  with  what  care  Demosthenes  d^ 
plays  his  expences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads  for  Inmsetf  de 
corona ;  and  how  he  ex^gerates  Midias'  stniginefls  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  his  accusation  of  that  crimkial.  All  this,  by  the  bye, 
u  a  mark  of  a  very  iniquitous  judicature :  And  yet  the  Atheniam 
valued  themselves  on  having  the  most  legal  and  regular  admi- 
nistration of  any  people  in  Greece. 


NOTE  [DD.]  p.  429. 

The  authorities  above  cited  are  all  historians^  orators^  and 
philosophers,  whose  testimony  is  unquestioned.  It  is  dangerous 
to  rely  upon  writers  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  satire.  What 
will  posterity,  for  instance,  infer  from  this  passage  of  Dk.  9«rifl? 
<' I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britahi),  by  die 
"  natives  called  Langdon  (London)  where  I  had  sojourned  some 
%  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  consist,  in  a  man* 
**  ner,  wholly  of  discoverers,  witnesses,  informers,  accusers, 
"  prosecutors,  evidences,  swearers^  togelfaer  with  tbsir  sewttal 
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"  sobflervient  and  sabaltem  inptruments^  all  under  the  colours, 
''  the  conduct,  and  psiy  of  ministers  of  state  and  their  deputies. 
*'  The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  workmanship  of 
"  those  persons,"  &c.  Gulliver* s  Travels,  Such  a  representation 
might  suit  the  government  of  Athens ;  not  that  of  England, 
which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modem  times,  for  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  liberty.  Yet  the  Doctor's  satire,  though  carried  to 
extremes,  as  is  usual  with  him,  even  beyond  other  satirical  writ- 
ers, dift  notalto^ther  want  an  object.  The  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, who  was  bis  friend,  and  of  the  same  party,  had  been  ba- 
nished a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  with  great  justice, 
but  without  such  proof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to  the  strict 
forms  of  common  law. 

NOTE  [EE.1  p.  438. 

In  general,  there  is  more  candour  and  sincerity  in  ancient  his- 
torians, but  less  exactness  and  care,  than  in  the  modems.  Our 
speculative  factions,  especially  those  of  religion,  throw  such  an 
illusion  over  our  minds,  that  men  seem  to  regard  impartiality  to 
their  adversaries  and  to  heretics  as  a  vice  or  weakness.  But  the 
commonness  of  books,  by  meai^  of  printing,  has  obliged  mo- 
dem historians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  contradictions  and 
incongruities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  a  good  writer ;  but  it  is 
with  pain  I  see  his  .narration  contradict,  in  so  many  particulars, 
the  two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all  Gr^k  history,  to  wit, 
Xenophon's  expedition,  and  Demosthenes'  orations.  Plutarch 
and  Appian  seem  scarce  ever  to  have  read  Cicero's  epistles. 

NOTE  [FF.]  p.  440. 

Flint,  lib.  vii.  cap.  25.  says,  that  Caesar  used  to  boast,  that 
there  had  fallen  in  battle  against  him  one  miHion  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  men,  besides  those  who  perished  i|i 
the  civil.frars.  It  is  not  probable  that  that  cQnqueror  could  ever 
preteiyl  to  be  ao  exact  in  his  computation.  B^t  allowing  the 
fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  Helvetii,  Germans,  and  Britons,  wbotft 
he  alaugbteredj  would  amount  to  near  a  half  of  the  number. 

VOL,  V  ?  • 
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NOTE  [GG.J  p.  444. 

We  are  toobsenre,  that  when  Dionysius  Halrcttmasslfciis  lAys, 
that  if  we  regard  the  antient  walls  of  Rome,  the  extent  of  that 
city  will  not  appear  greater  than  that  of  Athens ;  be  most  mean 
Hie  Acropolis  and  high  town  only.  No  ancient  anthdr  ev^ 
i^)eaksbf  the  Pyrsum,  Phalerus,  and  Monychia,  as  the  samb 
with  Athens.  Much  less  can  it  be  supposed,  that  Piopytfhfi 
would  consider  the  matter  in  that  light,  aft^  the  walls  of  Cvtoffii 
and  Pericles  were  (testroyed,  and  Athens  was  entirely  separated 
from  these  other  towns.  This  observation  destroys  all  Vossius' 
reasonings,  and  introduces  common  sense  idto  these  calculation! 

NOTE  [HH.]  p.  447. 

Demost.  contra  Left.  The  ^Athenians  brought  yearly  from 
Pontus  400,000  medinmi  or  bushels  of  com,  as  appeared  from 
the  custom-house  books.  And  thb  was  the  greater  part  dPthdr 
importation  of  com.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  strong  proof  that 
there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the  foregoing  passage  of  Adie- 
nsus.  For  Attica  itself  was  so  barren  of  com,  that  it  produced 
not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peasants ;  Tit  Liv.  Hb.  IztTiL 
cap.  6.  And  400,000  medimni  would  scarcely  feed  1 00,000 
tnen  during  a  twelvemonth.  Lucian,  in  hb  nnvighan  shetfota, 
says,  that  a  ship,  which,  by  the  dimensions  he  gives,  seeins  to 
have  been  about  the  size  of  our  third  rate%  carried  as  nttfdi  cotli 
as  would  maintain  all  Attica  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  perhaps 
Athens  was  decayed  at  that  time ;  and,  besides,  it  b  not  safe  to 
tmst  to  such  loose  rhetorical  calculations. 

NOTE  [IL]  p.  447. 

DiOD.  Sic  lib.  xvii.  When  Alexander  attacked  Thebe^  wt 
may  safely  conclude  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  pre- 
sent Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  spirk  df  xh$  Greeks* 
especially  of  the  Thebans,  will  never  suspect  that  any  of  them 
woufd  desert  their  country  when  it  was  reduced  to  sucheattreme 
peril  and  dbtress.  As  Alexander  took  the  tOWn  by  storm,  all 
^ose  who  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  ; 
and  they  amounted  only  to  6000  men.    Among  tlite  were 
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y  strangers  and  manumitted  slaves.  The  captives^  consist- 
iog  of  old  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves,  were  sold,  and 
they  amounted  to  30,000.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  free  citizens  in  Thebes,  of  both  siexes  and  all  ages,  were  near 
24,000;  the  strangers  and  slaves  about  12,000.  These  last, 
we  may  observe,  weise  somewhat  fewer  in  proportion  than  at 
Athens ;  as  is  reasonable  to  imagine  from  this  circumstance, 
that  Athens  was  a  town  of  more  trade  to  support  slaves,  and  of 
more  entertainment  to  allure  strangers.  Jt  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked, that  36,000  was  the  whole  number  of  people,  both 
in  the  city  of  Thebes  and  the  neighbouring  territoiy.  A  very 
moderate  number,  it  must  be  confessed ;  and  this  computation, 
being  founded  on  facts  which  appear  indisputable,  must  have 
great  weight  in  the  present  controversy.  The  above-men- 
lieoed-number  of  Rhodians,  too,  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island^  who  were  free,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

NOTE  [KK.]  p.  451. 

Stkabo,  lib.  v.  says,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  prohibited 
the  raising  houses  higher  than  seventy  feet  In  anothef  passage, 
lib.  xri.  he  speaks  of  the  houses  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high. 
See  also  to  the  same  purpose  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Aristides 
the  sophist,  in  his  oration  9h  iw^nrt,  says,  that  Rome  consisted  of 
cities  on  the  top  of  cities ;  and  that  if  one  were  to  spread  it  out, 
and  unfold  it,  it  would  cover  the  whole  surface  of  Italy.  Where 
an  author  indulges  himself  in  such  extravagant  declamations, 
and  gives  so  much  into  the  hyperbolical  style,  one  knows  not 
how  far  he  n^ist  be  reduced.  But  this  reasoning  seems  natural : 
If  Rome  was  built  in  so  scattered  a  manner  as  Diony&ius  says, 
and  ran  so  much  into  the  country,  there  must  have  been  very 
few  streets  where  the  houses  were  raised  so  high.  It  is  only 
for  want  of  room  that  any  body  buikls  in  that  iqconvcnient 
manner. 

NOTE  [LL]  p.  451. 

Lib*  ii.  epist  16.  lib.  v.  «pist  6.  It  is  true,  Pliny  there  de- 
scribes a  countrv-house :  But  since  that  was  the  idea  which  the 
ancients  formed  of  a  niiagnificent  and  convenient  building,  the 
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great  men  would  certainly  build  the  same  waj  in  town.  "  In 
*'  laxitatem  mris  excurnint/'  sAys  Seneca  of  the  rich  and  vo- 
luptuous, epist.  1 14*  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  tV.  cap.  4.  speak- 
ing of  Cincinnatus'  field  of  four  acres,  says,  "  Auguste  le  ha- 
*'  bitare  nunc  putat,  cujus  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cincin- 
'<  nati  rura  patuerant"  To  the  same  purpose  see  lib.  xxxTi. 
cap.  15.  also  lib.  xviii.  cap.  2. 

NOTE  [MM.]  p.  451. 

'<  MoENiA  ejus  (Roms)  collegere  ambitu  imperatoribus,  cen- 
"  soribusque  Vespasianis,  A.  U.  C.  828.  paas.  xiii.  MCC  com- 
**  plexa  monies  septem,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regiones  cjuatuordecim 
**  compita  earum  265.  Ejusdem  spatii  mensura,  cnrrente  a 
"  milliario  in  capite  Rom.  Fori  statnto,  ad  singulas  portas,  qu» 
"  sunt  hodie  numero  57,  ita  ut  duodecim  ports  semel  numeran- 

tur,  prsetereanturque  ex  veteribus  septem,  quse  esse  desierun^ 
"  efficit  passuum  per  directum  30,775.  Ad  extrema  yero  tec* 
^  torum  cum  castris  prstoris  ab  eodem  Milliario,  per  Ticosom* 
"  nium  viarum,  mensura  collegit  paulo  amplius  septuaginta 
"  millia  passuum.  Quo  si  quis  altiiudinem  tectorum  addat,  dig- 
"  nam  profecto,  sestimationem  concipiat,  fateaturque  nullias 
"  urbis  magnitudinem  in  toto  orbe  potuiase  ei  comparari." 
Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  best  manuscripts  of  Pliny  read  the  passages  as  hers 
cited,  and  fix  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thiiteen 
miles.  The  question  is.  What  Pliny  means  by  30,775  paces, 
and  how  that  number  was  formed  ^  The  manner  in  which  I 
conceive  it  is  this.  Rome  was  a  semicircular  area  of  thirteen 
miles  circumference.  The  Forum,  and  consequently  the  MilU- 
arium,  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
circular area.  Though  there  were  thirty-seven  gates  to  Romf, 
yet  only  twelve  of  them  had  straight  streets,  leading  from  them 
to  the  Milliarium^  Pliny*  therefore,  having  assigned  the  cir- 
cumference of  Rome,  and  knowing  that  that  alone  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of  its  surface,  uses  this  &r-« 
ther  method.  He  supposes  all  the  stre^t^,  leading  from  th^ 
JAiUianum  to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  l^d  together  into  on« 
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straight  line,  and  supposes  we  run  along  that  line,  so  as  to  count 
each  gate  once :  In  which  case,  he  says,  that  ihe  whole  Kne  is 
30,775  paces :  or,  in  other  words,  tbat*^eaeh  street  or  radius  of 
the  seqiicircular  area  is  upon  an  average  two  miles  and  a  half; 
and  the  whole  length  of  Rome  is  five  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  half  as  much,  besides  the  scattered  suburbs. 

P^re  Hardouin  understands  this  passage  in  the  same  manner, 
with  regard  to  the  laying  together  the  several  streets  of  Rome 
into  one  line,  in  order  to  dompose  30,775  paces :  But  then  he 
supposes  that  streets  led  from  the  Milliarium  to  every  gate,  and 
that  no  street  exceeded  800  paces  in  length.  But,  lit,  A  semi- 
circular area,  whose  radius  was  only  800  paces,  could  never 
have  a  circumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  compass  of  Rome 
as  assigned  by  Pliny.  A  radius  of  two  miles  and  a  half  forms 
very  nearly  that  circumferekice.  2d,  There  is  an  absurdity  in 
supposing  a  city  so  built  as  to  have  streets  running  to  its  centre 
from  every  gate  in  its  circumference :  These  streets  must  inter- 
fere as  they  approach.  3d,  This  diminishes  too  much  from  the 
greatness  of  antient  Rome,  and  reduces  that  city  below  even 
Bristol'or  Rotterdam. 

The  sense  which  Vossius,  in  his  Ohservationes  variae,  puts  on 
this  passage  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme.  One 
manuscript  of  no  authority,  instead  of  thirteen  miles,  has  as- 
signed thirty  miles  for  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  And 
Vossius  understands  this  only  of  the  curvilinear  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference ;  supposing  that,  as  the  Tyber  formed  the  diameter, 
there  were  no  walls  built  on  that  side.  But,  Ist,  This  reading 
is  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  almci^t  all  the  manuscripts.^  2d,  Why 
should  Pliny,  a  concise  writer,  repeat  the  compass  of  the  waUs 
of  Rome  in  two  successive  sentences  ?  3d,  Why  repeat  it  with 
so  sensible  a  variation  ?  4th,  What  is  the  meaning  of  Pliny's 
mentioning  twice  the  Milliarium,  if  a  line  was  measured  that 
had  no  dependence  on  the  Milliarium  ?  5th,  Aurelian's  wall 
is  said  by  Vopsicus  to  have  been  drawn  laxiore  amhitu,  and  to 
have  comprehended  all  the  buildings  and  suburbs  on  the  north 
ude  of  the  Tyber ;  yet  its  compass  was  only  fifty  miles ;  and 
even  here  critics  suspect  some  mistake  or  corruption  in  the  text; 
2o  3 
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since  the  waHs  which  remaiD,  and  which  are  tuppoted  to  be  the 
Kune  with  Aurelian's,  exceeds  not  twelve  miles.  It  is  not  fM«- 
beble  that  Rome  woaki  -dhiNnish  from  Augustus  to  Aurehao. 
It  remained  still  the  capital  of  the  sane  empire;  »d  none  ef 
the  civil  wars  in  that  long  period,  except  the  tumults  an  the 
death  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus  ever  afiected  the  city.  Cars- 
calla  is  said  hy  Auretius  Victor  to  have  increased  Rosie. 
<kh,  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildingswhich  mark  mj 
Buoh  greatness  of  Rome.  Vosstus*  reply  to  this  objection  aeems 
absurd :  That  the  rubbish  would  s'mk  sixty  or  seventy  feet  un- 
der ground.  It  appears  from  Spartian  ftii  viia  Stveri)  that  the 
fbe  mile^stone  in  via  Lavieana  was  out  of  the  cky.  7^,  Olym- 
piodorus  and  Pvblius  Victor  fix  the  number  <ff  houses  in  RoBie 
to  be  betwixt  forty  and  My  thousand.  8th,  The  vefy  extra- 
Taganoes  of  the  consequences  drawn  l^  this  critic,  as  weH  as 
Lipsias,  if  they  be  necessary,  destroys  the  foundation  en  which 
they  are  grounded :  That  Rome  contained  fourteen  miHions  of 
inhabitants ;  whHe  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  contains  only 
five,  according  to  his  computation,  &c. 

The  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  have  affixed  abovtf 
to  the  passage  of  Piiny,  seems  to  lie  in  this,  That  PliBy,  after 
mentioning  the  thirty -seven  gates  of  Rome,  assigns  only  a  rea- 
son for  suppressing  the  seven  old  ones,  and  says  nothing  <»f  the 
eighteen  gates;  the  streets  leading  from  which  terminated,  ac- 
cording to  my  opinion,  before  they  reached  the  Fiwum.  Bat 
as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfectly  Imew  the 
disposition  of  the  streets,  it  is  not  strange  he  should  taise  a  cir- 
« Tumstancc  for  granted,  which  was  so  faamhar  lo  overy  body. 
1  Vrhaps,  too,  many  of  thes^  gates  led  to  wharfe  upon  the  nx^er. 

NOTE  [NN.]  p.  i53. 

Q  UiNTus  Cumus  says,  its  walls  were  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, when  founded  by  Alexander;  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Strabo, 
who  tn  welled  to  Alexandria,  as  weH  as  Diedorus  Siculas,  says  it 
was  sea  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^£>*  ^^  ^  ■'^^  places  ahoot  a  mile 
bfoad ;  .  ^*  x*"-  Pliny  said  it  resembled  a  M aoedonian  cas- 
\  stret.  ^"g  ®"^  '■  *^  comers;  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  Notwith- 
"ling  thi    *  ^"^  ^^  Alexandria,  which  seems  but  moderate. 


IKodonis  Siculos,  speaking  of  its  circuit  as  drawn  by  Alexander, 
(wl^oh  it  never  exceeded,  as  we  learn  irom  Ammianus  Marcel- 
llnus,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  16.)  siys  it  was  ^mft^  hwf ywwi,  txtremefy 
^^reat,  ibid.  Hie  reason  which  he  assigns  forits^upassing  all 
cities  in  the  worM  (for  be  excepts  not  Rome)  is,  that  it  contained 
S0p,000iree  inhabitants.  He  also  n^entions  the  revenues  of 
the  kings,  to-wit,  6000  talent^,  as  another  circumstance  to  the 
«une  paqMse :  No  such  mighty  sum  in  our  eye^  even  though 
.we  make  aUowance  for  the  diiferaBt  value  of  money.  What 
Aittbo  says  of  the  neighbounng  country,  means  only  that  it 
mm  well-peopled,  mt^fftm  mmxm.  Might  not  one  affirm,  with* 
out  any  great  hyperbole,  that  the  whole  banks  of  the  rivei^ 
from  Gravesend  to  Windsor,  are  one  city  ?  This  is  even  mow 
thanStcabosay^of  the  banks  of  the  Idee  Maerotis,  and  of  the 
canal  to  Caoopus.  It  is  a  vulgar  sayiog  in  Italy,  that  the  King 
.of  Sardinia  has4>ut  one  town  in  Piedmont ;  for  it  is  all  a  town. 
Agrippa,  in  Josep/ms  de  hella  Judaic,  lib,  ii.  cop,  16.  to  m^ke 
his  audience  comprehend  the  excessive  greatness  of  Alexandria, 
which  he  endeavours  to  magnify,  describes  only  the  compass 
of  the  city  as  drawn  by  Alexander.  A  clear  proof  that  the 
bulk,of  the  inhabitants  were  lodged  ther^  and  that  the  neigh- 
bouring country  >ras  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected 
about  all  gr«^  towns,  very  well  cultivated,  and  well  peopled. 

NOTE  [CO.]  p.  454. 

He  says  (in  Nerone,  cap.  30.)  that  a  portico  or  piassa  of  it 
was  3000  feet  Jong  ^  "  tanta  laxitas  ut  porticus  triplices  millia- 
*'  rias  haberet''  He  cannot  mean  three  miles.  For  the  whole 
extent  of  the  .house  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  was  not 
near  so  .great.  So  when  Vopisc  in  Aureliano  mentions  a  por- 
tico in  Sallust's  gardens,  which  he  CdXhporiicw  uUUiaritmis,  it 
mtist  be  understood  of  a  thousand  foet    So  also  Horace : 

«<  Nulla  deoeqipedit 
**  Metata  privatii  opacam 
*'  PortlcuB  escipiebat  Arcton."        lib.  ii.  Ode  15. 

So, also  in  lib.  i.  satyr  8. 

«  Mille  pedes  m  froate,  treceotos  cippus  in  a^m 
X  «t.  "  Hie  dabat" 
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NOTE  [PP.]  p.  464. 

It  appears  from  Caesar's  account,  that  the  Gauls  had  no  do* 
meiitic  slaves,  who  formed  a  difierent  order  from  the  Pkbes. 
The  whole  common  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  slaves  to  the 
nobility,  as  the  people  of  Poland  are  at  this  day :  And  a  noble- 
man of  Gaul  had  sometimes  ten  thousand  dependents  of  this 
kind.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  armies  were  composed  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  nobility.  An  army  of  100,000  noble- 
men, from  a  very  small  state,  is  incredible.  The  lighting  men 
among  the  Ilelvetii  were  the  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants;  a 
clear  proof  that  all  the  males  of  military  age  bore  arms.  See 
Caesar  de  bello  CtalL  lib.  t. 

We  may  remark,  that  Uie  numbers  in  Casar's  conmientaries 
can  be  more  depended  on  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  author, 
because  of  the  Greek  translalron,  which  still  remains,  and  wh|ch 
checks  the  Latin  original. 

NOTE  [Qaj  p.  466. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  lost  not  their  superiority  orcr 
the  Gauls  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  till  the  Roman 
dominion  turned  the  latter  from  arms  to  agriculture  and  cinl 
life.  See  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  That  author,  in  several  places,  re- 
peats the  observation  concerning  the  improvement  arising 
from  the  Roman  arts  and  civility  :  and  he  lived  at  the  time 
when  the  change  was  new,  and  would  be  more  sensible.  So 
also  Pliny :  '<  Quis  enim  non  communibato  orbe  terrarum,  ma- 
"jestatc  Romani  imperii,  profecisse  vitam  putet,  commercio 
"  rerum  ac  societate  festee  pads,  omniaque  etiam,  qu»  occulta 
"  antea  fuerant,  in  promiscuo  usu  facta.  Lib.  xiv.  prcem.  Nn- 
'"  mine  drum  electa  (speaking  of  Italy)  quae  ccelum  ipsum 
*•  dart  us  face  ret,  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  ritusqoe  molliret, 
"  ct  tot  pripuliirum  discordes,  ferasque  linguas  sermonis  com- 
**  mercio  coiiti-aheret  ad  colk)quia,  et  humanitatem  homini  daret; 
^*  breviterT|iR%  una  cunctarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  (ie- 

rm  ;'*  lib.  iu  cap.  5.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  to  this  pur- 
ihim  Uic  following  passage  from  TertuUian,  who  lived 
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about  the  age  of  Sevenis.  <^  Cert^  quidem  ipse  orbis  impromtu 
'^  est,  cuitior  de  die  et  instractior  pri^tino.  Omnia  jam  pervia, 
**  omnia  nota^  omnia  negotlosa.  Solitudinerfamosas  retro  fundi 
**  amoenissimi  obliteraTerunt,  silvas  arva  domuerunt,  feras  pe- 
"  cora  fugaverunt ;  arenae  seruntar,  saxa  panguntur,  paludes- 
"  eliquantur.  tantae  urbes,  quantte  non  caste  quondam.  Jam 
"  nee  insulae  horrent,  nee  seopuH  terrent ;  ubique  domus,  ubi- 
"  que  populus,  ubique  respubliea,  ubique  vita.  Suminom  tes- 
"  timonium  frequentise  humanee,  onerosi  sumus  mtindo,  Vix 
"  nobis  elementa  suffieiunt;  et  necessitates  aretiores,  et  querelas 
"  apud  omnes,  dum  jam  nos  natura  non  sustinet/'  De  anima, 
eap.  30.  The  air  of  rhetorie  and  declamation  which  appears 
in  this  passage  diminishes  somewhat  from  its  authority,  but 
does  not  entirely  destroy  it.  The  same  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  follow'mg  passage  of  Aristides  the  sophist,  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian.  "  The  whole  world,'*  says  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Romann,  "  seems  to  keep  one  holiday ; 
'*  and  mankind,  laying  aside  the  sword  which  they  formerly 
**  wore,  now  betake  themselves  to  feasting  and  to  joy.  The 
"  cities,  forgetting  their  ancient  animosities,  preserve  only  one 
''  emulatibn,  which  shall  embellish  itself  most  by  every  art  and  or- 
"  nament :  Theatres  every  where  arise,  amphi-theatres,  porti- 
'' cos,  aqueducts,  temples,  schools,  academies;  and  one  may 
"  safely  pronounce,  that  the  sinking  world  has  been  again  raised 
"  by  your  auspicious  empire.  Nor  have  cities  alone  received 
'*  an  increase  of  ornament  and  beauty  ;  but  the  whole  earth, 
*'  like  a  garden  or  paradise,  is  cultivated  and  adorned :  Inso- 
"  much,  that  such  of  mankind  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits 
'f  of  your  empire  (who  are  but  few)  seem  to  merit  our  sympa- 
"  thy  and  compassion." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  amount 
only  to  three  millions ;  yet  Joseph,  de  hello  Jud,  lib,  iu  cap.  16. 
says,  that  its  inhabitants,  excluding  those  of  Alexandria,  were 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  in  the  reign  of  Nero :  And  he  ex- 
pressly says,  that  he  drew  this  account  from  the  books  of  the 
Roman  Publicans,  who  levied  the  poll-tax.    Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 
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pniaes  Um  Mperior  police  of  the  tfomant  with  regard  to  tbe 
finances  of  Egypt,  abort  that  of  its  fbmier  mooarchs :  And  qd 
part  of  adminirtration  is  more  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  Yet  we  read  in  Athenseus,  (lib.  i.  cap  25.)  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  that  the  town 
Mareia,  near  Alexandria*  which  was  formerly  a  large  diy,  had 
dwindled  into  a  Tillage.  This  is  not,  properly  speaking  a 
contradiction.  Suidas  (August  ays,  that  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, having  numbered  the  whole  Roman  empire,  found  it 
contained  only  4,101,017  men  m^)  There  is  here  sureljr 
some  great  mistake,  either  in  the  author  or  transcriber.  But 
this  authority,  feeble  as  it  is,  may  be  sufhcient  tocounterbalanee 
the  exaggerated  ^accounts  of  Herodotus^  aod  Diodorus  Siculu^ 
with  regard  to  more  early  times. 

NOTE  [RR.]  p.  461. 

Lib.  ii*  cap.  62.  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined^  that  Poly- 
bios,  being  dependenton  Rome,  would  naturally  extol  the  Roman 
dominion*  But,  in  the  j6m  place,  Polybius,  though  one  sees 
sometimes  instances  of  his  caution,  dis^vers  no  ^mptoms  of 
flattery.  Secomdfy,  This  opinion  is  only  delivered  in  a  single 
stroke,  by  the  bye,  while  he  is  intent  upon  another  subject ; 
and  it  is  alk>wed,  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  an  author's  insin- 
cerity, that  these  oblique  propositions  discovered  his  real  opi- 
nion better  than  his  more  formal  and  direct  assertions. 

NOTE  [SS.]  p.  469. 

I  mvht  confess  that  that  discourse  of  Plutarch,  concerning  the 
eilence  of  the  oracles,  is  in  general  of  so  odd  a  texture  and  so- 
unlike  his  other  productions,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  judgment 
lo  form  of  it.  h  is  written  in  dialogue,  which  is  a  method  of 
oomposition  that  Phitarch  commonly  but  httle  af&cta.  The 
penonages  he  introduces  advance  v«ry  wild,  absurd,  and  con- 
tsadictory  opinions,  more  like  the  visionary  systems  or  ravings 
of  Plato  than  the  plain  sense  of  Plutardu  There  runs  abo 
through  the  whole  ki  air  of  snperstitioa  and  credulity,  winch 
resembles  very  liule  the  ^irit  thai  appean  m  cAtst  phikMO* 
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fkicdH  fcoinpoiitioM  ei  that  avtlior.  Fov  it  ir  refeoarkiblei  th«4 
though  Pltitifereh  be  te  histonair  aarfiUpeMitioos  ds  HeixxkMus  cmT 
Lrvy>  yet  theie  is  scarcely,  ia  all  sMiiqvfiify,  a  pfaileMpher  ksa 
sapeistitioin^  exceptmg  Cioewr  ani^  Loeidh.  I  miMt  thersfiM^ 
«eiifB88,  that  a  pfasnige  of  Phnarch>  eked  from  this  ditconrae^ 
has  much  les9  aiilhonty  with  vat,  thair  if  it  had  heed  fiMuid  in 
moA  of  his  edle^  oompoailiobBl 

Thero  is^  only  one  other  disooiifise  of  Pliitaich  Hable  to  \ik6 
oljectiaiia,  to'wil^  t!bM  cot^to'tm^  ^ote  yth$»  pmMmeiU  u  d&* 
k^ftdby  the  Deity,  It  is  also  writ  in  dialogue,  contains  like 
superstitious,  wild  visions,  and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  com- 
posed in  rivalship'to  Plato,  particularly  his  last  book  dere- 
publico. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Mons.  Fontenelle,  a 
writer  eminent  for  candour,  seems  to  have  departed  a  little  from 
his  usual  character,  when  he  endeavours  to  throw  a  ridicule 
upon  Plutarch  on  account  of  passages  to  be  met  with  in  this 
dialogue  concerning  oracles.  The  absurdities  here  put  iiito  the 
mouths  of  the  several  personages  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Plu- 
tarch. He  makes  them  refute  each  other ;  and,  in  general,  he 
seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  those  very  opinions,  which 
Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for  maintaining.  See  Histoire 
des  oracleM. 

NOTE  [TT.]  p.  492. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination  of 
Louis  the  XlVth,  the  doctrine  of  the  original  contract  is  insisted 
on,  even  in  that  absolute  government  The  French^  nation,  say 
they>  chusing  Hugh  Capet  and  his  postefi^  to  rate  over  them 
and  their  posterity,  where  the  former  line  &il%  there  la  m  tacit 
right  reserved  to  chuse  a  new  royal  family ;  and  this  right  is 
invaded  by  calling  the  bastard  princes  to  the  throne,  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation.  But  the  Comte  de  Boulainviiliera,  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  bastard  princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of 
an  original  contract,  especially  when  applied  to  Hugh  Capet ; 
who  mounted  the  throne,  says  he,  by  the  same  art%  which  have 
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ever  been  employed  by  all  oonqneron  and  usarperi.  He  got 
bis  title,  indeed,  recogirised  by  the  states  after  be  bad  put  bim- 
self  in  possession:  But  is  tbis  a  cboioe  or  a  contract?  Tbe 
Comte  de  BoQlainviilieis,  we  may  obsenre,  was  a  noted  repub- 
lican ;  but  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  oonrenant  in  bis* 
tory,  be  knew  that  the  people  were  nerer  almost  oonsolted  in 
these  revolutions  and  new  establishments,  and  thai  time  alone 
bestowed  right  and  authority  on  what  was  commonly  at  fint 
founded  on  force  and  violence.  See  JBfaide^JFnmcr^VoL  IDL 
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